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LIFE AND CULTUEE OF THE HUPA, 



INTRODUCTION. 

The information contained in this paper was obtained mostly 
during a residence on the Hoopa Valley Reservation from March, 
1897, to August, 1900. Additional facts, gleaned during several 
visits to that region since that time, have been added. The 
expense of one of these trips was borne by the California Academy 
of Sciences. The others have been under the auspices of the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California, by 
the generosity of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 

It has been the sole object to record things seen by the author 
and information obtained at first hand from the Indians. There 
has been no attempt to get at the causes and origin of the prac- 
tices and customs of the Hupa. In some cases their own explana- 
tions, which are not necessarily the correct ones, are given. 

Stephen Powers' account of the Hupa, as found in the Over- 
land Monthly, Series i. Volume ix, and in the Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, Volume iii, contains some facts, but 
on the whole is misleading. Professor Otis T. Mason's article 
on the Ray collection, in the Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for 1886, Part i, pp. 205-239, based upon the information 
furnished by Lieutenant Ray, is fairly accurate, although the 
errors of Powers and others have been retained and a few new 
ones have been added. This inevitably happens when one writes 
without having visited a tribe concerning which so little is known. 
Professor Mason's descriptions of the specimens in the Ray 
Collection are not to be improved upon. 

Hupa Texts to which frequent reference is made is now in 
press and will form the second number of this volume. 

Thanks are due to Dr. Philip Mills Jones and to Mr. C. C. 
Willoughby for assistance with the illustrations and to Dr. Willis 
L. Jepson and Mr. Joseph Burtt Davy for the determination of 
botanical specimens relating to Hupa life. 

[31 
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ENVIRONMENT. 

Geographical Features. 

» The Hupa Indians occupy a beautiful valley on the lower part 
^ ^of the Trinity river in Humboldt county, California (see map). 
The Trinity, at this portion of its course, flows in a north-west- 
erly direction. The valley is about six miles long and from a mile 
to two miles wide. On the west, the mountain ridge, which sepa- 
rates the Trinity from Redwood creek, is about 4000 feet high . The 
westerly slope of this ridge is mostly open, while the Trinity side 
is heavily wooded. The eastern side of the valley culminates in 
a horse-shoe-shaped mountain 6500 feet high, on which each 
winter snow falls from ten to twenty feet in depth. Three good 
sized creeks fed by this snow find their way to the Trinity as it 
passes through the valleys There are also three creeks of nearly 
equal volume which come from the hills on the west. The 
eastern valley wall, where not cut away by the creeks, stands in 
triangles, as steep as the soil can cling to the mountain side, to 
the height of about 1500 feet. From the apices of these triangles 
ridges run back with a gentle ascent to Trinity Summit, the 
horse-shoe-shaped mountain already mentioned. The northern 
sides of these ridges are generally well timbered, while the 
southern sides are covered with chaparral or grass. 

At the northern end of the valley, rising gradually to the 
height of 1900 feet is a grass-covered slope crowned with woods. 
At the first glance, one would think the Trinity found its way to 
the Klamath through the gap on the west side of this hill; but 
in reality it makes a sharp turn to the east and passes six miles 
through a wild steep canon. The southern end of the valley is 
blocked by a hill of nearly equal height. The Trinity has carved 
out of the side of this hill a beautiful valley of about fifty acres, 
which is named from its shape the Sugar Bowl. 

Flora. 

The Conifer (B of the surrounding forests are: the sugar pine, 
Pinus Lambertiana, on the tops of the western ridges and at a 
similar elevation on the eastern side; the digger pine, Pinus 
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Sabiniana, in and near the valley; a few scattered yellow pine, 
Pinus ponderosa ; cedar, Libocedrus decurrens, along some of 
the creeks ; a few redwood, Sequoia sempervirens^ in one spot 
on the western side of the valley; and Donglas spruce, Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia, everywhere. The yew, Taxus brevifolia^ which 
adds so much to the success of all those who carry on the struggle 
for existence with the bow, is found on both sides of the valley 
at an elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet. 

Among the oaks the maul oak, Quercus chrysolepis, the tan- 
bark oak, Q, densiflora, the Pacific post oak, Q. Oarryana, and the 
black oak, Q. Califomica, are frequently met with, the madrona, 
Arbutus Memiesii, is common. Along the streams are alders, 
Alnus Oregana, willows, Salix, and occasionally a cottonwood, 
Papulus trichocarpa. 

Of shrubs the hazel, Corylus rostrata var. Califomica, is to 
the Indian the most important. The chaparral which covers the 
less fertile parts of the valley and much of the surrounding hills 
consists largely of manzanita, Arctostaphylos, deer brush, Cea- 
nothuSj and poison oak, Rhus diversiloba. 

Besides these larger and more prominent members of the vege- 
table kingdom, one finds a great variety of plants large and 
small, very many of which minister to the wants of the Indian. 

Fauna. 

The elk formerly fed in great bands on the mountain meadows. 
They have disappeared since the coming of white men. The deer 
are still plentiful in the surrounding hills. The grizzlies, the 
hereditary enemies of the Indian, were formerly numerous, but 
have been exterminated by the introduction of firearms. The 
small bears, black and brown, still possess the mountains east of 
the valley. They seldom interfere with the interests of man 
and so there is little motive for killing them. The great cat, 
Felis concolor, with his several aliases, mountain lion, panther, 
and cougar, still finds a home in the dark canons. He seldom 
shows himself except when driven to boldness by hunger. The 
bob cat is occasionally seen. The larger wolf lives only in the 
memory of the older Indians. Coyote, sometimes the hero and 
sometimes the clown of the myths, and the cunning thief of real 
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life, after years of absence is again making his voice heard. 
Along the stream may be caught the otter, the fisher, and the 
mink. 

The raffed grouse, the pheasant, and the larger quail find a 
home in the mountains. Wild ducks are visitors in winter. 
Smaller birds are various and plentiful. 

Before mining was begun on the upper courses of the Trinity, 
its waters were as clear as the small mountain streams are yet. 
In those days the river was literally alive with salmon during the 
running time . Sturgeons were frequently caught. Lamprey eels 
swarm up the river in spring. The creeks abound in trout. 

The Hupa had one domestic animal, the dog, of which 
Mr. Gibbs* has preserved a description: — 

"Notwithstanding their poverty, they had the usual com- 
plement of wolfish looking dogs, which came out of the 
lodges to look at us and went silently back. These fellows 
do not make much noise at any time beyond a complaining 
yelp when kicked, unless they are engaged in one of their 
customary battles. Their voice, when they do bark, resembles 
that of coyote. Their color is usually black and white, or brown 
and white. They have bushy tails and sharp noses, and in fight- 
ing snap viciously, much after the manner of the wolf. The 
Indians, we were told, used them in hunting to drive deer to 
their snares, but we saw no instances of their being employed in 
this or any other way. One peculiarity which they exhibit is 
inquisitiveness. They follow and watch strangers with no other 
apparent motive than curiosity. They usually wear an expres- 
sion of misanthropy and disgust at the world, which as they are 
always half-starved, is by no means singular. Unfortunately 
salmon blood does not kill them, as it does dogs of a more gen- 
erous breed." 

This description of the dogs seen by Mr. Gibbs on the Klamath 
river in 1851 agrees with the account given of them by the old 
people on the Trinity. They say the ears of these dogs were 
always erect. Frequent mention is made of the dog in the myths, 
where he is mentioned as the companion and helper of man in the 
hunt, and the implacable foe of the coyote. They think it 
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Lazardoos to talk much to dogs for fear they might reply. 
This would cause the death of those who hear. Pains are taken 
to keep dogs from the vicinity of a dance or religious feast. 

Neighbors. 

The human inhabitants are of the grARt. A^h^P^^^^^ atno\c as 
is shown by their language. The Hupa have no migration myth I 
nor legends relating to a time before their coming to the region. !"■ 
According to their own belief their first ancestors came spontan- 
eously into existence in the valley itself. They have Athapascan 
neighbors on the south and west. Those to the south live along 
the Trinity river from Hupa valley to the mouth of the Southfork 
twenty miles above. They have been treated by Stephen Powers 
under the name of Eelta as a separate tribe. Strictly speaking 
there are no tribes on the coast of California. The divisions are 
natural and of varying degrees, rather than political and well 
marked. The language spoken at Southfork differs but slightly 
from that used in Hupa valley. The village of Leldin at South- 
fork figures prominently in the Hupa myths and it is said that 
the authority of the last head-man in Hupa extended to, and 
perhaps above, Southfork. The only important difference is in 
religious matters. 

On the west are the Redwood Indians, the Whilkfit of Powers. 
They lived along the middle portion of Redwood creek and the 
Bald Hills between that stream and the Klamath river. They 
were cut off from the Hupa during several months of the year by 
the snow on the ridge between their respective territories. Their 
speech is a fairly well marked dialect as compared with the Hupa 
tongue as regards both pronunciation and vocabulary. Powers* 
was certainly unwarranted in concluding that the Hupa had com- 
pelled them to discard their own language and adopt that of the 
Hupa, since their language is closer to the other Athapascan 
dialects than is the Hupa itself. It is not known that the Red- 
wood Indians had any political relations with the Hupa. There 
is a marked difference in religion. 

On the north of the Hupa are the Yurok, occupying the shores 
of the Klamath river from the mouth of Bluff creek (eight miles 

* Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. iii, p. 87. 
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above the mouth of the Trinity) to the ocean. They also held 
the coast south to Little river, a few miles north of Humboldt bay. 
On the northeast are the Karok occupying the Klamath from 
Bluflf creek to Happy Camp. The whole basin of the Salmon river 
to the east of the Hupa is now occupied by people of the Shasta 
stock. High mountain ridges separate them from the Hupa 
upon whom they seem to have exercised but little influence. New 
river, a tributary of the Trinity southeast from Hupa, was occu- 
pied by a people now extinct, with the exception of one old 
woman. The main Trinity from the mouth of Southfork to 
Junction City was the home of the Chimariko who are now repre- 
sented by nine adults. The people just mentioned as occupy- 
ing New river, the Chimalakwe of Powers, have been thought to 
be identical with or closely related to the Chimariko. Prom the 
testimony of survivors it is probable that they were distinct. This 
conclusion is borne out by the scanty linguistic remains which 
point to an afSnity with Shasta. 

^ The Hupa and the two tribes on the Elamath held frequent 

intercourse, traded with each other, attended one another's dances, 

and sometimes intermarried. Trade was carried on especially 

with the Yurok, who held not only the lower Klamath but the 

c mouth of Redwood creek and the coast south beyond Trinidad. 

From them the Hupa bought canoes, " smelt " and other salt-water 

i)t>^ fish, mussels, and seaweed. In return they gave acorns and 

other inland food. The Yurok were always greeted with terms 

of relationship and counted as friends. The Hupa probably came 

. into direct relations also with the Athapascan villages along the 

coast northward from the mouth of the Klamath. Very little 

intercourse seems to have been held with the Athapascans on Mad 
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river, or with the Indians about Humboldt bay.\ 



HISTORY. 



So secluded were these people in their valley home that sixty 
years ago the news of the coming of white men had not reached 
them; they knew nothing of the Spaniards to the south nor of 
the English speaking people to the east and north of them. 
During the year 1828 Jedediah Smith and a company of Hudson 
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Bay trappers crossed from the Sacramento valley and descended 
the Trinity to the Klamath and the Klamath to the Pacific. The 
last part of the journey including that through the valley is said 
to have been made by water.* The trip seems to have made very 
little, if any, impreBsion on the Hupa* Within the memory of 
men still living, probably between 1840 and 1850, two companiea 
of white men passed through the vaUey.t 

After the discovery of gold on the upper Trinity in 1850, a 
horde suddenly burst on the valley. There were a few bars of 
good pay-gravel along the river in the valley itself, and miners, 
white and Chinese, rushed in. Then when the richest bai*s had 
been worked, a few white men took op farms and planted 
On aecoont of the disturbed conditions in the snr- 

'rouBdiiLg country a military post was established in the valley 
in 1855. In August, 1864, Superintendent Wiley selected the 
valley and surrounding hills for an Indian reservation. Congress 
appropriated $60,000 on March 3, 1865, to pay the settlers for 
their improvements. 

The first agent placed in charge was Robert Stockton. He 

I gave the population in 1866 as 650; with a birth and death rate of 
12 for the year. At that time no Indians from the surrounding 
oonntry had been brought into the valley. Some of the Hupa 
may have been absent, but the count was probably nearly 

. eorrect. 

The medical officer in making a report in 1866 of the sanitary 
condition of the people remarked that already, almost without 
exception, they were affected with loathsome diseases from 

•associating with white men. 

They are mentioned in the official reports as being willing 

[to work and exceedingly quick to learn the details of farming 
and stock raising. Especial mention is made of their abOity to 
nnderstand and use complicated machinery. 

In April of the next year (1867) Agent Stockton with three 
of his white employees attempted to arrest an Indian who had 
been guilty of several robberies in the surrounding country, 

^ They located him in a cabin some miles south of the valley and 



•Geo. Glblw, Schoolcraft, Vol. 01, p. 136. 
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demanded his surrender. He warned them not to enter his 
house, but they disregarded the warning and were all killed by 
the one Indian. 

About this time trouble arose between Takimiiidin (Hostler) 
and Tsewenaldin (Senalton) villages over the killing of a young 
man by the soldiers. A woman belonging to Tsewenaldin 
had stabbed a soldier while defending her honor. Some time 
after, the soldiers killed the Takimiiidin young man mentioned. 
The men of Takimiiidin were unable to reach the real 
murderers and turned for revenge on the relatives of the 
Tsewenaldin woman who had, according to their way of thinking, 
started the whole trouble by killing a white man. A war after 
the Indian sort followed, in which about twenty, most of whom 
were Tsewenaldin, were killed. 

The Indians who had been collected on Smith River Reser- 
vation, in what is now Del Norte county, were brought to the 
valley in 1868. The census of the Reservation for 1870 states 
that there were on the Reservation 106 Redwood Indians, 73 
Siaws, and 54 Humboldt Indians. The Agent who assumed the 
charge of the Reservation during the same year could find only 
649 Indians instead of the total of 847 reported by his prede- 
cessor. He remarks: "It may not be amiss to observe that a 
majority of the Reservation Indians have lived all their lives 
where they do now; the Redwoods, Siaws, and Mad Rivers 
being exceptional." Later these people who were brought in 
from outside left the Reservation, with the exception of three 
or four Redwood men who had married with the Hupa. 

H. L. Knight, an attorney at law, of Eureka, who spent 
some months on the Reservation in 1871, has this to say con- 
cerning the treatment they had received and were receiving from 
the men in charge: 

"If the Reservation was a plantation, the Indians were the 
most degraded slaves. I found them poor, miserable, vicious, 
degraded, dirty, naked, diseased and ill-fed. The oldest men, or 
stout middle-aged fathers of families, were spoken to just as 
children or slaves. They know no law but the will of the Agent; 
no effort has been made to teach them any, and where it does 
not conflict with this dictation, they follow the old forms of 
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life — polygamy, buying and selling of women, and compounding 
crime with money, ad libitum.'^* 

Prom 1873 until May 9, 1877, the Reservation was under the 
cont3x>l of men with missionary proclivities. The school, Sunday 
school, and church flourished for a time. Some real impressions, 
yet observable, were made upon the Indians at that time. The 
last of these Agents, througn lack of wisdom and, possibly on 
account of some more blamable defects, was obliged to report 
the complete failure of the Beservation. The attempt to maintain 
it was abandoned, and the stock was driven to Bound Valley in 
Mendocino county, with the expectation of removing the Indians 
there also. All the movable property was sold at auction or 
taken away. 

With a change at Washington, it was decided to continue 
the Beservation. Army officers were placed in charge, but 
recovery was slow. In time, energetic men succeeded in putting 
the industrial affairs on their feet. 

In 1892 the soldiers were removed and the military post 
abandoned. One company of soldiers, and sometimes two, had 
been kept here 25 years after all need of their presence had 
passed. This was done in the face of oft-repeated protests of 
the Agents in charge, civilian and military alike. Nothing could 
have been worse for these Indians than the maintenance of these 
men in comparative idleness in their midst. It may be said in all 
truth that if the government in 1864 had resolved to do all that 
lay in its power to demoralize this people, it could hardly have 
taken a course more sure to reach that end than the one followed. 

A boarding school was established in 1893. Allotments of 
the land have been made and the Hupa are now self-supporting 
and capable of becoming useful citizens. They are good farmers 
and stock raisers; several are able to do smith and carpenter 
work. A few adults have education enough to read understand- 
ingly. They are fairly honest, a few perfectly so, and nearly as 
temperate as white men under similar temptation. Very little 
violence occurs in spite of the fact that no punishments have 
been administered until recently. The tribe now numbers about 
450 with a nearly equal birth and death rate. 

* Report of the Indian Commissioner, 1871, p. 158. 
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VILLAGES. 

The homes of the HupA were grouped in villages, locally 
called ranches bnt more properly rancherias (see map). The 
villages were almost without exception on the bank of the river 
near some spring of water. Beginning at the south, about three 
miles beyond the valley proper, on the right bank of the river was 
the village of Xaslindin* at the mouth of a creek of the same name. 
At the south end of the valley where the river emerges from the 
cafion is a point of land on the east side. Here was the village 
of Djictafkadi& known as Tish-tang-a-tang ranch. Just above 
this village a large creek from the mountains on the east empties 
into the Trinity. About a mile down the river on the left bank 
is the village of X5wftnkftt (Eentuck ranch). Just below this 
village the river swings to the west, meets a spur of the moun- 
tain, and then swings back to the east, forming a peninsula. 
Here, cut off from the rest of the valley, is Medildin, ^the place 
of boats" (Matilton ranch) . This village with those to the south 
already mentioned formed the southern division of the Hupa 
people. This division manifests itself especially in religious 
matters. 

There are evidences of a village on the left bank a little south 
of the mouth of Supply creek. This has long been deserted. 
It is said to have been called ToLtsasdin. A prison camp was 
maintained near this site by the military. About a mile below 
on the right bank was a large settlement, Tsewenaldin, trans- 
formed by English tongues into Senalton. There are many traces 
of houses here, but the people were aU killed or scattered in the 
troubled times of the sixties. A short distance below on the 
same side of the river is TakimiLdin, ** place of the acorn feast," 
known as the Hostler ranch. This is the religious center for 
the whole valley. Here yet stands the xonta nikyao, ** house big," 
and the taikuu^ nikyao, ^* sweat-house big." These are said to 
have been built by the people of long ago and to have sheltered 
the first dwellers in the valley; but, inasmuch^ as they were 

* In th« HnpA wordi. a, •. 1. and o an m In falb«r, BMt, hit, and on: €, i, 5, nnd fi an 
eloM lonndi m In mate, piqn*. note, and ral«; w and l are ToleelMt w and 1: & itands for 
Bnfllth nff and for th. Tor a «ompl«to key aee Hnpa TazU. 
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burned by a party of Tnrok in the early part of the last century, 
the statement is to be interpreted as applying to the founda- 
tions only. At this village were held the acorn feast and two 
of the important dances, and it was the starting-point for 
the third. 

Abont a mile down the river on the same side was the village 
of Miskftt. This site shows signs of once having been occupied 
by many houses. A short distance below on the opposite side 
(west) is a place called Tceindeqotdin, ** place where he was 
dug up," referring to a well known myth.* This site has been 
reoocupied since the coming of white people. EintcuirhKdkfit 
^on a nose," occupies a point of land on the east bank just below 
the mouth of Mill creek. There was another village near the 
beginning of the canon on the right bank called Xonsadi&, 
^deep water place." On the opposite bank at the base of Bald 
Hill was a village, the site of which is now entirely grown up to 
trees and brush. 



HOUSES. 

XONTA. 

The xonta was the home of the family, the sleeping place of 
the women, and the storehouse for the family possessions. Sev- 
eral of them are still standing and a few are regularly occupied f^.T... v. / ^ 
(PI. 2, Pig. 1) . They are usually nearly square, being about ; /.v , 
twenty feet each way on the ground. A place in the center about 
twelve feet square and five feet deep is excavated to form the 
principal room. The walls of the above-ground part of the struc- 
ture are about four feet high on the sides and six or seven feet 
at the highest part of the ends. These walls are made of cedar 
plank placed on end. Those of the ends are of varying length to 
accommodate the slope of the roof. The second plank from the 
comer on the right as one faces the end toward the river contains 
a round hole eighteen or twenty inches in diameter and about a 
foot above the ground. This is the place of entrance. The hole 
is closed by a plank slid from within. 

•Hnpa Texts U. 
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The planks forming the ends are kept in place by two poles 
about the height of the eaves, one on the inside and one on the 
outside, bound together by withes which pass through holes made 
for the purpose. For plates to support the roof and to hold the 
sides in place, planks are placed on edge in notches made in the 
comer planks of the ends. The upper ends of the pieces com- 
posing the walls rest against the outside of these plates and are 
kept from falling out by a light pole inserted in notches in the 
ends parallel to the plate. 

The roof of the rich man's house is in three sections, made of 
planks laid double, with their lower ends on the plate before 
mentioned, but with a good projection to carry the rain away 
from the walls, and their upper ends resting on round poles let 
into nicely shaped holes in the end walls. The middle section is 
placed on the upper ends of the other two sections, insuring a 
fairly tight roof. A plank or two partly pushed aside in this 
top section allows the smoke to escape. The slope of the two 
side sections is about thirty degrees and that of the top not more 
than fifteen degrees. Poor people are said to have been content 
with a roof of two sections made in the same manner, the upper 
ends of the planks resting on a ridge-pole. 

Along the walls, stones are piled and a good pavement is made 
across the end. Two stones nicely fashioned are placed on end 
in this pavement at a place convenient for pulling oneself out of 
the round door. One went in easily on returning from the hunt, 
but getting out again after the feast was a different matter. 

A second wall is constructed on the inside of the house, across 
the front end next to the excavation, making an entry way about 
three feet in width and as long as the house is wide. A second 
doorway through this wall admits to the house proper. The 
descent is made by a rude stair, fashioned from a single plank in 
which steps have been cut. At this place of descent what would 
otherwise be a comer of the square pit is cut across by a short 
wall making a fifth side, while the other parts of the pit main- 
tain the form of the square. The fire is in the center of the 
excavation in a small depression bordered with stones. The 
only furniture consists of stools, about a foot high, made from a 
cross section of a tree. Above the fire, poles are arranged for 
smoking fish and venison. 
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The earthen walls of the excavated portioa are retained by 
planks placed on edge. On the banks of earth on three sides of 
the room the winter's supply of food is stored in baskets. 
Basket material and several partly finished baskets are usually 
lying about. The implements used in hunting and fishing, 
and other belongings of the men are also found here. The 
inner wall across the front end stands even with the wall of 
earth. In this entry the wood for the fire is stored. The space 
beyond the fire from the entrance is the post of honor* reserved 
for g^esta.i^d.i^&fiLJPale.. members of the. family. The women 
occupy the places on either side of the fire. The spa^fijlfixt the 
door is for the slaveaor. mCTJals-Of. Jbhfi family^ After the men 
withdraw at night the women spread their beds by the fire. - 
These beds consist of deer-skins, or if the family is rich, of 
tule mats imported from the coast. 

The trees from which these houses were built were felled with 
fire or with the stone knife and elk-horn wedge. A scarf was 
cut at the butt and another some feet above. The large slab- 
like chip was removed with an elk-horn wedge made especially for 
the pmpose with a decided curve near the point (PI. 3, Fig. 7). 
After continued cutting and splitting the tree was felled and 
was split into planks with elk-horn wedges (PI. 3, Pig. 2), 
driven home with stone mauls (PL 3, Fig. 3). These planks 
were two or more feet wide and two and a half to three inches 
thick. The surface of the plank was smoothed with the primi- 
tive adze (PI. 3, Fig. 1). This consisted of a blade of elk-horn 
or mussel shell firmly lashed with rawhide or twine to a piece of 
serpentine or sandstone which had been cut to receive it. A fiap 
of buckskin attached to the back protects the hand from bruises. 

The circular entrance was chipped out with the adze. Pride 
was taken in its roundness, for then it resembled the door to the 
woodpecker's house. Attempts at ornamentation are sometimes 
seen above the doors, made by cutting down the surface, leaving 
a triangle or other geometrical figure in relief. These figures are 
said to have been colored with decomposed stone. 

Taikyuw. 

The sweat-house (taikjruw) is for the exclusive use of the men ' 
(PI. 2, Fig. 2) . It is a lower structure than the xonta, consisting 
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of a rectangular pit, the roof only of which is above ground. 
The pit is about eighteen feet long and fifteen feet wide. There 
are posts at the comers four and a half feet high and fifteen 
inches thick. The comers of these posts, which would otherwise 
project into the room, are trinuned, probably to avoid bruises for 
one moving about in the dark room. Large round logs resting 
on these posts form the plates of the sides. The back side of the 
house has two round posts supporting the plate, while the plate 
on the front side has but one post near the middle. Round poles 
placed horizontally are framed into these posts near their bases. 
Planks placed on end outside of this frame compose the walls 
of the sides and ends of the building, preventing the caving 
in of earth. The pit is covered by the ordinary gable roof. 
CoUar beams of good sized logs are placed parallel to the plates 
and half way between them and the ridge-i)ole, which is large 
and in two lengths. A large five-sided post, seven feet high, 
stands in the center to support the ridge-i)ole which is in two parts 
and is made crowning by the central post's being longer than 
those supporting it at the ends. The covering of the roof is in 
two sections. Planks are laid from the plate to the collar beams, 
and from the collar beams to the ridge. Other planks are laid 
over the joints of these until the roof is water-tight. Earth 
is banked against the sides and ends, retained where necessary 
by walls of round stones. Earth is also thrown on the lower sec- 
tions of the roof. Pieces of an old canoe, or planks shaped for the 
purpose, are placed rounding side up along the comb of the roof 
to turn the water. All joints and openings in the gable ends 
that are not covered by the earthen walls, are filled with clay. 

The building is entered by a rectangular opening in the side of 
the roof which faces the river. The descent is made by a ladder 
formed of a slab in which three large footholds have been cut. 
The entranoe is closed by a piece of plank laid over the opening. 
An exit used when it is wished to prevent the cooling of the 
chamber is in the end near the floor. It is oval in shape. The 
one measured was fourteen and a half inches in horizontal and 
ten and a half inches in vertical diameter. This opening is dosed 
by a stopper of plank made to exactly fill the space. A pit large 
enough to receive the emerging man is dog outside the exit. 
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This pit is provided with planks which can be laid over it to 
exdnde the rain. 

In the honse there is a pit for the Are, near the center. This 
is about sixteen inches square and twenty inches deep, lined with 
pipestone brought a long distance in canoes. A hearth of stone 
is laid around this fireplace and to the lower exit. The remainder 
of the floor is covered with planks of yellow pine, P. ponderosa, 
which have been adzed and rubbed with stones until they are 
smooth. All cracks are cemented with clay. Two braces are 
placed on the back side running from the horizontal pole near 
the floor to the collar beams. The wood for the fire is laid in 
behind these braces, which seem to have been placed there for 
the purpose. 

The floor is kept nicely swept. The only furnishings are 




Fig. 1. 

head rests of wood (Fig. 1) . These blocks are set on edge with a 
curved top to receive the head. The blocks are about thirteen 
inches long on the bottom and fifteen on top and four inches 
thick. 

A shelter is sometimes built outside at one end to contain the 
store of wood. At the entrance planks are placed above and at 
either side to shelter the man from the wind when he returns 
from his bath and sits nude to smoke and contemplate. A pave- 
ment of flat stones is laid about the front and a path cleared of 
stones leads to the river. 

MiNTC. 

Near the xonta was the menstrual lodge of the women. There 
are none of these now to be found. They were called mintc. 
They consisted of a small pit roofed with planks which met at a 

Am. Aboh. Bth. 1, 3. 
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! point. In this honse the women lived for ten days dnring and 
^ after menstruation, and from thirty to sixty days after givin^^ 
birth to a child or suffering miscarriage. 

DRESS. 

The dress of the men was a matter of small importance 
(PL 4). The cold was seldom severe, and from childhood 
they were accustomed to endure bodily discomforts of all 
kinds. The dress still worn in the dances corresi)onds to that 
described by Gibbs* as having been used in former times. Two 
deer-skins with the hair on were joined along one side. The 
necks met over the left shoulder. The robe was held in place by 
a belt at the waist. The tails of the skins nearly or quite 
reached the ground. Gibbs speaks of panther-skins being so 
worn. For other occasions a breech-clout of deer-skin or of sev- 
eral skins of small animals joined together was worn. It seems 
not to have been deemed indelicate for the older men to go about 
entirely nude. Old men are yet often seen in such condition 
about the villages. 

Leggings were worn, probably to protect the legs when 
traveling through brush. They were made of a single piece 
of buckskin with the seam in the front. The sewing was done 
with sinew, a fringe being made to hide the seam. The top, 
which reached the knee, was turned down and also finished with 
a fringe. Under this turned down portion the string passed 
which bound it to the leg. Horizontal figures were painted on 
the skin to add beauty to the garment. 

Moccasins were sometimes worn. The soles of these were 
double. The upper consisted of two pieces sewed along the 
instep with sinew twine, and up the back of the ankle with a 
buckskin string. Strings of buckskin were attached to each side 
of the sole on the outside, and after passing several times around 
the ankle were tied to hold the moccasin on the foot. These 
moccasins were of buckskin with soles of elk-hide when that was 
obtaiuable. 

The hair, worn long, was tied in two clubs, which hung on 

•Sehooloraft, Vol. Ui, p. 141. 
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either side of the head, or in a single one which fell behind. A 
band of some kind was often worn around the head. A ring of 
Btoffed bnekskin about two inches thick, covered with the red 
scalps of woodpeckers, is still worn in some dances in which the 
regalia ore not especially prescribed. In other dances broad flat 
bands are worn. Feathers or feathered darts are usually worn 
in the hair also. 

Dentalinm shells with tassels of woodpecker feathers were 
Bometiznes worn in the ears (PL 10, Fig. 3) . Nose ornaments do 
not seem to have been in use. The quiver, of some pretty skin, 
well filled with arrows was a part of ^*full dress." Another 
style of quiver of deer- skin without the hair, having the opening 
on the side was often nsed as a pocket to hold small ai*tieles, but 
the Hnpa had also pockets of buckskin and sacks of netting 
(PL 6) which they wore when needed. 

The women modestly kept their bodies concealed from the 
.waist to the knees (PL 5), This was accorapiished by wearing a 
Snckskin skirt and an apron. The body of the skirt consisted of 
t single skin dressed without the hair (PL 8, Fig. 1). It was 
about twenty-six inches long and thirty inches wide* A thick 
fringe about sixteen inches long was attached to the bottom by 
tying many strips of buckskin to the lower edge of the garment. 
The top of the skin was folded over and made ornamental by slit- 
ting into a fringe about six inches long. This fringe was usually 
divided into two parts by chains of interwoven twine. The 
strings of the upper fringe were wrapped with the same vegetable 
nuileri&ls which are used in basket- making. When soiled the 
garment was washed with water and bulbs of CMorogalum 
pomeridutmum. For dance and other special occasions very 
much ornamented skirts of this kind were worn. The lower 
binge sometimes had strands strung with pine nnt shells intro- 
dneed at regular intervals. The top fringe was extended in the 
finer dresses by strings of shell beads, pieces of abalone shells, 
and flakes of obsidian. 

The skirt, which was tied about the waist above the hips^ had 
the opening in front, The lower part of it covered the back and 
sides onJy. The front of the person was concealed by an apron 
(PL 8, Fig. 2) worn under the skirt. This consisted of many 
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long: strands attached to a belt. For ordinary wear the strands 
consisted of pine nnt shells from Pinus attenuata strong on twine 
oyer which leaves of Xeropkyllum tenax were braided. The 
fimcy aprons had strands of shells with a row of pendants cut 
from abalone shells. Beads were worn aroand the neck. They 
consisted of small dentalinm shells, shells of Olivella hiplieata, 
pine nnt sheUs, and small black fruits, Viburnum ellipticum. 

A blanket of skins was worn over the shoulders to give pro- 
tection frran coUL and wet (PI. 9, Fig. 1). These blankets were 
from the skins of deer, wild cats, civet cats, and other animals. 
They were worn with the hair nert the body except when it was 
raining. 

A dose fitting cap of fine basket-work was worn on the head 
almost constantly. This gave protection to the forehead from 
the feather eairying strap of the bnrden and baby baskets. Many 
of the women still wear these hats in connection with civilized 



The bair« which was worn long, except by widows, was tied 
into pigtails which fell in front of the ears. A string of buckskin 
tiNniiinating at both ends in shell pendants was passed back of 
the neek and bound up with the hair by means of strips of mink- 
skin« whioh wvx^ sometimes covered with woodpecker crests, wound 
spirally* artkund the clubs. Stems of yerba buena, Micromeria 
(%mmi$stmis^ uasdik, were sometimes tied up with the hair to 
im|>ari their i^erfame. 

Kouud disks or oblong pieces of abalone sheUs attached to 
Iwiiw w^r^ wiupu in the ears ( PL 10, Figs. 1 and 2) . The feet were 
«Kmi«^UmtH9t shod with moccasins similar to those worn by men. 

AU mature women have marks tattooed on their china. These 
uiark^ are vt^rtieal and vary in number and width. Sometimes 
ourvtHl marks are added at the comers of the mouth. Delicate 
mark» wt^re lUaee^l on the chins of quite young girls. These were 
ad^hnl to in ^ae and number later in life. The Hupa deny that 
Uu\v mark aiie tv social status, declaring that they are for oma- 
uun\t \ml>\ The tattooing was done by pricking in soot with a 
nhav)^ Aiut tvr a si^inter of bone* 
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FOOD. 
Flesh and Huntikg, 

Nowhere in the temperate zone, perhaps, has Nature been 
more bountiful in providing a variety and abimda.nce of food. 
[The procuring of the animal food was the work of the men. 

EHk and deer were killed with the bow and arrow by still 
hunting or taken in set snares into whieh they were sometimes 
'driven with the help of dogs. In still hunting the man went 
either from his home or from a temporary eami> to the feeding 
ground of the animals, reaching the chosen spot early in the morn- 
, ing or late in the evening. Before starting out the bodily odor 
twas minimized by bathing and smoking with green fir boughs. 
Some of the hunting medicines employed were fragi*ant and no 
doubt were of practical value, although they were used from d 
^religious motive rather than for any well understood, direct effect. 
The hunter, masked with the head and antlers of the game 
&nd covered with its skin, simulated the movements of the animal. 
Thb he did so weU that not only did the game often 
approach him, but the ever watchful panther sometimes mis- 
kittx>k him for a deer and attacked him. To guard against such 
attack the Hupa were aecustomed to do up their long hair 
fin a bunch on the back of the neck and to thrust through it long 
pins sharp at both ends. When the man had worked his way as 
aa possible, he discharged a well directed arrow which 
'^brought down the game. Animals wounded with a barbed arrow 
are not so likely to survive as those hit in non-vital spots by a 
leaden ball. The successful hunting of large game without fire- 
is required a splendid physique, senses nearly as keen as those 
'of the animals, and an intimate knowledge of the habits of the 
game. Few men under such conditions were successful hunters. 
Snares wei^ set for elk and deer in some trail which they were 
Ukelj to use. Sometimes in the surrounding mountains, ridges 
and canons are found where there is but one road to the feeding 
ground, salt-lick, or watering place. These places naturally good 
for the purpose were often improved by placing obstructions and 
by making lanes of brush and \ines. In this trail at the proper 
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place was hung a noose so arranged that the passing animal conld 
not escape it. The rope needed to be very strong and the man 
who possessed a supply of it was rich. It was made by patient 
twisting together of twine made of fiber obtained from the leaf 
of the Iris. The deer and elk were driven to these snares by men 
provided with sticks which they beat upon their hands as a 
supplement to their shouting. The native dogs are said to have 
been employed in these drives. Late in summer the grass on 
Bald Hill and perhaps in other places was fired and the fleeing 
deer taken in snares or killed with weapons whUe frantic 
from fear. 

All the region near the valley was held by heads of families as 
hunting rights. Many men had no holdings of their own but 
assisted some more fortunate man as dependent friends or as 
actual slaves. 

Deer are now often seen swimming down the river. They are 
then pursued in canoes and killed with clubs. In primitive times 
deer were driven into the river by the help of dogs and after- 
ward secured by some one waiting below. 

The man who succeeded in securing an elk had a large quantity 
of welcome food, a skin which, when properly tanned, would 
defend him in battle from the arrows of the enemy, and antlers 
which furnished him with material for spoons and wedges. 

The deer-skins were also very valuable. They were in constant 
demand for clothing and bedding. The hides were retained by 
the master of the hunt. They were carefully removed with flint 
knivQS about three and one-half inches long and two inches wide 
and quite thin. These blades were haf ted to short wooden handles. 
The carcass was cut in accordance with prescribed rules. Some 
portions were not eaten at all, among them the flesh on the 
floating ribs and the breast-bone. Other parts were forbidden to 
women. None of the animal was wasted save from religious 
scruples. The blood was drunk at once. The stomach in which 
other parts were put was buried in the ashes untU cooked and 
then eaten. The ears were a delicacy to be roasted in the camp- 
flre and eaten after the hunt. The bone of the leg was saved with 
its marrow, which was of service in mixing paint. The sinews 
were saved for bowstrings. The brain was removed and dried 
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ihat it mifirht be used in dressing the hide. The meat which was 
not needed for immediate consumption was cut into strips by the 
women and cnred over a fire. 

Meat was roasted on the coals or large pieces were placed 
before the fire and turned nntU cooked. The basket pot was used 
for boiling, the heat being applied by dropping in hot stones. 
The meat was cut in fiat pieces called kiniltats, or in strings, 
LOLkyawiltowen, before it was put in to boil. The basket was 
kept only for this purpose. The meat was served in wooden trays 
called kisintokiwat (PI. 16, Fig. 2). For religious reasons these 
were never washed. After the meal a wooden bowl (PI. 16, Fig. 1) 
was passed for each to wash his hands. The water was carried 
away from the house and thrown out. This was done to prevent 
the least particle of the animal remaining in the house. 

Squirrels, woodrats, and other small animals were killed with 
arrows and eaten. The ruffed grouse, pheasant, and mountain 
quail were killed for food. The small valley quail, the meadow 
lark, and the mourning doves, birds esteemed by white people, 
were not eaten by the Hupa. The first two mentioned are 
thought to spend the day in gambling in the underground 
regions which are the home of the dead. The stakes are the souls 
of living men. The snow in winter drives large fiocks of the varied 
robin into the valley. These were taken in snares made of twine, 
baited with acorns* The Hupa did not eat earth-worms and 
yellow- jacket grubs as do the Indians of many parts of California. 

Fish and Fishing. 

ThejBpnng.,fialmon begin to run in April. They are caught 
with a net which is stretched on three poles^ arranged in the 
form of a triangle. The main shaft is held upright. It is about 
ten feet long. The lower end rests on the bottom while fishing. 
About six inches from the lower end a pole six feet long is placed 
at right angles. From the outer end of this the third pole runs 
to the upper end of the upright shaft. 

A crib of logs and rocks is built out into the stream in the 
backwater just below a riffle. On this crib is placed a board and 
on the end of the board is usually seen a block of wood on which 
the fisherman sits. Hanging close at hand is a club (Fig. 2) 
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used to despatch the ftsh before it is removed from the net. 
UsuaUy the fisherman has a billet of wood or a flat piece of elk- 
horn in his hand from which a string: passes to the body of the 
net. Any slight motion in the net is easUy 
perceived in this way. 

The fall salmon begin to mn after the first 
rains in September or October. Daring the 
summer preparation is made for catching 
them. A dam or weir is built across the river 
at Medildin and TakimiLdin in alternate 
years. Stout peeled stakes are driven in the 
river bottom in pairs, crossing near the top 
and firmly withed together. Heavy logs are 
laid into the crotches thus made, end to end, 
forming a continuous stringer across the river. 
Stakes about four inches in diameter are driven 
on the upper side, about four feet apart, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. These are bound 
to the stringer by withes. A lattice work is 
then made on the upper side of the dam, consisting of small 
saplings bound together by chains of withes. This is made close 
enough to stop the upward migration of the salmon while imped- 
ing the fiow of the water but little. Small platforms, to stand 
on while fishing, are made by driving a stake a little below the 
dam and running poles from the dam to the top of the stake. 

The fishing is done at night or when the sun's rays are not 
too vertical. Tons of salmon are taken if the run happens to be 
good. The men have a rude shelter on the shore at one end of 
the dam where they sleep between times of fishing. The dam 
constructed with so much labor is swept away by the first high 
water. 

Long seine-like nets (PI. 14, Fig. 1) are set in still water. 
One of these nets is sixty feet long and three and a half feet wide. 
It is provided with sinkers of stone, discs three and a half inches 
in diameter with holes chipped in the centers. Twelve of these 
are attached to this net. Floats of wood are provided to buoy up 
the top edge. When the net had been set, several canoe loads 
of men went out and drove the fish into the net. 
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V-shaped obstructions used to be constructed in the river; 
the opening of the V was up-streara, one wing resting on the 
fibore and the other projecting well into the stream. At the 
point of the V was built a boat- shaped trap of round poles some- 
what higher than the surrounding water. The fish passed up 
around the end of the obstruction. They were frii^fbtened back 
hy men in canoes and in trying to escape entered the trap, through 
the bottom of which the water passed freely leaving them helpless. 

Salmon were sometimes speared before the Trinity was made 
fool by mining. A long pole was provided with two diverging 
prongs of wood at one end ( PL 13| Pig. 3) . On these prongs were 
placed spear points (PI, 13, Pig. 2} of bone about four inches long, 
provided with two barbs of bone or horn. The point and barbs 
were united by wrappings of twine covered with pitch. A socket 
waB formed between the barbs to receive the end of the wooden 
prong of the shaft, A line of doubled and twisted two-ply twine 
was attached to the spear point. This line» which was about 
thirty inches long, was made fast to the pole. The spear points 
on entering the salmon were pulled free from the prongs of the 
shaft but were still attached to it by the line. 

Sturgeon are sometimes taken in the salmon net, or in a 
stronger one made for the purpose. The sturgeon is valued 
not only for its mass of edible ilesh^ but for the glue obtained 
Jbpm its head. 

Trout and other small fish are caught in dip nets fastened to 
three poles arranged in the form of an isosceles triangle. The 
short third side, bowing out slightly, is at the bottom. The apex 
of the e^ual sides is held against the head of the fishennan and 
the sides are grasped by the hands. The net thus held is drawn 
to and fro in quick water. 

Trout and other small fish were caught in the river and creeks 
by means of primitive hooks ( PI . 1 3, Pig » 1 ) . These were made by 
placing a small sharp-pointed bone between two small sticks 
at an angle of thirty-five degrees. These were bound together 
and to the line of primitive twine by careful wrapping with fine 
thread. These hooks were usually placed on a set line in sets of 
ten or more* 

Lamprey eels are caught in great numbers during the warm 
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nights of spring. They are taken in nets similar to those nsed 
for salmon. The Hnpa are equally fond of them in their fresh 
state or when dried. Suckers used to be caught and eaten by the 
Hupa. 

No poisons, s uch as the buckeye and soap-root, were used to 
stupefy the ftsh in shallow pools. The buckeye is not found in 
the valley; and the streams are fairly constant throughout the 
year. These and other means of killing fish by wholesale are 
resorted to by the Pomo of Mendocino county. 

Yaryiag lengths of river shore were held as private fishing 
rights by the heads of famiilies. These included one or mms 
riffles suitable for the construction of a fishing crib. These 
rights passed from father to son and were always respected. 

The women attend to the dressing and curing of the fish. 
For cutting fish the stone knife is still used. The salmon eggs 
are saved and dried. They are used to lunch upon. Probably 
the Indian knew no form of food more concentrated and at the 
same time so easily portable for a journey. The heads and the 
tails of the salmon are used while fresh for immediate consump- 
tion. The heads when roasted are considered very fine. The 
Indians are fond of the cartilaginous substances which are 
abundant in them. The body of the fish is cut into three or more 
layers. If the fiesh is not held together by the backbone or the 
skin, round sticks are thrust through to keep the fiesh from falling 
to pieces while it is curing over the fire of the xonta. 

Eels are drawn and slit many times to the skin with a sharp 
bone. They are then hung over the fire to dry. 

In dressing and cleaning fish, ferns and leaves are always used 
to wipe away the blood and unclean portions. Salmon and eels 
are broiled before the fire when eaten fresh. In the dried state 
they are sometimes broiled but are often eaten without cooking. 
They are served on disk-shaped baskets (PI. 21, Fig. 2) set 
upon a mat of leaves. 

The Hupa used a dish of stone about eight inches long, six 
inches wide and three inches deep to catch the dripping oil of the 
cooking eels.* 

* These are no donbt the dishes said to have been nsed hj the Hnpa for the bak- 
ing of cakes. Professor Mason was probably misinformed as to their purpose. 
(The Bay Colleetion from Hnpa Resenration. Smithsonian Report 1886, Part I, 
p. 217.) 
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Vbgbtablb Pood. 

The gathering: of vegetable food is the duty of the women. 
u JjomB iM^'"°^^tfi the staff of life for the Hnpa. Those of tan- 
bark oak, Quercus densiflora, are the most esteemed, but in case 
of a short crop those of the Pacific post oak, Q, Cfarryana, black 
oak, Q. Oalifamica, and the maul oak, Q. chrysolepis, are nsed as 
well. 

The aooms are gathered in a conical basket called kaitemiL 
(PL 22, Fig. 1) abont sixteen inches deep and twenty-one 
mches in diameter at the top and six inches at the bottom. The 
basket is carried on the back, the apex resting in the small of 
the back and the top reaching well to the neck. A canying strap 
(formerly of elk-hide) passes around the middle of the back part 
of the basket, over the woman's shoulders and around her head 
half-way between the crown and the forehead. 

If the weather is good, the acorns are placed in the snn to 
dry. The roof of the house is often used as a place for drying, 
a ladder similar to the one used in the house being leaned against 
the eaves to enable the women to tend them with ease. The 
aooms are stored in large hampers called djelo (PI. 23, Fig. 1). 
One of the largest is thirty-two inches deep and thirty- 
nine inches in diameter at the base and narrowed at the top to 
twenty inches. These are made after the close-twined style of 
Hupa basketry. 

As soon as the gathering season is over the shelling begins. 
This is done by resting the acorn, held between the thumb and 
fingers, on a rock and tapping it with a stone. The men some- 
times assist in this work. The acorns when shelled and split are 
called dj5aslai. They are thoroughly dried and stored again in 
hampers. 

When needed for food the women grind them into flour. A 
buckskin or cloth is spread down on a hard flat stone which is 
set in the earthen floor of the xonta. On this is placed a 
funnel-shaped basket, kaiist (PI. 24, Fig. 1), about four and 
a half inches deep, sixteen inches in diameter at the top 
and five inches at the bottom. The top of this basket is 
made firm by a heavy rim turned in so as to be horizontal. 
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The basket is stiffened by withes placed around on the out- 
side covered by the material used in twining the basket. A 
split withe is also placed inside under the rim for the same 
purpose. The woman sits with the basket under her legs just 
below the knees. With the stone pestle, meist, she pounds the 
acorns to a fine powder. She has a brush at hand to sweep up 
scattered meal and to brush it from the mill when she has finished. 
This brush is made of fibers taken from the sheath of the bulb of 
soap-root, Ohlorogalum pomeridianum, bound with buckskin.* 
Prom time to time she takes out the fine flour and sifts it in 
a shallow basket called miLdakidiL (PI. 25, Fig. 1), by giving 
it a gentle motion up and down as it is held at an angle over a 
large basket-pan, kiwat (PI. 24, Fig. 2) . The flour is constantly 
drawn toward the sifter with the hand. During this process the 
flue flour runs over the lower edge of the basket, the coarser 
pieces being retained for a second grinding. At this stage the 
material is called witwat. 

The woman now goes to a place on the river shore where there 
is washed sandt (PI. 15, Fig. 1). She scoops out the sand, 
at the same time building up the edges, until she has a hole large 
enough to hold her flour. The flour is then placed in this saucer- 
shaped hole. She builds a fire near by and heats the hard, flat 
stones kept for the purpose. When they are hot, by means of 
two sticks she drops them into a basket-pot called miltoi. The 
water is heated until it is nearly scalding hot. It is then dipped 
from the large basket with a basket-cup and poured on the flour. 
As fast as it soaks away more water is added until the material 
loses its bitter taste. The wet uncooked meal is called kitast. 

Before removing the flour the woman roughens the surface 
with her hand. She then puts her hand on it palm down and 
removes it, taking up the underlying material with ^coat- 
ing of the sand. She holds this over the basket-cup and washes 
off the sand (PI. 15, Fig. 2). In this way it is all taken up and 
washed. A little is usually cooked on the spot and eaten. The 
remainder is taken to the xonta and cooked. It is placed in a 
basket about ten inches in diameter and six inches deep twined 

*Th6 supposed hair brash of Professor Mason. Smithsonian Report 1886, 
Parti, p. 214. 

tin winter the sand is often brong^ht to the house and the leaching done inside. 
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with material taken froni the root of a piDe. This is water-tight. 
A little water is added and the hot stones are dropped in. After 
a few minutes a quantity of water is added with more hot stones. 
It is vigorously stirred with a wooden paddle called 
miLteunakyokut (Fig. 3). The cooked mnsh is 
called saxauw. The mush is plaeed in smaller 
similai* baskets called xaitsa. These are passed to 
the men^ eaeh having his owii. They eat the mush 
with spoons of elk-horn (PI. 16, Figs. 3 and 4) called 
kitekin or of wood. The bowl of the spoon is rather 
large (two and seven-eighths by two and three- 
eighth inehes) with the handle sometimes nearly at 
right angles to the bowl. The handle is four or 
more inehes long and eai'ved and cut to form geo- 
metric designs. These are kept in a basket hanging 
on the wall of the xonta. 

The wonieii use a valve of Mtfiilus Califortiianus 
(PL 16, Fig. 6) , in its natural state, for a spoon and 
often eat from the large pot in which the mush is 
cooked. The Hnpa are very fond of this acorn 
mush. Those who have plenty of food such as white 
people use still make the acorn mush occasionally. 
When a little salt is added it is quite agreeable to 
'*** * a white manVs taste. No other food is allowed to 
one who is preparing for a ceremony. The Hupa used to bury 
aeoms unshelled in the damp ground and let them remain until 
they were well molded. They were then boiled without being 
ground. Bread was sometimes made of the acorns by putting 
the mash on a hot flat rock. This was taken on a journey or 
to the hunting camp. It was sometimes soaked and eaten as 
mush. 

The hazel-nut, Corylus rostrata var. OaHfomica, kilateonde, 
is excellent food. The nuts are ripe in June and July, and are 
gathered as soon as ripe, for the bears are ver>^ fond of them. 
They are di'ied and eaten raw from the shell. A few chinquapin, 
Oasfanea chrysophyUa, grow near the valley. The nuts are eaten 
when found. The nuts of the pepperwood, Uwhellularia Cali- 
fomica, are roasted in the ashes and eaten. The seeds of the 
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sugar pine, Pinus Lambertiana^ are much valued by the Hupa. 
They go in large companies, men and women together, to the 
tops of the ridges, where the trees are found, and camp for some 
time. The seeds are in proper condition for gathering in October. 
In olden times the men used to compete with one another in tree 
climbing to secure the cones. Now-a-days the trees are felled 
and stripped of their cones. The cones are pounded until the 
seeds loosen and drop or are easily plucked out. These nuts are 
eaten raw, either shelled or shells and all. 

The seeds of the digger pine, P. /Sabtntana, are also used, but 
are not so highly esteemed as those of the sugar pine. The cones 
of the digger pine are eaten in June when they are green. They 
are rolled in the dust to render the pitch less troublesome, and 
then trimmed with a knife. The cone is split and the central 
portion with the soft unripe seeds is eaten raw. It is not an 
article of food that would tempt a white man. 

The Hupa use the bulbs of many plants, mostly the members 
of the lily family. These have the generic name yinetau. The 
women dug the bulbs in former times with pointed sticks, the 
men sometimes accompanying them with their stones knives to 
renew the points when necessary. The soap-root, Ohlarogalum 
pameridianum, is the largest and most plentiful of these bulbs. 
They are cooked for about two days in the following manner. 
A large pit is dug and lined with rocks. A hot fire is maintained 
until the rocks and surrounding earth are well heated. The fire 
is then drawn, the pit is lined with leaves and a quantity of the 
bulbs thrown in. Leaves are placed on top and the whole covered 
with earth. A big fire is then buUt on top. The leaves of the 
wild grape, Vitis Cdlifamica, and wood sorrel, Oxalis Oregana, 
are used to line the pit, and are also mixed with the bulbs. They 
are said to improve the flavor. When cooked in this manner 
they are agreeable and nourishing food. The Indians of Mendo- 
cino county seem never to use the bulb of this plant for food, 
but employ it for stupefying fish,* while the Hupa are ignorant 
of its value for that purpose. The Hupa use the bulbs of 
Oalochorius Maweanus, Hookera laxa, H. eangesta, Brodi<Ba muUi- 



•V. K. Chesnnt, Contrllmtiona from the U. S. National HertMurinm, Vol. yll 
No. 3, p. 320. 
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fUmi^ and probably other species of this genus. The bulbs 
are roasted in the ashes or boUed in baskets. 

The fresh shoots of many plants are eaten raw. Food of 
this kind is called saluir. Among the plants so used are Wyethia 
imgugtifolia, tcalatdftn, Leptoiotnia Califamica, mftxatcex51en, 
Heraeleum kmatum, selkyo, Angelica tamentosa, xonsiLsaluir 
^summer saluir." 

/A seaweed, Porphyra perforata, called la, was brought from 
the coast at the mouth of the Klamath by boats or from Trinidad 
by parties making the journey overland. This furnished the 
salt required for good health^ One doctor is said to eat this sea- 
weed to make his thirst still more intense when he refrains from 
water in medicine hunting. 

The seeds of grasses, certain Oompositm, and other plants were 
beaten into a basket with a wicker beater (PL 23, Fig. 2). They 
were carefully cleaned by winnowing and hand picking. The seeds 
were cooked by placing live coals of tan-bark oak among them in 
a basket-pan. The basket was constantly shaken and tossed to 
prevent the burning of the seeds and the basket. When the 
seeds were sufficiently cooked they were pounded in the same 
manner that acorns are reduced to flour, but with a pestle of 
lighter weight. The flour was served without further preparation 
on small saucer-shaped pieces of basket-work. The weeds intro- 
duced since the coming of white people have so crowded out and 
mingled with the native plants used for this purpose that the 
Hupa do not now attempt to gather the seeds. One woman was 
found who had a small quantity of seeds gathered many years 
ago. She prepared these in the manner described. 

The valley and surrounding hills furnish an abundant 
variety and quantity of berries. Many acres are covered with 
manzanita, Arctostaphylos Manzanita, dinuti^. The fresh fruit 
is eaten when ripe in midsummer and even later when it has 
become dry and powdery. The fruit used to be gathered in large 
quantities and dried on the sand by the river. When required 
for food these berries were pounded in the basket-mortar and the 
flour was separated from the seeds. The flour was eaten dry 
without cooking. The seeds were soaked in water and the liquid 
WHB drunk without fermentation. The fruit of the madrona, 
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Arimima Memtimi. kdeflo, k« Aakat m m b«ket with hot rocks 
tthd tiKncttHi. The hemeg o< H eUi mm i ks mrtmtifoKa, called by 
tb( Hup* Bdevite* "^fiitfe ■trfmiia berries," are also eaten. - 
Hndd fe b tt f iea . Fairi'iaiaM iinfaM. tewilte, are ^ery plentdfol. 
Thej rcnain on the boahea until Christmaa. The berries of the 
eUer. Smmim^ms f to a c a. teohwwr, are eaten. Thimble berries, 
Bmlms pmrviJUfnu. wnndanv. raspbeiries, B, leueodtrmis^ black- 
berries. B, riiifMrns. and aercral qiccies of Bibes (gooseberries 
andeiimnt«).arein fruit daring the sprini; and sommer months. 

OCCTPATIOXS OP MEN. 

Bow A3iD ASBOW MaKDiO. 

The bow and a qniver of well made arrows were the essentials 
of every man's well-being. Upon the perfection of these weapons 
of war and chase and the man's strength and skill in their nse 
depended his fitness to sarviye. While he eonld not rely on 
another man's skill in their nse, he eonld and did make nse of 
his neighbor's skill in their mannfaetnre. Thns arose among 
the Indians the beginning of division of labor, which has reached 
snch proportions among ns. 

The Hnpa are fortunate in having for bow-making the yew, 
Taxus brevifolia. Lieutenant Bay, U. S. A., has described the 
Hnpa method of bow-making: 

**To make a bow, the wood of a yew sapling, two and a half 
to three inches in diameter is selected and rough hewn to shape, the 
heart side inward and the back carefully smoothed to the form of 
the back of the bow. The sinew is laid on while the wood is 
green, and held in place until dry by means of a twine wrapping. 
In this condition it is hung in the sweat-house untU the wood is 
thoroughly seasoned, when it is finished and strung, and in some 
cases the back varnished and painted. The most delicate part of 
the operation is to get the proper tension on the sinew backing. 
If it is too tight the wood crimps or splinters when the bow is 
Htrung, and a lack of proper tension leaves the bow weak and 
worthhms. When the bow is seasoned it has a reverse curve of 
about three inches.'' 
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"The sinew for the baeking and bow-string is taken from the 

fbaek and the hind leg of the deer at the time of killing, and dried 

or fnture nse. When required it is soaked until pliable, stripped 

ato fine shreds and laid on by commencing at each end and 

'terminating at the center of the bow*" 

"The glue nsed to fix the backing is obtained by boiling the 
gland of the lower jaw and nose of the sturgeon. This is dried 
in balls and preserved for use, and is prepared by simply dipping 
it in warm wat^r and rubbing it on the wood."* 

These Hupa bows (PL 11, Pigs. 1, 2, and 3) are short and 
ie as compaFed with those in nse east of the Rocky Mountains* 
'One which was measured is three feet three inches long. The 
string from nock to nock is three feet. The unstrung bow has a 
reverse curve of five inches. The middle of this bow is one and 
three-fourths inches wide, expanding to two and one-fourth 
inches at the middle of the limbs and contracting to five-eighths 
of an inch at the nocks. The nocks are an inch long and are 
bent back at an angle of about forty-five degrees. The middle 
of the bow is wrapped with buckskin for a space of three and 
one- half inches to give a firm hold for the hand. This bow is 
provided with a string of sinew twine about one-eighth of an 
inch thick. Hupa bows are sometimes decorated with paint on 
.the back. The designs are often triangles. 

Lieutenant Ray, in commenting on the power of these bows, 
*'The bows made by these people are effective for game up 
to fifty or seventy-five yards, and would inflict a serious wound 
at 100 yards. At fifty yards the arrows will penetrate a deer 
five or ten inches. I never heard of one passing entirely through 
deer."t 
Walter Van Dyke, writing in the Overland Monthly for 
December, 1891, p. 658, speaking of a wound which was received 
by a oompanion during the exciting times of 1851 » says: "An 
arrow struck him about the middle of the left thigh and passed 
ilear through." Such a shot, it is evident* would have passed 
»ugh the softer parts of a deer^s body. The Hupa declare 
that they did sometimes shoot through a deer. 



•SmithBonlAn B«port, 1S86, Part I, p. 228. 
tSmittiwmlAn Report, 1686. Part I, p. 229. 

Am. Asob. £th< 1, 3, 
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The war and hunting arrows of the Hupa (PL 11, Pig. 4) are 
from thirty to thirty-six inches long. The average length is 
about thirty-two inches from nock to point. Most of these 
arrows are provided with a foreshaft. The main shaft is made 
from the straight shoots of the syringa, PMladelphus Lewisii, 
kax&s. The pith is removed and a foreshaft about four 
inches long made of the June berry, Amelanchier alnifolia, a 
very hard wood, is inserted. The end of the shaft is wrapped 
with sinew to prevent its splitting. The nock is usually but 
not invariably cylindrical. Three feathers from the hawk, split 
through the quill, are attached to the shaftment by wrapping 
them at each end with sinew. The feathers are trimmed until 
they are of uniform length and size. The points are secured to 
the foreshaft by sinew thread which passes into notches made 
for the purpose in the sides of the base of the points (PI. 12, 
Fig. 2). Sturgeon glue is added to prevent the threads from 
slipping on the wood. 

The points of the arrows are of obsidian, flint, bone, or 
iron, and are now sometimes made of bottle-glass. After a suit- 
able piece of obsidian, flint, or glass has been removed 
with a blow it is worked into shape by placing it on a piece 
of buckskin laid on the left palm and held with the flngers 
of the left hand and applying pressure with an implement 
held in the right hand (PL 12, Pig. 1). The flaking tool (PL 
12, Fig. 3) consists of a piece of antler lashed to a stick of wood 
about fifteen inches in length. This handle passes back through 
the hand and along the fore arm, giving leverage for considerable 
pressure. Old Rodger, the only Hupa who can now chip stone, 
made two arrow-i>oints of black obsidian in about two hours' 
time. One of these he condemned and the other did not satisfy 
him. He did the first flaking on each with a large flat file, applying 
pressure with the tip of the handle end. The latter part of the 
work he did with the primitive implement, finishing with a large 
blunt awl (PL 12, Pig. 4). 

The shaftment and sometimes the foreshaft was marked with 
rings in blue, black, and red paint. The professional fletcher 
made a large number of arrows at a time. He did not finish a 
single arrow and then begin another, but kept all in the same 
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stage as the work progressed. When finished they were sorted 
into certain lengths and each length was given distinetive mark- 
ings. The purehaser secured a qniver of arrows of uniform 
length and markings. He was able to recognize his arrow when 
found in a slain man or deer, and to prove his claim by referring 
to the remaining arrows in his quiver. 

For hunting small game and for shooting at a mark, an*ows 
without points but with a foreshaft were used (PL 11, Fig. 5), 
If the foreshaft broke a new one could be quickly inserted. For 
the use of boys, quite small arrows (PL 11, Fig, 6} were made 
of huckleberry, Vaccinium ovaium. They were provided with 
two unspUt feathers from the yeUow hammer^s wing. The shafts 
of arrows were sometimes made of elder, Sambucus glauca. A 
large stem was split, yielding straight pieces suited to the purpose. 

Net Makinq. 

For nets and snares the Hupa make twine and rope from the 
leaves of Iris mucrosiphon, mesteelen. The material is said to 
be better when taken from plants growing under oaks than from 
those found under pines. The leaves are gathered in the fall 
when fuUy mature. Two fibers only are obtained from each leaf 
aear the margins. The fibers are separated from the rest of the 
leaf by drawing it past the thumb on which an artificial nail 
made from a mussel shell is worn (PL 14, Fig. 3). This shell 
is held in place by a strip of buckskin through which the thumb 
passes. ' The fibers are twisted by rolling them between the palm 
and the thigh « as a shoemaker twists his thread. The final pro- 
duct is two-ply and as large as desired. 

The twine for net making is wound on a bobbin (PL 14, 
Pig. 2) about eighteen inches long and having in each end an 
oval eye. The diameter of the eyes are about three-fourths and 
five^eighths inches. The ends are pointed for convenience in tying 
the net. Slits are provided through which the thread passes 
readily to and from the eye. 

Professor Mason says: ^*The net is knotted like those of 
eiTQieed people; that is, the thread of each mesh is brought 
down around the mesh-stick (PL 14, Pigs. 4 and 5) , then through 
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the bight of the stitch above, and fastened by a half hitch qnite 
aronnd both strands of the same mesh."* 

Hide Dressing. 

The Indians prized the skins of various animals for nse and 
ornament. The deer and elk famished clothing and bedding. 
Buckskin was used for many purposes, for wrapping, covering, 
and tying articles. It largely took the place of cloth, paper, and 
string with us. A fine deer-skin which was peculiarly marked, 
nearly or entirely black, or nearly or entirely white, was dressed 
with the hair on and used in the White Deer-skin Dance. The 
white deer-skin became an heirloom which could not be sold. A 
particularly pretty fawn-skin with its rows of spots was saved 
for the dance or made into a quiver. The skin of the panther 
was worn by the men as a robe. The skin of the silver fox, 
Vulpes fulvus argentatus, was much prized for its beauty and 
was made into a quiver for "dress occasions." The water 
animals, the otter, the fisher, etc., were all valued for their 
beautiful, fine fur. Their skins were used for quivers. Last 
and least of all the little mole gave up its skin to the babies for 
a plaything. 

A skin was dressed with the hair left on by scraping it 
faithfully with the rib of a deer and with stone scrapers. The 
surface was anointed with a concoction of deer brains and water, 
and manipulated with the hands until it was soft and pliable. 
When it was desired to make leather from the skin of the elk, 
deer, or panther, the hair was scraped off after the hide had 
been macerated by leaving it buried in wet sand for several days. 
They were not able to render the skins impervious to water by 
tanning. 

Pipe Making and Tobacco Raising. 

Smoking has been practiced by the Hupa from time imme- 
morial. Their gods smoked. It is in fact a semi-religious practice. 
The pipe, kinaigyan, was and is still made of selected wood of 
the manzanita or yew. The ordinary pipe (PI. 17, Pigs. 2 and 3) 
is about four and one-half inches long, and cylindrical in shape. 

•Smithsonian Report, 1886, Part 1, p. 225, and PI. ziz. 
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The diameter at the smallest part is about three-eighths of an 
inch. A gentle curve gives the mouth end a diameter of five- 
eighths of an inch and tlie bowl end an inch. The pipes are 
worked down with sandstone and polished off with stems of 
the horsetiiil rush, Equiseium robustum, in so fine a manner that 
even Professor Mason was deceived, thinking them turned by 
white men in a lathe** 

Usually the pipe is faced with serpentine or sandstone. 
The face of stone (PL 17, Fig. 5) shows only about one-half 
an inch on the outside, but it enters the funnel-shaped wooden 
part so as to line the bowl of the pipe. The bowl is three- fourths 
of an inch deep. A shoulder is made on the wood of the bowl; 
then the soapstone is brought into shape with a knife. The 
pieces are constantly tried to insure a good fit. To make the 
joint perfect between the wood and the stone, a little sand is put 
in, and the stone is twisted to wear away any projections. The 
shaman's pipe (Fl, 17» Fig. 6) is similar but ranch longer, some 
of them measuring twelve inches. Often narrow stripes of 
mother-of-pearl are neatly inlaid, lengthwise the pipe next to the 
stone facing. Pipes entirely of wood are also used. These are of the 
smaller size and are ornamented at the bowl end with carvings. 
The Hupa occasionally make pipes all of stone {PI. 17, Fig. 4). 
Such pipes are frequently to be seen in use on the Klamath river. 
The pipe is carried in a little sack of buckskin (PL 17, Fig. 1) 
tied with a string of the same material. Tobacco is put into the 
bag and then the pipe is pushed in bowl first, not stem first, as 
Professor Mason has pictured it.t 

The tobacco used was cultivated, the only instance of agricul- 
1 tore among the Hupa. Logs were burned and the seed sown in 
the ashes. The plant appears to be and probably is identical with 
the wild Nicotiana Bigelovii, but the Hupa say the cultivated 
form is better. The wild fonn found along the river they say is 
poison! It is believed that an enemy's death may be caused by 
giving him tobacco fi'om plants growing on a grave. 

MlSOEI^LANEOUS. 

It was the man's duty to make the fire-sticks (PL 17, Pig. 7} 
when new ones were needed to replace the worn out ones. A 

•SmlthRoniiwi Report, 1886* Part I. p. 220. 
tSmltliAQQiAii Report, 1886, Pmrt I, PI. xvi. 
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piece from the root of the cottonwood is obtained for this 
purpose. After it is well seasoned by hanging in the sweat- 
house, one piece is worked down until it is about a foot long 
one inch wide and three fourths of an inch thick. Several small 
shallow holes are made on one side of this. Little grooves are 
cut from these holes to the edge of the stick. Another piece is 
made about fifteen inches long and one-half inch in diameter, 
pointed at one end. To start a fire the last mentioned piece is 
whirled rapidly in one of the holes of the first piece. Soon 
, little glowing dust runs down the notches and ignites the prepared 
tinder.* During leisure times the men occupied themselves in 
making the articles used in the dances. Objects of feathers and 
fur subject to attacks from moths were kept in oblong wooden 
receptacles provided with covers which fitted perfectiy. Wealth 
-^ consisted largely of the non-essentials of life. These they were 

always seeking to accumulate. The man's only routine work 
was the bringing of wood for the sweat-house. This was usually 
done in the early morning. 



OCCUPATIONS OP WOMEN. 
Basket Makinq. 

Por basket making the woman needs slim round twigs for 
upright ribs, pliable material for twining around horizontally, 
and dyeing material to make her basket more beautiful. 

Por ribs she goes to a place where a fire has burned over a 
hazel patch. She finds there shoots all of a size. Por the larger 
baskets she takes the shoots the second or third year after a fire«^ 
These shoots are from Corylus rostrata var. Califomica, called 
mfikaikitLoi, **on it one makes a basket." They are gathered as 
soon as the sap is well started and the leaves have commenced to 
grow. The twigs must be i>eeled while still fresh. The woman 
takes the butt of the twig in her mouth and starts the bark with 
her teeth, then, keeping hold with her teeth, she pulls the twig 
out of its skin with her hands. The i>eeled twigs are piled in 
bundles (PI. 20, Pig. 3), dried in the sun, and laid away for 

•Hupa Texts xU. 
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fatnre nse. The foundation of nearly all Hupa baskets is of 
hazel. For small, fine baskets young shoots of a willow, Salix 
^Mviatilis var. argyraphylla, are used. They result in more 
shapely but not so durable baskets.* This species of willow is 
not common in the valley, but grows at Willow Creek, twelve 
miles south. The native name of this willow was kitdilmai, 
'*g'*y»" hut it is now usually called toxatawe, "it grows by the 
water," to avoid the name of a dead person. 

The pliable material used for twining is of three classes: 
first, strong filaments, made from the roots of deciduous trees, 
used where extra strength is required, especially at the origin of 
the basket; second, serviceable material for baskets which must 
hold water, obtained from the roots of coniferous trees; third, 
white and colored material for ornamentation. For the first 
class of material, called kftt, the roots of alder, Alnus Oregana, 
willow, Balix sp., cottonwood, Populus trichocarpa, and wild 
grape, Vitis Oalifomiea, are used. The second class, called 
xai (PI. 20, Fig. 2), is derived from the digger pine, Pinus 
Sabiniana, nadeL, yellow pine, Pinus ponderosa, diltcwag, and 
two varieties imi>orted occasionally from the coast, redwood. 
Sequoia sempervirens, and lowland spruce, Picea Sitchensis. 
The roots of different individual pines of both species vary in 
value. Some are very hard to split. The chunks of root are 
buried in a hole where a fire has been built. If after one night 
they do not readily separate into thin flat pieces, the fire is 
renewed and the root is baked again. These layers are soaked 
in water and scraped until smooth and uniform. They are then 
divided into strands of the desired width. 

For decorative work the leaves of bear-grass, Xerophyllum 
tenax, LoteL (PL 20, Fig. 4), give a clear white, and the stems 
of the maidenhair fern, Adiantum pedatum, miikaikinxfiLnewan 
(PL 20, Fig. 5) , furnish a glossy black. The leaves of the Xero- 
phffllum tenax are gathered in the late summer when the tips begin 
to show white. They are then tough. The ground is frequently 
burned over and the spot visited on the second or third year 
after. This plant is very common on dry ridges at an elevation 

• WUlow shoots were not formerly ased. Growing along the river as they do 
they were thou^t to belong to the under-world. The willow is attacked by insects 
frmn which the hasel is exempt. 
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of from two to four thousand feet. The leaves are tied in bundles 
and kept until needed. The stems of the maidenhair fern are 
gathered when full grown. They are pounded with a stone until 
the black outside shreds off. The stems of the giant fern, 
Woodwardia radicans^ meme, furnishes a material which takes 
a reddish brown color from the bark of the alder. Small strands 
are stripped from the inside of the stem. The woman chews 
the alder bark and then draws the strand through her mouth. 
In this way a permanent color is imparted to the material. 
Some Hupa women now dye the fern stems in a decoction of 
alder bark made by boiling it in water. The color obtained is 
said not to be so uniform or so permanent. The leaves of 
Xerophyllum tenax are dyed bright yellow with a lichen, Evemia 
miXpina, which grows abundantly on the trees at high elevations. 
The lichen is boiled for some time and the material is immersed 
in the liquid until the proper color results. The root of the 
Oregon grape, Berberis sp., is sometimes used to dye the Xero- 
phyllum tenax, a similar shade of yellow resulting. Porcupine 
quills are sometimes dyed with Evemia vulpina, which gives 
them a very bright and glossy yellow. 

The Hupa baskets are of twined work as distinguished from 
the coiled work of Mendocino county and Southern Califomia, 
and from the plaited work of the East. That is, in the twined 
work the heavy foundation is vertical from the center to the 
rim of the basket, and the woof of lighter material is hori- 
zontal; while in coiled work the heavy foundation is laid in 
horizontal coils around the basket with the filling run spirally 
around the heavy twigs. As distinguished from the plaited work 
of the Algonkin, the twined work is done with two strands 
carried simultaneously, alternating above and below each other, 
completely hiding the foundation, while the plaited work is done 
with one strand and shows the foundation and woof alternately. 
The closely twined work of the Hupa is quite flexible, but 
returns to its proper shape which it maintains very well. The 
coiled work of the Pomo is exceedingly rigid and firm. The Hupa 
baskets are either close-twined so that the foundation does not 
appear at all, or open, the twigs of the foundation being merely 
held in place by chains of woof. , 
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The simplest example of twined work is seen in the lattice 
work used in the fish dams. The splits peeled poles, about an inch 
in diameter, are held in place by thi*ee or more rows of chain, 
made of two strands of withes crossed between the poles. This 
part of the weir may have served as the pattern for twined 
baskets. The nearly flat disks of open work used for serving 

'salmon (PL 21, Fig. 2) are made by joining hazel twigs by 
their butts at the eenter and letting the tips radiate toward the 
rim. Smaller hazel twigs are twined around in a spiral about 
an inch apart. Additional radiating ribs are inserted in the 
chains, as the rim is approached, to make the meshes of even 
width. The end of the radiating twigs are trimmed beyond the 
last round, which is double. To give the basket a concavity, 
the outer rounds of chain ai*e drawn tighter than the rest, the 
ribs being kept wet and gently bent with the hand. 

Similar work of greater concavity results in the burden-basket 
(PL 22, Pig. 1). A heavy rim projecting toward the inside at 
right angles to the wall of the basket is made by twining several 

! tftrands at the top. This adds greatly to the rigidity of the top 
of the basket. The baby-basket (PL 21, Fig. 1) is made of 
fiimilar open-work, except that the ribs of the back start from a 
heavy horizontal twig of hazel which f onus the bottom instead of 
all coming from a point, as in the ordinary basket. The chains 
occur in twos or threes, and are al>ont four inches apart. The 
ribs of the sides are joined by laying the butts together at the 
medial line in front. They are then carried to the top in curves 
parallel to the bottom and the edges of the back. The chains of 
the back continue around the sides to the rim, which is strength- 
ened by grouping the ribs and covering them with spirally coiled 
strips of flat material. 

For storing fish the Hupa made baskets, called kaitcint, with 
the chains of the woof far apart as in open work but the ribs 
ekwe together in groups of threes or fours. 

The basket for cooking soup (PL 15) has ribs of hazel joined 
at the origin which is made by a close wrapping of strong basket- 
stuff, either xai from the root of a coniferous tree, or ktit from the 
root of a deciduous tree. These pieces of root are continued to 
form the woof, twined as already described, except that at the 
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commencement the two pieces of woof do not cross after each 
rib but after groups of four and five. When about five rounds 
have been twined in this way, the reg^ular crossing after every 
rib is begun. When the bottom has been completed, a raised 
ring is formed on the outside by canying three strands instead 
of two and by including two ribs between the crossings of the 
woof (PI. 20, Pig. 1). Once or twice around and the work goes 
on as before, crossing after each rib. This ring is introduced to 
hold the ribs more firmly at the turn of the basket. The ribs are 
kept moist by letting them slip through the wet hand. Some- 
times it is necessary to put the whole piece of work in water and 
take up another. New ribs and new strands of woof are intro- 
duced at pleasure. The ends of the woof strands are left project- 
ing on the inside until the weaving is done. When the place on 
the wall of the basket has been reached where ornamentation is to 
begin, figures, usually geometrical, are made by laying thin strips 
of Xerophyllum tenax leaves over the woof (PL 25, Fig. 2). 
The Xerophyllum placed outside gives the white; the root itself is 
brought into view for the brown. The Xerophyllum strand does 
not displace one of the strands of root but supplements it, cover- 
ing the outside when white is wanted in the design. About 
three-fourths of the way to the top two raised ridges are often 
made by laying pieces of the pine-root around the basket on the 
outside and wrapping them with the white Xerophyllum. Between 
these two ridges are one or more rounds twined in the usual man- 
ner. The figures introduced above the ridges are synmietrical 
with those below but inverted. The rim requires no finishing 
other than trimming the ends of the ribs even. The ends of the 
material introduced during the weaving are rubbed off on the 
inside by means of a piece of stone. A basket made in this 
manner is water-tight and will last many years in common use 
as a cooking vessel. 

For collecting seeds a basket similar in shape to the common 
burden basket was made in the closely woven style (PI. 22, Fig. 2) . 
The lower third of the basket was covered with vertical stripes. 
The remainder furnished a zone for designs. 

Large storage baskets, called djel5, are made of dose- 
twined work (PL 23, Fig. 1). The base is of greater diameter 
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than the top.* These baskets, on acconnt of their nnnsual height 
and the consequent great width of the zone, usually have the 
designs in long vertical bands. 

Saucer-shaped pans of varying size are made. A small one 
in the University museum is eight inches in diameter. It is pro- 
vided with a loop for the finger like a tea-cup. Pans of this 
size called miLkituwat, were formerly used to serve the flour from 
native seeds. The larger specimens (PI. 24, Fig. 2) , one of which 
measures twenty-four inches, is used to catch the acorn meal 
when it is sifted. Baskets of this kind are decorated about 
the origin and in a regular zone on the convexed side. When 
they have been completed they are wet and turned, bringing the 
finished and decorated surface inside. 

The common hat, kdstan, worn by the older women, is made 
of the root-material and quite plain. The younger women wear 
highly decorated, and often very beautiful, caps (PI. 26). 
The origin is made of kfit, the root-material from deciduous 
trees. After seven or eight rounds pine-root is used. This is 
entirely hidden by the decorative material. The body is in white, 
made by overlaying the root-strand with Xerophyllum tenax. 
The choicest hats have black designs made from the stem of 
the maidenhair fern, relieved sometimes with a bright yellow 
obtained by dyeing Xerophyllum leaves with the yellow lichen. 
The more common ones have the designs in red, obtained by 
dyeing the inner part of the stem of the giant fern with alder 
bark. These are relieved with black. 

The under strand of root is kept damp while the work 
is going on. Great care is required to maintain the correct 
amount of moisture or the basket will have humps from the 
uneven contraction of the drying material. Fine work can 
not be done on a windy day as the material dries too rapidly. 
A raised ring, made with a single round of three strands of 
strong root material like that used at the origin, is introduced at 
the beginning of the wall and another about three-quarters of an 
inch from the rim. This is done to hold the ribs in place and to 
prevent the spreading of the basket. For extra fine work grape- 
vine roots are used for the under strand throughout the basket. 
These furnish a more pliable filament than do pine roots. 

* Supra p. 27. 
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The raised rings divide the surface of the hat into three areas 
for decoration, that from the origin to the first ring, that from 
the first ring to the second, and that from the second ring to 
the rim. The origin is usually surrounded by a few rounds in 
unbroken color, after which the designs are introduced on a 
ground of white. Prom ring to ring on the side is the principal 
zone of decoration, not only on the hats but on all decorated 
work. Usually colored bands border the zone at top and bottom 
next to the rings. These bands may be straight and plain, 
straight with colors alternating vertically, straight with colors 
alternating horizontally, or zig-zag. Care is sometimes taken to 
make the bands wider or narrower, according as the basket 
diminishes or increases in diameter. One example has bands of 
three rounds at the bottom and four at the top. This zone on 
the side is divided horizontally into halves. The dividing line is 
usually imaginary, but occasionally expressed. The design is 
repeated three or four times in the circuit of the basket and 
occurs inverted, whenever it is invertible, in the upper half of 
the zone. The figures either rest upon each other at the middle 
of the zone, or, when their bases are broad and tops narrow, pass 
each other and the median line (PL 25, Pig. 4). The space 
between the last ring and the rim contains a fraction, usually a 
half, of the design used in the principal zone. 

With a few exceptions all the known designs upon Hupa 
baskets are geometrical figures or combinations of geometrical 
figures. These figures and the combinations of them have names. 
Perhaps the most frequent figure seen, not only on their baskets 
but on other decorated objects, is the isoceles triangle (Pig. 4). 

The Hupa calls this Lui^mintcwuir, 
"rattlesnake's nose." When ques- 
tioned they invariably answer that it 
is so called because it looks like a 
snake's nose, and that it does not 
represent that animal. This figure 
^^®- ^- results, in weaving a basket, from a 

single stitch of color followed in each succeeding round by an 
additional stitch on each side until the required size is obtained. 
The same figure inverted is constructed by taking a base line of 
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the desired leng^th consisting: of an odd number of stitehes. 

In each succeeding round one stitcb 
is omitted on each side until only one 
is left to form the apex. The equal 
sides of this fig^nre must be neither 
horizontal nor vertical. Right-angled 
triangles made with a horizontal line 
meeting a vertical line are called 
tcesiiiialwiltcwel (Fig. 5), said to 
mean ^* sharp and slanting.*' This 

figure results by receding from a given point or base line one 

stitch at a time on one side only. 

If the first figure, the Luwniintcwiiw^ is truncated we have a 

quadrilateral* This figure (Fig. 6) results by starting with a 






Fig. 5, 







Fig. 6. 

line of some length and adding one stitch to each side each snc- 
oeeding round, or by startiug with a base line and discontinuing 
the narrowing before a point is reached. This figure is often, 
perhaps always, found associated with the isosceles triangle called 
LuirmintcwuMf. 

Rectangles are sometimes seen. They are hard to construct 
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Fig. 7. 



on the curved surface of a basket which is increasing or dimiu- 
ifihing in diameter, and the result is not pleasing. Oblique- 
angied parallelograms are very frequently used (Fig. 7). The 
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name g'iven to them is iiiLkiitdftsaaii,"set on top of one another." 
This doubtless is the name when they are superimposed and not 
the name of the figure itself. They seldom occur under other 
circumstances and perhaps the element has no name. They 







Fio. 8. 

result in weaving from a base line from which the weaver 
recedes on the right and advances on the left one stiteh at a time. 
This figure seems usually to have the upper angle t^jward the left. 
A figure closely resembling the last, since it has the general 
outline of the rhomboid, differs from it in that it has angles 

projecting from the oblique sides 
with the outer line vertical and 
the line next the figure sloping. 
This design, which lacks beauty 
on account of its jagged appear- 
ance, is called mikyowe mila, 
Fig. 9. "grizzly bear his hand " (Fig. 8 

and PI. 26, Pig. 2), Another figure, that seen in Fig, 9 and 
PL 25, Fig. 2, is called tcwal mila, **frog his hand." These 





Fro. 10. 



designs are fairly frequent on the oldest baskets. I know of 
no significance other than that implied in the name. A third 
design (Fig. 10 and PL 25 Fig, 6) has angles projecting upward. 
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with the vertical lines on the ontside of the flgore and the oblique 
Unes sloping inward and downward. This pattern is called 
testcetcmikye, ^^swallow's tail/' or tcaxtceftneL, ^^points sticking 
np,'' a name which is applied indiscriminately to series of pro- 
jecting angles.* 

When the isosceles triangles called Luumiintcwair are grouped 
one above another they are called Lui^mintcwui^ niLkfttdasaan, 
^^snake's nose piled up." When these figures come back to back 
so as to form diamonds alternating with the background, they are 
called Lokyomenkdntc, *' sturgeon's back." When the figure 
apex down is sui>erimposed on a trapezoid the name tea is given 
to the design (PI. 27, Fig. 1). These figures are nearly always 
so connected as to encircle the basket, when the name LenaLdauir 
is given to it, signifying ^4t encircles." A design which seems 
to be the trapezoids superimposed is called LekyuwineL, ^Hhey 
oome together." The conception of the design seems to be that 
of the second variety of triangles back to back. A series of 
rectangular parallelograms superimposed so that each higher one 
projects to the right of the one below it, the whole being 
bordered by a double line conforming to the outline, is called 
qowitselminat, "worm goes round," or "worm's stairway." 
The oblique-angled parallelograms in pairs with the upper one 
projecting to the right is the design most frequently found on 
the hats (PL 25, Pig. 5). They are found in series on the 
storage baskets, djel5. Usually even numbers are employed, 
preserving the synmietry of the zone. This figure appears the 
same either side up. 

This design and others presenting a mass of color usually 
have that mass broken in some way. Designs in^d^pften have 
horizontal lines in black .^ Oblique lines in white often run across 
the design. When such lines run through the oblique-angled 
parallelograms (PI. 25, Fig. 5) they are called niiikfitdasaan 
mikiteweso, "one-on-the-other its scratches." Instead of straight 
lines, broken lines and series of geometrical figures are often 
employed. The lines are often run in such a manner as to divide 



•The bMkets designs here given are not all of those nsed by the Hnpa. 
Dr. A. lu Kroeber has in preparation a paper on the basket patterns of the Indians 
of this region. 
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the large figure into smaller ones of the same or of different kind 
(PL 25, Pig. 4) . The large figures are frequently bordered with 
rows of smaller figures or with continuous or intermittent lines. 



MEASURES. 

jPhe p^Tr^TTinT^ nr^ftiynrft of value amoug the Hupa was the 
dftfiorfttftd dftTit Alji^^ g^]t ^ ftll (PL 18, Pig. 2) . This money is known 
in the region as allikochik, a word said to be of Yurok origin. 
The Hupa name was nadiyau, but it is now often called miLkyo- 
xait, "what one buys with," to avoid speaking the name of a 
once prominent man now dead who was named Nadiyau. The 
shells are wrapped spirally with fish-skin or snake-skin and 
usually have a tuft of red feathers, probably from the wood- 
pecker's crest. 

The individual shells are measured and their value determined 
by the creases on the left hand. The longest known shells were 
about two and a half inches long. One of them would reach 
from the crease of the last joint of the little finger to the crease 
on the palm opposite the knuckle joint of the same finger. The 
value of such a piece in early days was about $5.00. Shells of 
this length were called dinket. The next smaller shells were 
called kiketfikfitxoi, and measured about two and three-eighths 
inches. They were worth about $1.50 each. A shell which was 
one and one-eighth inches long was called tcwolahit and was 
valued at $1.00. The smallest shells were about one and seven- 
eighths inches long and were called xostanhit. Their value was 
from twenty-five cents to fifty cents. Shells smaller than these 
were not rated as money and had no decoration. The length of 
the shells smaller than the first mentioned was determined by 
applying them to the creases of the middle and other fingers of 
the left hand. 

This money was strung on strings which reached from the 
thumb nail to the point of the shoulder. Eleven of the largest 
size filled such a string and was therefore called moanaLa. Twelve 
shells of the next smaller size composed a string and were called 
mdananax. Thirteen shells are called m5anatak, and fourteen of 
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Ibe amallest shelle, called moanadink^ was the largest number 
placed on a string. These strings are approximately twenty-five 
inches long. This, as it appears, was the least common multiple 
of the individual standard lengths. 

Since all hands and arms are not of the same length it was 
necessary for the man, when he reached his matnrity, to establish 
the values of the creases on his hand by comparison with money 
of known length as measured by some one else. He also had a 

i.iet of lines tattooed on the inside of the left forearm. These lines 

ddicated the length of five shells of the several standards. The 

neaenres were subdivided, there being lines for moanaLa long and 

moanaLa short, and so on. This was the principal method of 

.istimating the money. The first five on the string were meas- 
by holding the tip of the first shell at the thumb nail and 
drawing the string along the arm and noting the tattooed mark 

|feached by the butt of the fifth shell. In like manner the last 
and intermediate sets of five were measured. 

This shell money was carried in boxes of elk-horn (PL 18» 
Fig. 1). They varied considerably in size and length. The 

. I^pecimen measured is six and one-qnarter inches long and two and 
one-half inches in diameter. The diameter is usually uniform 
throughout the box except that raised rings are left around each 
end. The natural curve of the horn is maintained. An oblong 
■lit is made along the inner curve. Through this the porous core 

rof the horn is removed, leaving a large cavity to hold the money. 
The opening is generaOy provided with a thin flat cover of elk- 
hom although specimens offered to collectors usually lack them. 
Holes are sometimes provided in the body of the box to receive 
the ends of the cover which springs into place. A strip of buck- 
akin or fur is wrapped around the box to hold the cover 
Soft fur is sometimes placed in the box to keep the 
shells from rattling about and breaking. A bug, or some herb, is 
often put in with the money as a charm to attract more, 
be exterior of the box, especially about the ends and the 

lopening, is decorated with carvings of geometi-ie figures. Besides 
boxes, soft fur, usually mole or mink skin, was used to 
wrap the money. Strings were provided for tying the package. 

AM. Abch. Eth. 1« i. 
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Valuable property of any kind could be given in barter but 
the scalps of the pileated woodpecker and the smaller woodpecker 
had a fixed value. The former are now considered to be worth 
a dollar each and the latter ten cents each. 

As redwood is not found on the Trinity, except a few trees 
in one spot, the Hupa import all their canoes from the lower 
Klamath. Some standard of measure of extension is required 
to estimate their size and relative value. The canoes are quite 
uniform in length, being about eighteen feet outside measure, 
but vary in width and depth with the size of the tree from which 
they were made. The older Indians have a series of marks 
tattooed on their legs similar to those on the arms by which money 
is measured. By means of these the height of the canoe is easily 
estimated. The width marked on a paddle handle is ascertained 
by measuring with the extended arms. Nearly all articles were 
manufactured by reference to the tattooed lines or to some part of 
the body as a measure. 



SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 
Matters op Sex and Motherhood. 

The Hupa women, as has been said above, slept in the xonta, 
while the men occupied the taikyuw, or sweat-house. This state- 
ment applied to the married men and women as well as to the 
unmarried. When the weather became warm in early summer 
brush shelters were erected along the river. In these the people 
lived until the cool weather of fall when the hunting season 
began. During the summer only was cohabitation allowed.* 

The prospective mother during the first four months of the 
term ^^made medicine" for herself t and observed certain things 
regarding the food she took and her manner of taking it. The 
object assigned for these practices is that the child may be small 
but strong at the time of its birth. When the end of the term 

• See Hapa Texts xlii. 

This fact has been noted in connection with California Indians befbre. See 
Adam Johnston in a paper entitled: The California Indians — Their Manners, 
CnstomSy and History, published in Schoolcraft, Vol. iv, p. 224. 

f See Hupa Texts xxx. 
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drew near, the woman carried in her basket, when she went for 
wood, a white stone knife. Sometimes she returned with her 
ehild instead of the load of wood or in addition to it. If she was 
deliyered at home she was taken to the minte, where the elk-hide 
strap of the burden basket was hnng np for tier to pull upon, and 
a stick was placed between her teeth. She sat during labor. 
Some woman made for her the required medicine.* 

For ten days she and the child remained in the mintc. The 
mother sat or lay over a pit in which heated rocks were covered 
with wet sand. It was thought that the steam assisted in healing 
any injured parts. If the child were a boy she was obliged to 
eat by herself for forty days. She was forbidden meat and 
fresh flsh. For a girl baby the term of isolation was fifty days, 
and sixty for a miscarriage. 

Case of Children. 

During the first ten days of the infant's li{p it was thought 
to be subject to attacks from evil spirits. The fifth da£ was.^ 
supposed to be one of especial danger. After the eighth day the 
child was considered fairly safe. To counteract these evils and 
to procure a good fuutre for the child, medicine was made. There 
are three kinds of these medicines; one to make the child grow 
fast, one to make it grow strong, and one to cause it to reach 
old age.t These medicines were made on different days of the 
ten which it spent with the mother in the mintc. Some doctor 
who knew the medicine sought the herb in the mountains, repeated 
before it the long formula which recites the discovery of the 
herb and its remarkable benefit to the first child, and pounded it 
ready for use. The preparation was placed in a basket-pot with 
water and boiled. The child, tied up in the open-work plate, 
kaitel (PI. 21, Fig. 2), was held in the steam and nearly cooked. 
Many children are said to have died during the ten days of medi- 
cine-making. At the end of the ten days a little of the infant's 
hair was cut off and put in the fire. It was thought that the 
divinities on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for the 
first time of the child's existence. 

•See Hnpa Texts xzxil. 

tHaiMk Texts xxxiv, xxxr, and xxxYi. 
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The end of the umbilical cord when it falls away from the 
navel is placed in a buckskin bag and put around the baby's 
neck where it remains for about two years. One of the men 
then takes it to a high windswept point, where he selects a small 
Douglas spruce, splits it from the top down, places the buckskin 
bag in the opening, and ties ^e*tree together again. The fate 
of this tree is watched and the future of the child judged 
accordingly. The grandmother, if one lives in the house, ties 
a small dentalium shell to the ankle of the baby. This remains 
until the mother's relations with her husband are resumed. 
The mother is taught that ill luck will come to the child if 
the shell be allowed to remain longer. It is therefore a sign 
to the old people that the law, which separates a nursing mother 
from her husband during the first year, is being kept. 

During the first ten days while the baby is very small it is 
wrapped in a blanket and placed in the basket-plate, kaitel (PI. 21, 
Fig. 2). Afterward it is placed in the basket-cradle (PI. 21, 
Fig. 1). The i)ocket at the bottom of this basket receives 
absorbent material. The back of the basket is often lined with 
sweet smelling herbs. The child which is wrapped in a blanket 
is laced in so that the arms are confined. The legs below the 
knee are free to kick about. The child spends most of the time 
in the basket while it is small and is placed in it to sleep and 
travel until it is about three years old. The child is not weaned 
until it desists of its own accord or until another child is 
expected to occupy its place. After receiving its daily bath .the 
child's body is kneaded and pulled into the desired shape. 

Children are seldom punished or handled roughly when small. 
They are thought to be above the natural and likely to disappear, 
going to the world of immortals if they are ill used.* The boys 
when quite small were taken in former times to the sweat-house 
to sleep. They are supplied with slings and toy bows and 
arrows when large enough to play with them. They are soon 
able to kill squirrels and birds. They are taught the lore of their 
people by the father and grandfather at night, and by the 
grandmother, the great source of wisdom, by day. The girl soon 
begins to weave little baskets and to tend imaginary babies in 
miniature baby baskets. 

• See Hupa Texts ix. 
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Dawn of Womanhood » 

While yet a mere child the girl begins to show bi^s of 
approaching womanhood. She is carefully watched until the 

{ first menses appearis. 8he is then placed nnder the care of 

^ her grandmother or some other fem^ile relative. . For ten days 
«he undergoes training by day, a dance beings celebrated for her 
at night. She is obliged Ui ^^et up at early dawn and take a 
bath. She runs a prescribed course down the river, enters the 
water to the waist, stoops and throws water twice over one 
ahomder and then twice over the other, and retnrns to the 
house on a mn. She looks in at the door with her hands 
extended, her palms forward. Then she goes half the distance 
back down the river and bathes again. In a similar manner she 
goes np the river and returns after the bath, and then half the 

[distance and bathes again. When the bath is completed, she 
goes for a load of wood. 

During the ten days she is not allowed to look up at the world 
about her nor is she allowed to look any one in the face. She 
wears a dress of many strands of maple bark (PL 9, Fig. 2). 
These are gathered to a belt at the waist and extend to the 
knee* She is not allowed to drink water for the ten days* and 
is given but one meal in the middle of the day. She is 
careful not to touch her face or hair with her hands. A piece 
of bone or horn is worn suspended from her neck that it 
may be at hand for dressing her hair (PI. 10, Pig, 4) . Especial 
care is taken that she does not use improper language or tell 
an untruth. It is believed that she will continue untruthful 
throughout her life if she does. Not all girls are able to endure 
the physical hardships for the entire period of ten days. 

I>uring this time a dance is held each night, beginning with 

,ibe second. It is known as kinaLdiiii tciLwal, '^ first menses 
shaking/' The dance is held in the pit of the xonta. The 
girl, covered with a blanket, is placed in the northeast comer. 
Six men sit about the fire facing it. The first one has on the broad 

F woodpecker head-dress, called meiinasitan. The next has a row 
of 8ea*lion teeth around his head, with the close-knitted kiseaqot 
(PI, 7, Pig. 2) hanging down his back. These head-dresses 
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alternate around the circle. These men hold in their hands 
curiously shaped flat pieces of wood. The other men wear caps 
of buckskin with large bunches of trimmed feathers at the top. 
Long bands of buckskin, painted in designs and terminating in a 
row of feathers, hang down the back. They carry in their hands 
sticks, five or more feet long and an inch and a half thick. These 
sticks are cut from syringa, Philadelphus Lewisii. The top is 
split down about eighteen inches, making a number of parts 
which are worked down until they have plenty of room to rattle. 
The stick is painted in rings and has a fringe of bark left at 
some point. 

Holding these sticks the men file in and stand in a close circle 
around the fire. The girl stands up but is still covered with the 
blanket. The men sing a song, keeping time with their rattling 
sticks. When they have finished they march out, and the women, 
who have been sitting on the banks about the pit, sing songs of 
their own, tapping the girl with rattle sticks. The men return 
several times at intervals during the night and sing as at first. 
At the dance of the tenth night all the men come in. A blanket 
is held above the girl's head. The men tap this blanket with 
their sticks, singing a special song. When they have finished 
they throw their sticks on the blanket and go out. Then for the 
first time the girl appears. She goes outside. Two women 
stand with abalone shells held above their heads. One stands 
to the south and one to the north. The girl takes a strand of 
the maple bark of which her dress is made and whips her 
shoulders. As she does this she backs away about twenty 
paces. She then runs and jumps up, looking into the shell. 
She is said to look into the celestial world toward the southeast. 
She repeats the performance toward the north, and is said to 
look into heaven to the northeast. After this she goes for the 
final bath, followed by small boys who try to make her look back 
and spoil the good effects of her ten days of hardship.* 

Courtship and Marbiaqe. 

The girl who has passed this period of life is called kcLtsan, 
^^ virgin." Her caretakers in former times spared no pains that 

* Some white men have stated that this ceremony has an immoral eonolnsion, 
bnt in this they are certainly mistaken. 
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she might remain tree to the name until her marriage. She was 
not allowed to be alone with a man either in the house, or out. 
She was told the results of wrongdoing and severely punished by 
beating^ if she were remiss. Her male relatives killed her assaOant 
I in case of rape. A seducer was oblii^ed to marry his victim* 
Sometimes the girl tried to avoid disgrace by inducing miscar- 
riage, often perishing in the attempt. In that case her betrayer, 
if known » was strangled before the corpse. 

Courtship often extended through a summer and a winter. 
The marriage took place at the beginning of the summer 
season. The father or some other relative of the young man 
visited the male relative of the gii*I who had the right to dis- 
pas0-4>l her. The subject was broached and a sum of money 
was exposed to view. This was left with the girl's guardian 
while the match was being considered. The sum paid varied 
according to the social standing of the parties and the girl's 
Attainments. She herself might or might not be consultcd. 
After the bargain was completed by the pajing of wood- 
pecker scalps and several strings of shell money, varying in 
total value from $30 to $100, great preparations were made 
by both parties. Quantities of presents consisting of dresses, 
wef^^BS^ baskfitSi and food were made ready. When the 
appointed day came the bride was conducted to her husband 
by a band of maids and young men from her village. They 
made the journey in canoes in which were placed the presents. 
The departure was timed so as to aiTive toward night. They had 
a great feast that night. The party remained for two days. The 
young women went with the bride to bring wood and the young 
men acoompaiiied the groom and assisted him in bringing 
sweat-house wood, '^n the thii*d day those who accompanied 
the bride returned, carrying back as many preseiitg_ bg sto w ed b^^ 
the groom's family as they had brought.* - 

If the woman had previously received attentions from a man 
she was not allowed to speak to him after her marriage. If her 
hosband was not pleasing, she sat on the smoky side of the fire 
that her tears might be assigned to smoke. She must endure 
until she learned to love her husband. 

*MftrriAge by purchAse la now very reluct&titly being abuidoiied tmder the 
preMore of the Goyenmaezit. 
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Sometimes the man was poor and nnable to pay a large snm 
Li \r^J ^ f of treasure for a wife. In this case he might pay half the usual 

^ sum and go to the home of the bride, where he served his father- 

in-law. All offspring of the union belonged to the woman's 
people. 

iA man's standing in the world depended on the amount of 
money which had been paid for his mother at the time of her 
marriage. If the sum were large he was the peer of any in the 
tribe. ( If his mother had been ^^half bought" he was considered 
as not well raised. It was not expected that he would be a 
discreet and truthful man. A child bom without the payment of 
any price was called tintailtcwen, ^^he was made in the woods." 
He was a social outcast and usually a slave. He was spoken to 
as they spoke to their dogs. No money could be exacted for his 
death or injury. He was not permitted to enter the sacred 
sweat-house. He could marry only with his kind. His children 
would be bad and likely to do wrong. 

A man might send his wife back to her people for sufficient 
cause. Among the causes for separations were stinginess, bad 
temper, and mita Lan, ^^her mouth big," by which a scold is 
meant. The man received the money he had paid, if there were 
no children. If only one child were living, he might get half of 
his money back. To receive more would leave his child not well 
raised. The woman was obliged to endure whatever fate had 
fallen to her lot. 

Restrictions for Women. 

As soon as a woman found a menstrual period taking 
place she withdrew to the mintc. She was denied flesh and 
fish. The vegetable food she cooked for herself in her own 
baskets in the mintc. She ate and slept there for ten days, 
or if she could make the proper ^^ medicine," eight days.* This 
** medicine" consisted in making a pool in the sand by the river 
for a bathing place. She repeated a long formula and bathed by 
throwing water on her right shoulder and then on her left, 
repeating it once, and washed her face. This was done on the 
evening of the seventh day. The next morning she made a 

.•Hupa Texts xxzlz. 
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cross on her right arm between the shoulder and the elbow with 
a burned aoorn. After this she was allowed to return to the 
zonta* For the remaining two days she cooked some of the 
kitast (leached acorn meal) in a separate basket. After she 
dropped in the hot stones she took the basket outside that the 
steam might not render the rest of the family unlucky. A study 
of the formula used by the woman shows that her body is 
considered spoiled. The medicine causes her to receive a new 
body. 

Daily Routine. 

At day-break the woman arose and went to the river for a 
complete bath. She then took the burden basket and brought a 
load of wood for the xonta fire. She was expected to have 
flni&bed her bath before the men were astir. They too were early 
risers. The dawn was looked upon as a maiden. She would say 
of an early riser, "I like that man, I hope he will live to be old. 
He always looks at me." The men always took a swim in the river 
on rising. A light breakfast was eaten by the family in the xonta 
and each went to his day's task. In the afternoon the old men, 
and the religiously inclined young men, took a sweat-bath in the 
taikyutff, followed by a plunge in the river. After the bath they 
s&t in the shelter of the talk>TiM? and sunned themselves. As they 
Bftt there they engaged in meditation and prayer. In the evening 
the principal meal was served. The men ate very slowly, looking 
about and talking aft-er each spoonful of soup. The women sat 
in silence with uncovered heads and hidden feet that they might 
show great respect to the men. A basket of water was passed 
after the meal that the men might wash their hands. When they 
were through they retired to the taikyu w» where they spent several 
hours in converse. 



SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

A typical family consisted of the man and his sons, the wife 
or wives of the man, the unmarried and half-married daughters, 
the wives of the sons, and the grandchildren. To these may 
be added unmarried or widowed brothers and sisters of the man 
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and his wife. The women of the first generation are all called 
by the same term of relationship by the third generation whether 
they are great aunts or grandmothers. So too the old men of 
the family were all called grandfathers. All the children bom in 
the same house called each other brothers and sisters whether 
they were children of the same parents or not. In case of the 
death of a mother an unmarried sister was expected to take her 
place, both as the wife of the man and mother of the children. 

The next unit above the family in the social order was the 
village.* These varied greatly in size. Where a man was bom 
there he lived and there he died and was buried. On the other 
hand, the women went to other villages when they married and 
usually remained there all their lives. The inhabitants of a 
village were related to each other, for the most part, on the side 
of the males. They had other relatives scattered through different 
villages where their daughters and sisters had married. 

Each village had a head-man who was the richest there. His 
riches consisted in weapons of war and chase, dresses, sldns, and 
dance regalia. Besides he had hunting and fishing rights, and 
certain lands where his women might gather acorns and berries. 
The very fact of his wealth gave him the power of a chief and 
maintained him in that power. The men of the village obeyed 
him because from him they received food in time of scarcity. If 
they were involved in any trouble they looked to him to settle 
the dispute with money. As long as they obeyed, whatever he 
had was theirs in time of need. His power descended to his son 
at his death, if his property also so descended. On the other hand 
any one who by industry or extraordinary abilities had acquired 
more property might obtain the dignity and power. 

The villages south of and including MedUdin were asso- 
ciated in matters of religion. There was no organization or 
council. The richest man was the leader in matters of the dances, 
and in war, if the division were at war as a unit. All to the 
north of MedUdifi constituted another division. The head-man 
of the northern division, because of his great wealth, was the 
head-man for the whole lower Trinity river. He was the leader 



•The Hupa are now tor the nod put scatte r ed through the Talley, tiie TiUagee 
bvlBf oeoupied bj the older people onKy. 
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when the tribe, as a tribe, made war. This power was a result of 
his wealth, and passed with the dissipation of his property after 
the oominfiT of the whites. He was the leader because he could, 
with his wealth, terminate hostilities by settling for all those 
killed by his warriors. There seem to have been no formalities 
in the government of the village or tribe. Formal councils were 
unknown, although the chief might, and often did, take the 
advice of his men in a collected body. 

Disagreements were conmion among the Hupa. They arose 
more frequently over personal injury or insult than over matters 
relating to property. The personal property was quite limited in 
amount. The canoes alone were likely to stray. The law in case 
of a canoe found cast up on the bank of the river, or rescued as it 
was floating down, was that it became the property of the finder 
subject to right of redemption at its actual value by the former 
owner. 

Personal insult or injury is followed by absolute non-inter- 
oourse. The Hupa are free in criticising one another to the face, 
but any statement implying crime or disgrace, any disrespect to 
dead relatives, or any expression of a desire for ill luck or death 
is strongly resented. After the first angry encounter the parties 
do not speak to each other. After a time the aggrieved party 
goes to some prominent man, usually the head of the village, and 
puts his case in his hands. This man approaches the other party 
and suggests a settlement. If there is no difference of opinion 
in regard to the facts of the case, the sum of money to be paid is 
fixed by a mutual agreement of the parties concerned effected 
through the intermediary, or is left to him to decide. In any 
case, he is responsible for the payment of the sum which he 
agrees ought to be paid by his client. If there should be a dif- 
ference in regard to facts, witnesses are called and in case of 
contradiction made to confront one another. The go-between 
receives a fee of five or ten dollars for his trouble. 

Personal injury and homicide, intentional or accidental, may 
be settled in this way. After the settlement is accomplished the 
parties must be friends, even if the one has murdered the other's 
brother. Settlement, however, may be refused and life for life 
demanded. In this case the life of the head of the family to which 
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the offended belonged, or that of any member of it, was sought 
without regard to the real perpetrator of the crime. If the feud 
was between villages or tribes, the death of any male member of 
the village or tribe atoned for the injury. This principle was 
applied to the whole white race. If a white man killed an Indian, 
a white man's life was due in return. Wanton killing of Indians 
by the first white men caused many an innocent white man's 
death. This small regard for the mere individual and the great 
regard for the family is a point to be well kept in mind when 
dealing with or studying Indians. 

Accidental injury or the most remote contribution to the 
result is held as much a grievance as if the act were directly com- 
mitted with intention. A child was burned to death in a fire a 
woman had built for heating wash- water out of doors. Although 
the woman was in no way at fault, the life of her son was sought 
as a recompense. 



AMUSEMENTS. 

The Hupa have four games.* One of these very much resembles 
shinny. The contestants are not individuals but social or ethnic 
units. Village is pitted against village, or tribe against tribe. 
The shinny stick (PL 19, Fig. 3), called miLkitfikiitc, is about 
three feet long, or more exactly, the length of the leg of the 
player. It has a natural turn at the end. Two round sticks 
about five inches long tied together with a piece of buckskin are 
used for a ball (PL 19, Pig. 4). They are called yademil. A 
straight course is laid out with a stake at each end. At least 
six players take their places in pairs, two at the middle and two 
at the points half way between the middle and the stakes. The 
pair at the middle have the balls. Those at the other points stand 
facing each other with interlocked sticks. They are said ^*to tie" 
each other. One of the two at the middle of the course takes the 
two balls in his teeth. Suddenly he drops them and tries to drive 
them toward his goal by catching the buckskin loop on the end 
of his stick. If he succeeds he runs after the balls and tries to 

* Compare ** Certain Qambling Ghones of the Klamath Indians.'' G(eorge A. 
Dorsey, Amer. Anthropologist, New Series, Vol. iii, pp. li-27. 
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strike tbeiB again before he is overtaken. If he is overtaken the 
next pair of players release one another and start after the balls 
while the first con pie wrestle. The third pair take up the game 
if the second couple become involved in a wrestling match. The 
side which succeeds in getting the balls to the stake wins. As 
the game is described as played in former times» it probably 
riimled modem football in roughness.* 

Another game depends on chance, provided there is no cheat- 
ing. Two players sit facing each other while the other members 
of their respective communities back them with bets, songs, and 
"medicine". This game, called kin (PL 19, Pig, 1), is played 
with bundles of small sticks made fram twigs of a shrub, Hoh- 
discus discolor var, ariafoUus^ kiuLits. One of these sticks has 
about an inch of the middle painted black ♦ The dealer shuffles the 
sticks by revolving the bunch held at an angle against the palm. 
Holding the sticks behind his back he divides the bundle into two 
parts, one of which contains the marked stick. His opponent 
indicates by a motion, after clapping his hands, which hand he will 
take. The score is kept with counters, A drum made of a box 
with a cover of leather is usually beaten during the game. This 
drum^ the Indians say, is not aboriginal. 

A game used to be played with the vertebrae of salmon strung 
on a string which is tied to the larger end of a pointed stick {PI, 
19, Fig. 5) . The trick is to catch the bones on the stick. The 
same game is found in Mendocino county where the vertebrae of 
deer are used instead of those of salmon* 

The woman's game is played on the pavement in front of the 
xonta with four disks of mussel shells (PL 19, Fig. 2). Two of 
these are about an inch in diameter and the other two a little 
smaller. The shells are dropped from the hands held palm 
against palm. Two points are counted when all four are down or 
up, and one point when two are up and two ai'e down * The score is 
kept with small sticks, aU of which are at first in the pooL They 
must all be won from the pool or from the opponent. 

These games are often played during the days and the nights 
of the celebration of the dances. With these games shooting at 
a mark held a high place as an amusement. t 

• Htip» Texts U. 

t The HupA make seTenJ varietlea of cftt'a erAdle. 
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WAR. 

! The chief weapon of war was of course the bow and arrow. 

The bow, while considerably shorter than the warrior, had great 
power from its sinew back and its broad limbs. Their arrows are 
hardly to be improved upon. The barbed points of flint and 
obsidian might pass through a body, but could be withdrawn 
from the flesh only with great difficulty. It is not known that 
the Hupa poisoned their arrows, but some of the flint used is said 
to have been very poisonous in itself. A short arrow-like lance 
(PI. 4) was used in hand-to-hand combat and especially t6 deal a 
blow to a sleeping enemy. The point was a large blade of obsidian 
or flint. The shaft was small and not over three feet long. Similar 
weapons are still carried in the dances. The older men say they 
were formerly used in warfare. They had, besides, the flint knife 
with a short handle about two inches long. They also had slings 
which in the hands of skilled wielders were no doubt effective. 

For defense they made waistcoats of split rods o f meado w 

sweet, Holodiscus discolor var. aricefolius, placed vertically and 

bound together with a woof of native twine. These breastplates 

. were made with great labor, and seem not to have been common. 

They had also coats of elk hide. Sometimes these were double. 

The warrior clad in one dodged the arrows sidewise that the 

arrows might glance off, and not by bobbing up and down as the 

unprotected man did. /^A man so protected led the assault with 

,^ great apparent courage, producing panic among the enemy. 

vj^ Head-dresses of elk or panther hide were wom.^1 Perhaps they 

gave some protection, but they also exaggerated the height of the 

man and inspired dread. The bunches of long hair were usually 

pinned on top of the head before entering action. 

:.jSome sort of a dance was held before setting out on an expe- 
dition and at times just before they went into action. This con- 
sisted partly of yelling and a discharge of weapons. A dance 
was also held over the trophies after a victory. ' Scalps were not 
taken. Some California tribes took the whole head as a trophy, 
but there is no evidence that the Hupa did so. 

* For Illustrations of these pieces of armor see Prof. Mason's article in Smith- 
sonian Beport, 1886, Part 1, plates vii and zsdv. 
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Medicine making was largely resorted to in warfare as in all 
other serions undertakings of the Hnpa. Certain songs were 
believed to put the enemy into sound slumber when a night 
attack was to be made. USTar parties were no doubt led by the 
brave warriors, but the dispatching of such a party was done by 
the chief man of the village, division, or tribe, for it was only 
by his wealth that settlement could be made and peace established 
again. It is not plrobable that wars were very frequent. There 
were no cattle or horses to steal. There seems to be no good 
reason for thinking that the Hupa excelled their neighbors in 
war. Stephen Powers' information no doubt came from the 
soldiers and other white people residing in the vicinity.* They 
naturally preferred a worthy foe. Most of the surrounding tribes 
resisted the inroads of the white man more determinedlyTj 

DISEASES AND THEIE CUBES. 
Origin of Disease. 

The primitive minds of the Hupa were able to connect the 
death of a man* with the wound inflicted by an arrow or a knife 
in the hand of an enemy, but they were unable to account for 
sickness or death^'when they occurred without violence. The 
effect was often looked upon as the cause. In many cases it was 
thought that some invisible foe had wrought the mischief or that 
some man had used invisible weapons. Pain was looked upon as 
a substance, something which had become lodged in the body 
and must be removed. 

A cold in the head is called xoninkito xoLwe, ^*his head its 
fluid fights with him." If the cold is on the lungs it is said xos 
z5Lwe, ** phlegm fights with him." In both these cases the dis- 
charge, the result of the disorder, is looked upon as the malig- 
nant cause. When the foot becomes swoUen they say x5xakit- 
diLwe, *'his foot something fights with it." Of heart trouble they 
say xoikyfiQsaan kitditan, ^*his heart something eats." In these 
cases the cause is not known, but the conception is that of some- 
thing carrying on warfare. 

•Contrilmtioiui to North Amerioan Ethnology, Vol. ill, p. 72. 
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Lame back is called kitdindai xoLwe, ^^kitdindai Aghts with 
him." Kitdindai is a flake of flint or obsidian seen on the 
' mountains. There is a belief that these flakes travel of their own 
accord. The deer are thought to play with them. If one touches 
one of these stones he will be afflicted with a lame back . The name 
for pneumoniaHs kiLwe x5Lwe, ^^kiLwe fights with him." EiLwe 
are thought to be little beings resembling men. They are 
believed to live in water, especially in lakes and streams in out- 
of-the-way places. Boys are told not to throw stones into the 
water or they will bring this disease upon themselves. Medicine 
is made for little children before they are taken into the moun- 
tains.* If the medicine is not made they say the kiLwe will not 
know the child and will injure him. There are many malignant 
beings which are thought to inhabit remote and wild parts of the 
country. 

A person who throws up green substances or blood is thought 
to have offended the spirit which dwells at the rain rock in Sugar 
Bowl valley. There are many laws which are to be kept lest 
their breaking bring the displeasure of some divinity, and sick- 
ness follow as a punishment. The most dreaded cause of disease 
was and is still thought to be human beings possessed of super- 
natural power. These people are called kitd5nxoi. They are 
thought to possess some material object which gives them this 
evil power. There are several kinds of objects which are said to 
be used. One is said to consist of a rib from a human being 
which has been fashioned into a bow. This is provided with a 
bowstring from the sinews of a human wrist. After repeating 
the prescribed formula the manipulator is thought to shoot a 
mystic arrow which causes death. One who possesses such an 
instrument can turn himself into a bear or a wolf and so pass 
^unknown. He is able to run at great speed by pressing the 
instrument to his breast. These people are thought to travel at 
night. They approach the dwelling and allure their victim out- 
side or go in as a guest. It is only necessary that the victim be 
seen or that he reply so that his voice be recognized. When 
camping in the open a man builds a fire, but sits far back in the 
shadow to avoid being seen by one of these people who are 

•Hupa Texts xxzyii. 
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exx)ected in the most out-of-the-way places. After the burial of 
a victim, the one who eansed the death goes to the grave and 
carries away the clothing and utensils which have been placed on 
the grave » In this way he is thought to get back the power lost 
in inflicting the injury.* 

Owners of these iustrunients are looked upon as the worst of 
men. They are said to lose all natural affection and to put to 
de-ath members of their families for a paltrj^ sum. They bring 
disease and death upon their families by daily associating and 
eating with them. Those suspected of being kitdonxoi used to 
be tried by the shamans and put to death, if found guilty; or they 
were shot from ambush by some relative of a victim » and the 
burden of proof was tkrowu upon his relatives when payment 
was demanded for bis death. 

Shamans and Medicine-men, 

For the diagnosing and treating of diseases there are profes- , 
^sional shamans, who practice their art after a season of traiuiug. c^- 
iiere are two classes of these; the dancing doctor, tintatcin- 
Inawa, who determines the disease, its oause, and the steps 
oeoessary for recovery; and the sucking doctor, kitetau» who 
emoves the pain by sucking the part affected.! Besides these 

* many who know medicine formulas, kimautcii,tcwe, ** medicine 
makers/' and give treatment when called upon. 

, A candidate who wishes to become a professional shaman 
must spend several months, and sometimes a year, under the 
direction of some old shaman. The candidate is not permitted 
drink water» and his food is confined to the vegetable kiug- 
[)m, being mostly acorn soup, which supplies the liquid 
bsolutely essential. Much bathing is prescribed. At night 
dance is held in the sweat-house. The candidate dances 
aund the fire as many times as possible. This is continued 
atil the prospective dance doctor gets the desired clairvoyance, 
or the sucking doctor gets the "pain" in his mouth* During the 
nigiitly dance the candidate makes the motion of catching the 

• Hapa Testa, vU. 

tThe dlTiBion into elanseB is not atrlct. Often the sucking doctor aleo dftiMew 
lod ftlngs, bat tbere ue dftocing doctors who ney«r suck. 
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pain and pntting^ it into his month. Sometimes the desired power 
is long in coming. The candidate goes in that case to a high 
mountain and dances in the rarer air. Tobacco is smoked in 
large quantities. It is said that when the candidate is a woman 
and has become too weak to dance, the husband takes her on 
his back and dances with her. Such a man wins great merit and 
will have extraordinary good luck. 

When the person is ready to practice the first thing is the 
fee. That must be paid in advance. Usually a string of dentalia 
and a deer-skin blanket were given. Now ten dollars in gold is 
sometimes paid. The fee must be returned if the patient dies 
i/ within a year. The dance doctor paints himself and puts on 
feathers. He dances by the patient, sometimes using a rattle 
made of the hoofs of the deer (PI. 18, Pig. 3). After dancing 
he tells what is the ailment of the patient and to whom he is to 
apply for aid. It is said that in olden times the doctor did not 
report until he had slept. He saw in his dreams the cause of 
the trouble. Now-a-days the doctor pretends to see through the 
patient, or to see the act in the past that brought on the sick- 
ness. They also discover lost articles and give other such 
information. For the cure they sometimes direct that a sucking 
doctor be called in, sometimes they say the services of a certain 
medicine maker are required, and sometimes, but quite rarely, 
advise that a white doctor be consulted. The sucking doctor 
applies his lips to the part affected and sucks with great power 
acquired by practice. After the sucking he vomits, continuing 
to bring up secretions until he produces the required "pain", 
probably in the form of coagulated matter. 
i\ The herb doctor may know one or many medicine formulas, 
learned from a parent or other relative. These medicines are 
not confined at all to remedies for bodily ailments. There are 
medicines for the mother at childbirth, for the baby, for cross- 
ing the river when it is high, for hunting, for fishing, for 
basket-making, for gambling with each game, for love making, 
in short, to ward off every evil and to win every blessing. In 
all the medicine-making the procedure is the same. The doctor 
searches for the herb or tree without drinking water for the day. 
When the plant is found a formula is repeated. This recounts 
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a case in the first times which was exceedingly serions, the 
search for the medicine, the speedy recovery, the declaration of 
the belief that this misfortune had been suffered that Indians when 
they came to live in the world might have a remedy for similar 
ills, and the statement that whenever this remedy is used the 
originator's deeds shall be spoken of. A prayer for the medicine 
is then addressed to the inventor of the core. The answer to the 
prayer is repeated by the doctor in another tone of voice. The 
medicine is then applied internally or externally, direct or by 
steaming. In very few cases is the remedy applied in a way 
which could reaUy relieve the ailment. Some herbs of undoubted 
medicinal value are used; but in most cases these are strong- 
scented plants and seem to be used to attract the attention or 
sway the will of the person to be influenced, whether man or 
spirit. 

The Brush dance is a medicine dance.* It is conducted by 
any one who knows the formula and has been hired by the family 
of the person for whom it is held. This person may have some 
chronic trouble, or be delicate in constitution, or the parents 
may have lost several children previously and wish to safeguard 
their child by the ceremony. 

The doctor conducting this dance might be a man, but at 
present only one old woman knows the medicine, and she there- 
fore is employed. She rises at dawn on the chosen day. She 
goes to the south side of her xonta and makes the usual call 
employed in medicine-making. This consists of a series of 
knocks on the wall and *^ha, ha" uttered several times. She 
then goes to the north side of the house and calls again. Then 
she calls on the west side. This she says is to give notice to the 
people of the under- world that they must give back the spirit of 
the patient. She paints her face black and makes black stripes 
on her arms at the wrists and below the shoulders, and on her 
legs at her ankles and thighs. She also paints her breast. She 
ties her hair with the best fur ribbons and wears a good dress. 
A virgin accompanies her in her search of the medicine. They 
both refrain from food and water for the day. They find a 
yellow pine, Pinus ponderosa, diltcwag, and take the bark for 

*HnpA Testa zztI. 
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mrfifhie with wliieh to teHie die patiait. A qusntity of piteh 
wood from the Doo^as ipmee, Piemdaism§u imgifoUa, neskm, is 
•eeored. This is hnted over a fire eaneoKHiiftllj built. The 
womsji erects four fcnrked sticks, one at eadi comer, and lays 
poles in the crotches. On these pedes die wood is hud to cook. 
The fire is boilt after stones have been idaced at eadi of die f onr 
comers with mfixatcexdlen on them and a stick of the pitch wood 
ronnini: from them to the fire. The long medicine fcnrmnla is 
repeated. When the wood is snfficientiy dry it is nicely arranjged 
and tied np. The doctor and the girl remain in the woods until 
nii^t. Then they come to the xonta where the ceremony is to 
be held. E^ly in the evening the people c<Mne together. The 
women and children find a place to observe the dance on die 
banks of earth surrounding the pit of the xonta. The doctor 
pounds the pine bark in a basket-mill and boils it in the basket- 
pot. As she pounds she sings the appointed songs. The child 
lies with its mother by the fire. The doctor stands at die feet 
and the girl at the head. They each take one of the pine sticks, 
light it, and wave it over the child. After doing this for some 
time the doctor takes her place by the fire and repeats prayers 
while burning the incense root. 

The dancers then come in from the outside each having a 
bunch of brush. They take their places in a circle around the 
fire. The leader sings a song in which the others join. The 
dancers lock arms and dance with the right foot, keeping their 
bodies bent toward the fire. As they dance they move slowly 
around toward the right. The bundle of brush is held in front 
of the face. Occasional stops are made to rest. After three 
songs have been sung the brush is laid aside and what the Indians 
call a ^^light" (quick) song is sung. The dancers in the mean- 
time have made one or more circuits of the room. They then 
march out and a recess is taken. Others or the same ones come 
in for a second dance which differs from the first only in the 
songs. The dancing is kept up until nearly morning. Those 
who wish remain for breakfast. All rest the next day and night. 
On the third day the doctor and girl go again to seek the medi- 
cine and all happens as before except that many more attend the 
dance on that night. To accomodate the spectators the roof and 
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walls of the xonta are removed. The dancers are divided into 
parties who compete with each other in the singmg. Those from 
the MedildiB division compete with the TakimiLdio men and often 
a third band is composed of visitors from the Klamath river. 
Of the women only the keLtsan (virgins) are allowed to dance. 

Toward morning the dancers pnt on the Indian finery consist- 
ing of roll- woodpecker hats» feathers, etc. There seem to be no 
prescribed regalia. Instead of the brush each dancer has a beauti- 
ful quiver of fisher-skin (PI. 4). This is filled with arrows and a 
highly decorated bow. The quiver, instead of the brush, is held 
in front of the face while dancing. The women wear fine basket- 
hats and sheUs. One of the dancers steps within the line with a 
whistle made fi^m the leg of a crane (PL 18, Fig. 4). This he 
holds in his month while he dances backward through an arc of 
one hundred and twenty degrrees on the inside of the circle of 
dancers- In one of the last dances a young man and his sister, 
who must be a keLtsan, take baskets containing the medicine and 
dance while holding them above their heads. They advance and 
recede from one another in a most graceful manner, passing only 
a third of the distance around the fire inside of the regular line. 

The child is bathed with the medicine and a little is placed in 
its mouth. The doctor has four songs. She sings the last of 
these toward morning as she dances with the medicine held above 
her head. The favorite singers are often encored. The songs 
sometimes contain words of no especial importance. Borne of the 
gongs are old, while others are improvised for the occasion. The 
dancing continues untO sunrise. The visitors and many others 
remain to a feast which is served at the expense of the child's 
father. 



BURIAL CUSTOMS.* 



When a Hupa had died a great wailing commenced. It was the 

daty of the nearest male relative to care for the body and to dig the 

I grave. This was considered the great-est favor one could do for 

another. The corpse was laid out on a board and tied down. The 

•Muiy of these eustomB ftre stiU <}baeiTed, especlaUy by the more confleirmtlve 
F ike Hup«. 
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body rests with its head always to the sontb on the back side of the 
fire, opposite the door, the place of honor. The measure of the 
body was taken with a stick cat from the elder. The grave WBB 
dug near the village* no care being exercised to avoid an older 
grave provided the occupant had been forgotten. A small fire 
was first bnilt beside the chosen place, then the grave-digger 
broke the gronnd with a stick and threw out the dirt in a basket. 
The grave was made deep enough t-o bring the surface of the 
ground half way between the knee and the hip of the digger. 
After the grave was dug a little white sand was brought in a 
basket from the river and sprinkled in the grave. The body was 
taken from the house feet first, not through the door, that was 
the passage for living men, but through the wall of the side 
nearest the door where planks were easily removed. The body 
was placed by the graveside to be made ready for the burial. 
The grave-digger washed the face and breast of the corpse and 
then with a sharp stick made a hole through the septum of the 
nose and the lobe of each ear. Two pieces of dentalia were 
inserted in each perforation with the tip of the first thrust into 
the base of the second. The only reason given for this is that it 
was so done at the first bnrial. 

When the body had been made ready, some one stood at the 
feet and addressed the corpse saying, '* Don't be lonesome for 
what you have left. While you were living your time came. 
May it be well with the people where you used to live/* This is to 
prevent the ghost's return and consequent misfortune from falling 
again on the famil3% If the deceased was a husband, the widow 
might step between his legs and thus release herself from her 
marriage vow. Otherwise she was bound for life, and infidelity 
to the dead would bring Ul luck. 

The body was lowered to its last resting place with strands of 
grapevine. Three men assisted the grave*digger in this task. 
When the ropes were withdrawn, one of these helpers t^ook 
them, wiped himself with them and passed them to the neict; i 
the last one gave them to the grave-digger saying, ^*I give 
it back to you," so freeing himself and his fellows from the 
contamination of having assisted in the burial. In the grave] 
with the corpse were put his clothing, weapons, and other 
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property. If he were an important man or well connected, 
large quantities of money and dance regalia were buried with 
him. Everjrthing was first destroyed by breaking; They say 
this was done to prevent grave robbing. When the grave had 
been filled a stone was laid on top at each end and a board laid 
on them. On this board were placed the dishes and utensils 
used in every-day life. Four large burden baskets were placed 
bottom up, one at each comer of the grave. Holes were 
burned in the bottoms of these baskets and stakes driven through 
them. Even before the coming of white people a fence is said to 
have been built for people of note.* In other cases a bundle of 
poles was laid over the grave and tied down to stakes, presumably 
to keep animals from digging into the grave. Now fences are 
built for all. Usually the comer posts and palings are orna- 
mented by cutting the tops into diamond-shaped points and the 
whole is painted. Poles are laid across the grave resting on the 
fence. On these are hung clothes which have been rendered 
useless to the living by tearing them into strips. All these 
objects accompany the spirit to the under- world. There the spirit 
presents the appearance throughout all time of the corpse when 
it was buried, hence the importance of dressing it properly. 

During the whole ceremony loud wailing is indulged in 
not only by the female relatives but by others in attendance. 
The others are not hired, as might be supposed, but take this 
opportunity to wail for their own dead expecting that this fact 
will be reported to them by the departing spirit. 

The grave-digger with all the household retire after the burial 
to the sweat-house, which all enter naked. A priest hired for 
the purpose sits facing a comer post, with his back to the com- 
pany, and begins to repeat the formula of purification over a 
basket of medicine. There are several of these formulas. One 
of themt recites the first death and burial, the fear of the other 
people for the father who had buried his dead, and the father's 
search for medicine which would restore his body. In another t 
the priest calls at place after place for help, beginning at Xaslin- 
din, south of the valley, and mentally pursuing the journey 
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wiliMNit ■nfgfM nntfl ht rcadbes die ooemik at die numdi of the 
Klimrth. At emA place noC onlj is die cry tar help repeated, 
but die leplj of die sgiiit is sim in a changed tone of voice. 
At eadi place an offering of tobacco and powdered incense root, 
LepUfUtmia CaUfarmica^ is blown from die hand as an offering 
to the diTinitj. Whiehemr formnla is nscd the iriiole jonmey is 
not completed on die first daj. After the formnla has been 
intoned in a Yoke so low and obeenre diat those in the room are 
nnable to distingnish die wwds and so learn the predons *^medi- 
dne," the priest pounds die herb widi a stone pestle and boils it 
in water with hot stones from the fire. This fire is ceremonially 
bnilt by the priest. He places sticks of tseiitso, Ceanoihus 
nUeg a » imui \ from each comer of die fire-place toward the 
center. A litUe tobacco and incense root are also placed at the 
comers. When the fire has been kindled the sticks and offering 
of tobacco and incense root are placed on it. 

The priest pnts the medicine into basket-bowls and applies it 
to the persons to be purified. He pnts it on their heads, arms, 
and legs, sajdng, ^This will make your body new, yon will 
have good Inck again when yon hunt or fish or gamble." The 
man who has dug the grave rabs the palms of his hands and the 
soles of his feet because they have handled the corpse and trodden 
on the grave. When this is completed they all go to the river- 
side and wash again with the medicine; then they plunge in and 
bathe in the river. After the bath they dress and go to the 
xonta. The grave-digger has a cane of tseiitsd, Ceanoihus inte- 
gerrimus, and the incense root in his hand. He builds a fire for 
himself in the xonta and lies by it in silence. He keeps the cane 
by him and the root in his hand. A woman cooks and serves 
the food for him separate from the rest. Each night the man 
goes to the graveside, canying a bough of Douglas spruce over 
his head that he may not by any chance glance at the sky or at 
any human being thereby contaminating them. At the grave- 
side he kindles a fire from a brand brought from his fire in the 
xonta and watches by the grave. When he returns to the xonta 
to sleep, he puts the cane and the incense root under his head that 
he may not dream of the dead and bring worse luck on his family. 
Early on the next morning medicine is made as on the first day. 
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On the third day none is made, for on that day the first one to do 
this rested. On the fourth day the formula is repeated complete 
from begrinning to end. On the fifth and iast day the medicine 
18 not made in the sweat-house. The grave-digger takes all his 
clothes and the dishes which he has used during the ceremony 
and either hides them in the woods or throws them into the river. 
The coals of the fire are buried. The baskets and utensils used 
by the priest are given to him and he must take them away. All 
assemble at the riverside and are washed with the medicine for 

I the last time and take a bath. After this the priest gives each 

I medicine made of Osmorrhizu nuda (f ), kimaiiLukau, "medicine 
fat/* This gives them a new stomach, and they can eat venison 

I and salmon, which had been forbidden them during the five 
days* The grave-digger can now go among his fellows. He is 

I free from his polio tion. 

As soon as the burial is completed the nearer relatives cutt-^ 
their hair as a sign of monming. The widow has hers cut quite 
short, and wears it so as long as she lives or until she marries 
SfWn* All the members of the household wear several strands 
of braided grass, XerophtjUum ffnax, around their necks. These 
are never removed. They are worn to prevent the wearer from 
l\ dreaming of the dead. The spirit takes five days for the journey 
to the under- world. During that time it lingers, and on the first 
and fifth day attempts to enter its former home. On those days a 
basket-mill, kiist (PL 24^ Fig, 1), is hung in the doorway to pre- 
vent its entrance. If once it gains admittance it remains and 
causes other deaths. In this case the house is burned. In some 
cases the house is said to be burned as a mark of respect. The 
modem houses are nearly always vacated for a time at least. 

When the burial is over the person may not be referred to m 
the presence of a relative except to make the settlement required 
before a dance. The name of the person cannot be spoken with- 
out offense, even when it is thought of in its common application 
as the name of an animal or object and not as the name of a 
person. A man of some note was called xa, "goose.'* After his 
death the word was avoided by saying Lekontcditetile, " the one 
that likes salt." This name has established itself as the name of 
\he wild goose, the younger people knowing no other. There are 
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aeyeral other known examples of snch creations. There is a 
story of a time when so many words were tied np by wholesale 
deaths that it was necessary to abrogate the law for the one time 
and take back the discarded words. 

The speaking of the name of a dead relative or any reference 
to the relative was an insult to be avenged, unless settlement was 
made by money in the nsnal way. If a relative wished to refer 
to the departed there were prescribed phrases to be nsed. The 
father spoke of ^the wind which blows against my breast." The 
son referred to a dead parent by saying, **the one I resemble." 
The phrases were understood by the hearer, who, if he replied, did 
so in guarded language. 

The home of the dead is in the under- world toward the west. 
The trail is broad from much use and leads directly down. Some 
way on the journey is a house at a place called nintaelnewan, 
^^red earth." A family lives there. Thus far the spirit may go 
when a person is in a trance or a faint and return again. He 
who passes beyond never comes back. From this place a very 
! dim trail leads to the world of the Eix&nai in the sky to the 
; southeast. Only the shamans and singers of the dances travel 
that trail. All others without regard to their good or evil deeds 
go on to the under- world. The road leads to a river where there 
is a fish weir with guardian water gods at either end. There is a 
split canoe for the crossing of the spirits. Beyond are the houses 
of the departed. Life in that world is not to be desired. The 
spirits live on dead salmon and other unfit food. They are much 
given to brawls and fights. Dampness and darkness reigrn there. 
A story is told of one man who did succeed in following a much 
beloved wife, escaping the guarding gods by causing them to 
sleep with powerful medicine. He brought back his wife, but 
she was no longer able to enjoy the world of light. 

RELIGION. 

Deities. 

The chief divinity of the Hupa is called Yimantuwinyai, ^'The 
one who is lost across the ocean," or Yunankyuwinxoiyan, "Old 
man over across." Hupa mythology is very inconsistent when 
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taken as a whole, for not only did each village have its own 
versions, bnt each family had myths which, being seldom told 
outside of the family, came to differ from those told in the same 
village. One commonly accepted version* states that when the 
world was nnshaped and barren of life, smoke appeared on the 
mountains as an indication that something was to transpire. 
Then Yimantuwinyai came into being in the earthen wall back 
of the fire in a xonta which had sprung up to shelter 
him. This happened at a place below Martin's Ferry on the 
Klamath river. When he had grown to manhood in a miracu- 
lously short time, he started to travel over the world. He sought 
other beings and found them at Orleans Bar on the Elamath 
and in the sacred house at the TakimiLdin on the Trinity. They 
had oome into spontaneous being as Timantuwinyai had done. 
These beings were the first of the Eixfinai, over whom Timantu- 
winyai was chief. 

In his journeys he established riffies in the rivers, and hills 
and mountains or level spots on the land, according to his 
pleasure. In several cases it is told that his reception by the 
maidens guided him in this matter. At some places he was 
rebuffed and in anger took away the favorable places he had 
arranged for a village. 

There was no food for the people, and he went to seek it. 
He found beings who had the deer, the salmon, and the eels held 
in pound for their own use. These he let loose by craft. He 
visited these selfish people and as a guest discovered the hiding 
place of the deer or salmon and, after throwing the keepers off 
their guard, tore away the walls. Again he journeyed, finding 
along the trails blind monsters who had various means of 
ensnaring travelers whom they consumed for food. Yimantu- 
winyai either killed them or transformed them into harmless 
beings. 

It is generally told that he settled after this at Leldin 
(Southfork) where he ruled the Eixfinai as chief.t He had 
two wives who had each borne him a child, one a boy and the 
other a girl. After a time he went to the end of the world 
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toward the south. There he became enamored of a beantifnl 
maiden. He remained with her and had a son bom from her. 
His wives at Leldin became jealous and buried his children alive. 
They came out again and were again buried until they remained in 
the ground. This was the first case of death. Before this time 
people had grown old, but had renewed their youth by sleeping 
in the sweat-house. The people were frightened and fled down 
the river to avoid the contamination. Timantuwinyai came 
back with his latest bom in his pocket, punished his jealous 
wives, and followed his people. They refused to let him join 
them, but finally received the son. They departed from the 
mouth of the Klamath across the ocean toward the north. 

Another version* says that smoke appeared on the mountains 
and that the Eixfinai knew the Indians were to come into 
existence. They feared the contamination of mortals and fied. 
Yimantuwinyai remained and made another journey, finding 
medicines for men and teaching the proper things for food, etc. 
At last he started to survey the world that he might decide 
whether it would do for men to live one or many lives on earth. 
He feared over-population unless the world proved to be large. 
He had nearly completed the work when he was entrapped by a 
beautiful woman and taken across the ocean to join the Eixfinai, 
where he is still chief. 

Another divinity is called Yidetuwinyai, "The one lost from 
us to the north." There are some of the Hupa who claim he 
is the same as Yimantuwinyai. An account of his birth is given 
in a medicine formula.t This is of great interest. The sun and 
the earth alone had existence. The sun sought a wife and found 
none but the earth. She gave birth to twins. One of these 
became the solid ground upon which we live, and the other 
became Tidetuwinyai. After living in this world for some time 
he saw the smoke signal and knew that Indians would soon come 
into being. He was afraid, and poking sticks under his house 
went away with it toward the north. There he is lost from 
mortals. He has ten dances of his own. There is a belief that 
he comes through the valley every evening and collects the dance 
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regalia from the Indian's bouses and takes them in his boat to hia 
home. In the morning the things return of their own accord. 
If a young man wishes to become rich in dance property he 
makes his prayer to this god. 

Ylufikatsisdai, "In the south he lives/' is the name of the god 
who controls the vegetable world. The story of his origin* says 
that a virtuous young woman living at Orleans found him as a 
babe in a hollow tree* She kept him carefully guarded in her 
house for a long time. One day when she was gone another 
maiden f who had become cuiious, entered and found him. 8he 
became enamored and stole the boy, escaping with him by boat 
down the Klamath, The foster mother climbed a mountain 
near her home and looking toward the west saw the boat near 
Trinidad. She threw a great stone pestle at them. The missile 
missed the mark but became a rock near Big Lagoon. 

Other traditions concerning him say that he made all the trees 
and plants which furnish food for men. In a fit of jealousy he 
IB said to have destroyed a large flint rock opposite Takimii/din 
and changed the fi*agments into common stone. At one time 
the people were all bad and he caused the ocean to rise and 
drown all the people. He is supposed to spend much time among 
the people, passing unseen. Very good people do sometimes 
catch a glimpse of him. He is said to be the size of a six-year- 
old boy, but has a long beard. He carries a burden basket or a 
large sack on his back. This is filled with acorns and other 
vegetable food. He throws out from his store as much as he 
wishes to grow the next season. If he sees the food being wasted 
he withholds the supply and produces a famine. The crows are 
then said to go to his home in the south and revile him for his 
stinginess. Home say that they thi'ow him out of his house. He 
then gives the food» which has been withheld, in such bountiful 
quantities that acorns are found even under the pines. 

These three gods have their homes beyond the bounds 
of the known world. There are other divinities who dwell 
in some mountain, near some rock, or in the river at some 
riffle. Chief among these are the Tans, the deer- tending 
gods. Each has his definite abode; one lives near Mud Springs, 
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eight miles east of the valley, another has his home on Bald 
Hill, and others on the principal ridges. They tend the deer on 
their special ranges. They are inclined to be stingy and hostile 
to strangers. When they wish they confine the deer inside the 
hills. When one of them sees a campfire on his territory he sends 
messengers to see who it may be and whether they are friends 
or strangers. A spider that comes down on a web and then goes 
back is thonght to be the spy of a Tan. Small birds circling 
abont are also his servants. To gain his favor, it is cnstomary 
to spend the first night of a hunting expedition singing songs 
and making prayers to him. If he is pleased he will send out 
deer which will stand still to be shot. Should he take a dislike 
to a man, he will not only withhold the game, but he will cause 
the hunter to become lost or even destroy him. He watches care- 
fully to see that the deer he does permit to be killed are properly 
treated. It is believed that the deer's ghost tells his master that 
at such a house he was well treated and that he would like to go 
back again. This good treatment consists in the observance of 
all the many laws concerning the dressing, serving, and eating of 
the deer and also the disposal of the bones. 

Feasts. 

South of the main valley in a smaller valley called the Sugar 
Bowl is a famous fishing place for salmon. Here dwell two 
divinities* who watch over the salmon; a third brother lives at the 
south end of the valley proper. He takes out any salmon which, 
if it had passed up, would have been caught and eaten by a person 
with a "bad body". "Bad persons" are those who have lost rela- 
tives recently, a woman who has suffered miscarriage, a woman 
who has recently given birth to a child, and a woman who within 
ten days has had her menses. 

It used to be the custom every year for some one of the Medil- 
din division to go to this fishing place in the spring before anyone 
had caught a salmon and make medicine over the first salmon. 
This was done to secure an abundance of good salmon for the 
year and to so bless food of all kinds that man, bird, and beast 
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might be satisfied with a small quaetity. When the salmon has 
been caught a long formula is repeated. This recites the making 
of the first salmon by one of the brothers, a jonrnej with the 
aon down the river, around the ocean, and back up the river 

rto the starting place. It tells of the killing, cooking, and eating 

^ of the first salmon and sets forth all the laws to be observed in 
connection with fishing and salmon. The priest puts incense 

jioot in the fire and prays for plenty of salmon. He cuts the 
salmon in a ceremonial manner, cooks it in the fire, and eats it. 
The people of the southern division used to go to the place in 
holiday attire, shooting at marks along the trail as they went. 
When there, they partook of a feast. The priest who makes the 
medicine must go without water for ten days after. He eats food 

tiKrepared by a woman who does nothing else. The meal is eaten 
when the sun reaches a certain mark in the house. If it is not 
oalen at that time it is omitted for the day. The man brings 

'iweat-house wood every day. He sleeps with the incense root 
under his head that he may not dream, for whatever he dreams will 
happen. Every night he makes the prayer for plenty of salmon. 

-'' Medicine for the first eel* is made at the northern end of the 
valley by some man of the TakimiLdih division. The observances 
are nearly the same as those for salmon. 

- At the fishing place in Sugar Bowl valley is a boulder not 
over four feet in diameter and not at all conspicuous. This is 
eaUed by white people the rain-rock. The Hupa call it ml or 

I kenuxoitse, "Thunder* s Rock." By this rock dwells a spirit who 
sends frost when he is displeased, prolongs the rainy season, and 
brings on drought. When hard frosts or unusual sickness occur 
it is thought some one mourning the loss of a relative has passed 

r by on the road above and displeased the mi. Some one of the 

*Medildin division who knows the "medicine" gives notice of a 
fBAst. All are expected to attend, although few do so now-a-days. 
They leave their homes in the morning without breaking their 
Usi and coUect at the southern end of the valley. Just north 
of Campbell creek above the road tbe^r^uild a fire on a rock. 
On top of the mountain where the wagon road crosses a mining 
ditch they build a second fire. By the rain-rock the last fire is 
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built. The food for the feast is cooked over this fire and all the 
remains of the feast are burned in it. The priest makes a prayer 
for warm winds and gentle rain to melt the frost, while sprinkling 
the rock with water in which incense root has been put.* If 
cessation of undue rain is wished the root is sprinkled on the rock 
dry. The one who has offended is expected to attend and make 
public apokigy for his wrong-doing in passing near the god's 
dwelling in such unholy condition. 
^^^.-^ There are many venerated stones on the east bank of the river 
^^^^ between Tsewenaldin and Takimiiidin. Some of these stand in 
J,- rows, while others lie scattered about. They are called Tcexol- 
tcwe, "story people.'' One account says they were placed there 
by the Takimiiidin man who went to the home of the KTyfinai 
and established the Jumping Dance and the acorn feast on his 
return. t He placed them there that they might conform to 
the arrangement in the world of the Eixftnai. They are to watch 
the acorn feast. When frosts come in the fall some one from 
c / the Takimiiidin division, a man or a virgin, takes a basket of 
water with incense root and washes all these stones, praying, as 
he does it, that gentle rain may come and that the frost may go 
away.t The Chinese miners made a ditch beside these stones 
and removed some of them. One of these, the Indians say, 
looked like a woman with a baby on her lap. They add that the 
Chinaman bled to death soon after he removed this stone. 

The name of one of the Hupa villages is Takimiiidin, "Place 
of acorn feast." This feast is said to have been established by the 
man of this village who gave the directions for the Jumping Dance. 
It is held in the fall, as soon as the acorns begin to fall freely. 
No one belonging to the Takimiiidin division is allowed to eat 
acorns of the new year's growth until this feast is held. 

While four or six women pound acorns the priest paints his 
arms and face with a coal of the incense root mixed with the 
marrow from the lower bone of the fore-leg of a deer. He puts 
the skin of a mink around his head, takes the sacred pipe from 
its hiding place and puts it in a kaitel (plate of open work) with 
incense root, covers his head with a deer-skin, and goes about 
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three hundred yards from the village to the place of the feast on 
the river bank. The assembled people all hide as he passes lest 
they see his face, for he is impersonating Yinftkatsisdai.* The 
women go to the river and prepare the acorn meal in the usual 
manner. The fire for heating the water for the leaching has been 
previously built by the priest. When they are through they 
carry the meal and brands from the fire to priest, who has been 
sitting at the feasting place. The priest receives the brands and 
starts the fire with one stick of madroiia and one of tan-bark oak. 
The priest then lays his blanket on the basket-plate and goes to 
the river for the bath. He picks up a few stones and throws 
them in the river, saying: ^^May as many salmon jump out of 
the river this fall." All the other men do the same and then 
take a bath. The women wash their faces only. When the 
mush is cooked all gather around in a circle, sitting on stones 
which are never removed. The feast, which consists of acorn 
soup and salmon, is then eaten. Whatever remains is burned by 
the priest, who makes a prayer, t asking that everything may 
grow well on the earth which used to grow on it, that birds and 
squirrels may not like the food, and that whoever eats, if only a 
little, may feel satisfied. The stones which were used in cooking 
the acorns are left by the fire until the time of the next feast, 
when the priest puts them on the pile. This pile has been 
accumulating in this way ever since the feast has been held 
there. The heap is now seventeen feet long, six feet wide, and 
twenty- three inches high (PI. 28). The number of stones used 
varies with the amount of mush cooked. The man who served as 
priest for many years thought about fifty were used on an average. 
He spoke also of a burden basketful as near the yearly bulk 
added.t 

Dances. 

Besides the three dances mentioned elsewhere there are three 
greater dances. The other dances are held. at night for the bene- 
fit of some individual. The three greater dances are held in the 

• Supra, p. 77. 
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daytime (except the first part of one) and they are for the benefit 
of the commnnity. The first to be held each year was the xai- 
tcitdilya, V,wintdr. dance." It seems to have been celebrated in 
late spring, perhaps at the end of the rainy season. It was last 
held in 1899, and had not been held before for about twelve years. 
For the first ten days the dance is in the xonta nikyad (sacred 
house) at Takimiidin. In the afternoon before the dance begins, 
the priest goes with a keLtsan to the mountain opposite TakimiLdin 
and peels bark from the Douglas spruce, Pseudoisuga taxifolia. 
He then repeats the formula of the dance.* At dusk they return 
to the village with the bark gathered. Only the well-bom mem- 
bers of the tribe are allowed to enter xonta nikya5 where the 
dance is held. Wishes made in this house are believed to come 
true. An illegitimate person is thought more likely to make evil 
wishes. The dancers are said to wear no clothing. They form a 
circle about the fire, each holding the one in front by the 
shoulders. Ten songs are sung each night. Toward morning 
during the last five nights of the ceremony, a large block of wood 
is placed in the center of the fire and the bark is placed around it. 
This makes a very hot fire. The dancing becomes a feat of 
endurance. After the dance in the house is completed a dance, 
exactly like the Jumping Dance held at TakimiLdin in the fall, is 
danced at Miskfit for ten days.t 

The object of this dance is made plain by the creation mytht 
and by the formula repeated by the priest while gathering the 
bark. The creation myth tells of a large cloud appearing to the 
east over TakimiLdin . This was known to be pestilence. Yiman- 
tuwinyai advised that a dance be held. After each dance and 
song they saw that the cloud had gone back a little. After two 
periods of five days it had entirely disappeared. They then went 
to Miskfit and danced the Jumping Dance at a place selected by 
Yimantuwinyai. The formula describes this first dance and says 
after each dance, ^^That sickness is afraid, it goes back." 

The White Deer-skin Dance (P1.30), xonsiLtcitdilya, "sum- 
mer dance," also called xfinkatcitdilya, "along the river dance," is 
held in August or September. The Indians say it was formerly 
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held every year. Until 1897 it had been held for some time 
biennially. It has now been discontinued and may never be 
celebrated again. The dancers set ont from TakimiLdin with 
the dancing stuff in canoes. (See Map.) They go up the river 
to X5wftnkfit, above and across the river from Medildin. Here 
they dance on the afternoon of their arrival and the next morn- 
ing. They then go by boat to Tsemeta just below the mouth 
of Hostler creek. Here they dance one afternoon and one 
morning. In the afternoon they enter the canoes dressed for the 
dance, and dance the boat dance as they float down, landing 
opposite Miskftt. They dance on the shore that evening and the 
next morning, moving down to Tsel&ndin (near Norton Camp- 
bell's) in the afternoon. They dance here one afternoon and one 
morning and then go up the river, landing across from Tceende- 
qotdin. Gkunbling is the especial feature at this place. The 
next day they move to the foot of the valley under Bald Hill 
where they dance one evening and one morning. They then leave 
the river and go up Bald Hill to NiLt&kalai, ^* among the black oak 
tops". They dance that afternoon. The next day they stand 
in line facing the southwest and dance the final dance, which is 
witnessed not only by the Indians who have assembled from neigh- 
boring tribes, but by the Kixftnai as well, who stop their own 
dance in the world beyond the sea to watch that of mortals.* 

For this dance there are three sets of costumes. The singer 
who stands in the center of the line has a head-band called 
yikaxanatuwil. This is made by arranging rows of hair from 
some animal so that they project up and down from a middle band 
of painted buckskin. An open net of twine (PI. 7, Fig. 1) passes 
over the crown of the head terminating in a row of feathers 
reaching to the shoulders. A feather dart is inserted in the hair 
behind. Many strings of shell beads are worn around the neck. 
Oirded about the .waist is an apron made of the skins of small 
AfiiniRlft joined together with the tails hanging in front. The 
other dancers in the line have similar head-bands. They wear no 
nets on the back of the head. About the body they wear girded 
a deer-skin robe with the hair turned in. The carriers of the 
sacred obsidian knives have head-dresses consisting of eight or 
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nine sea-lion tusks attached to a narrow band of buckskin. They 
wear with it the closely knit kiseaqdt (PL 7, Fig. 2) . This is made 
of twine with a bone needle. It is nearly as close as woven cloth. 
A row of triangles is painted through the middle, and borders of 
some small design on the margins. A fringe of feathers forms 
the lower border. It passes over the head from the forehead and 
hangs below the waist behind. On the body they wear the double 
deer-skin robe with the necks joined over the right shoulder. 
Some of these robes are painted with black and red. The dancers 
in the line have deer-skins partially stuffed and mounted on 
poles. Several of the deer-skins are from the white deer 
(albinos) which have been handed down from father to son, 
some for many generations. It is not permitted to sell 
these. They are not considered personal property. On one hand 
they are entailed, and on the other property of the tribe held in 
trust by the individual. One man owns a black deer-skin from 
a deer which he killed not many vears ago. Most of the skins 
employed have some unusual natural markings. They are all 
decorated at the ears, eyes, and throat with woodpecker crests; 
and a flap of buckskin, covered with a pileated woodpecker crest 
and ending in strings of beads, hangs from the mouth. 

When the time comes for the afternoon dance the priest builds 
a fire before the place of dancing. He then prepares the ground 
where the line is to stand, scattering over it the powdered root 
of LeptotcBnia Oalifomica. He then takes a seat by the fire fac- 
ing the line. The men who are to participate have dressed and 
painted themselves. They then rehearse at one side to be sure 
the song and all else is right. When they are ready they file 
into their places and the dance begins. The singer stands in 
the middle of the line and leads the dance. The rest keep time, 
stamping with the left foot and swaying the body together with 
the pole and deer-skin. Two men march toward each other from 
the opposite ends of the line carrying in their hands the sacred 
red obsidian knives. They are provided with bone whistles 
which they blow. After they have marched several times making 
the turn always toward the line, two others carry black obsidians 
in the same manner. While the dance is going on the priest sits 
by the fire, now and then putting in the incense root and making 
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prayers for the welfare of the people. When one set has com- 
pleted the dance they withdraw. After quite an interval men 
from the other division take their places. During these intervals 
one of the priests*, or some other old man, talks to the people 
telling them of the good old times, of the old laws, and urging 
their observance. They are usually listened to with respect. At 
the last dance of the last day both divisions stand in one long 
line for the finishing of the ceremony. 

The boat dance, which takes place on the fourth day of the 
ceremony, is spectacular in the extreme. Three large canoes are 
placed abreast. A man dressed with the hook head-dress 
assumes a kneeling posture in the bow of each boat. Paddles 
leaching from bow to bow are held by these men to keep the 
boats abreast each other. Eight or ten men stand behind one 
another in each canoe. One man sits in the stem to steer. 
While the boats are floating down the men flex the knees and 
hips in unison imparting considerable motion to the boat. The 
leaders make peculiar motions with their heads while they lead 
the boat-dance song. This song, either because of its inherent 
nature, or because of its associations, powerfuUy affects the 
old people. At the landing-place opposite Misk&t the canoes 
approach and recede from the shore ten times before the flnal 
landing is made. 

During the whole dance all visiting people are entertained 
and feasted. After the final dance on Bald Hill it is said that in 
olden times the Hupa used to withdraw across the canon to the 
ridge on the west and camp for one night that they might 
consume whatever food was left. 

About two weeks after the White Deer-skin Dance, is held ^/ 
the Jumping Dancet (Plate 29), tunktcitdilya, ^^fall dance." 
This dance was last held in 1901, but on that occasion it was 
not preceded by the White Deer-skin Dance. The dance is 
celebrated at TakimiLdin, near the sweat-house. A high board 
fence is built back of the dancing line. No one is allowed 
to stand behind this fence while the dance is in progress. 
The priest prepares the ground as in the White Deer-skin 
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Dance by sprinkling powdered incense root, repeating a prayer 
while doing so. The dancers dress by the sacred sweat-house. 
For this dance the head-dress, meunasitan, is a broad band of 
buckskin on which are sewed many woodpecker scalps. These 
are placed upright in several rows, making a mass of red. The 
lower border of the head-dress consists of a narrow stripe of 
white hair from a deer. There is also a similar stripe above the 
broad red band, and above that one or two rows made with black 
hair. The head-dress terminates on both sides in broad flowing 
ends of buckskin. Feathered darts are placed in the hair behind. 
Many strings of dentalium shells are worn about the neck. The 
double deer-skin blanket is girded about the waist, the upper 
part of the body being naked. The face is usually painted with 
black paint in horizontal bands. A cylindrical basket, about 
eighteen inches long and six inches in diameter, is carried in this 
dance. The ends of this basket are closed, a narrow opening 
being left the whole length of one side. This side has projecting 
ends which terminate in bunches of feathers. Four bands of 
small designs encircle the basket. These baskets hold no sacred 
object as might be imagined, but straw to better preserve the 
shape. 

When the dancers are dressed and painted they rehearse at 
the dressing place to be sure everything is right. They then file 
to their places before the fence where they face the northwest. 
Some large, well-built man usually has the middle place in the 
line and leads the dance. A singer stands on each side of him. 
The ends of the line are occupied by boys. One of the singers 
commences a song, the leader throws up his plumed head, swings 
out and up his basket with his right hand and brings down his 
left foot with a thud. The rest of the line do the same, accom- 
panying the movements by certain vocables. When the first 
singer has finished his song, another sings. When both songs 
are done they all drop off their blankets, lay down their baskets, 
join hands and jump with both feet. This is very vigorous 
exercise. Occasional rests are taken, the dancers backing to the 
fence and sitting on their heels. When they have jumped and 
rested ten times they withdraw. The other division then dresses 
and dances in the very same manner. Often a kcLtsan (virgin) 
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dances near the end of the line. She is dressed in the beaded 
buckskin dress. When the men jump she raises herself on 
her toes, but does not rise from the ground. While they are 
resting she stands turned to one side looking modestly to the 
ground. During all the dances the priest sits by a little fire in 
front of the line, often repeating a prescribed prayer.* During 
the intervals of the dance he addresses the spectators in a moral 
and religious strain. 

The final dance of the tenth and last day includes both divi- 
sions. The southern division dresses about two hundred yards 
np river from the dancing place and goes through the dance in 
the regular place before the fence. When the first party is 
through with the dance they swing around, standing back to the 
river, facing the fence, and the northern division takes the 
regular place. Toward the last many others of both divisions 
come into the dance, finding places on the wings of the lines or 
standing between them. The four singers are all singing each 
his own song. FinaUy the lines begin to move sidewise, still 
dancing, to their respective dressing places. When they arrive 
at the dressing places the dance is over for the year. 

The older men say dances similar to the spring and fall dance; 
that is, one in which jumping was a feature, were held at irregular 
mtervals whenever pestilence or some calamity threatened.! 
The dance was sometimes celebrated on Tsetetmilak&t, a moun- 
tain near the valley on Supply creek. These dances, while 
social and religious in character, were really "medicines" in the 
wide Indian use of the term. 



Religious Attitude. 

It was not only on these dance occassions that the Hupa's 
religion manifested itself. Every day and all through the day 
he maintained a pious frame of mind. When he awoke in the 
morning he greeted the dawn with a silent prayer that he might 
see many of them. "For," say the old men, "the dawn is like a 
person. The dawn says, ' I hope that man will have long life that 
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I may see him yet many times.' " It was thought right and wise 
to be temperate in eating, for the time of scarcity was snre to 
come. Then the pangs of hunger would not be so great for the 
one who had practiced depriving himself in time of plenty. 
Refraining from water when in quest of medicine was done to 
influence the divinities by self-torture. The old men used fre- 
quently to go at night up to a wind-swept point in the coldest 
weather and stand there naked to make a prayer. Ice sometimes 
forms in the still water near the shores of the Trinity. The men 
used to swim a certain course in the icy water and then lie on 
the frozen shore as long as possible that they might win great 
good luck. 

Not unusual perhaps among primitive people was their rever- 
ence for language. More powerful than any herb were the words 
recited over it before its use. These words are not prayers but 
accounts of a former cure. The repeating of the words has 
power to cure again. It is not necessary for the unclean person 
to go to the ends of the world that he may become pure. It is 
sufficient that the priest tell how one went. The spirit of the 
I>erson follows the words of the priest which he does not even 
comprehend. Equally powerful are evil wishes. To curse a man 
was a serious offence, because the words themselves had power 
to harm. 

The trails were sacred. ^^ Just the same as people,'' one old 
man said. It was wrong to step out of them without some good 
reason. There were established resting places and places of 
offering along them where a prayer was made. 

It is largely this undercurrent of deep religious feeling that 
makes the life and deeds of the Indian seem so strange to the 
white man. 
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HUPA TEXTS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



This eoUection of texts is offered primarily as a basis for the 

study of the Hiipa language, which seems to differ considerably 
from the other languages of the Athapascan stock in the Pacifie 
division. Connected texts furnish the most satisfaetory material 
from which to discover the structure of the grammar. Many verb 
forms and peculiar usages are met with in texts which one would 
never discover by questioning. The more delicate shades of 
meaning of individual words are brought out by the aid of texts. 

In presenting the Indian text the usual fonn has not been 
followed for several reasons. The text has not been punetu- 
ated beeause it seemed best to leave it in such a form that others 
might construe it as they pleased. The interlinear and free trans- 
latioos show the author's interpretation of the original. Con- 
trary to the prevailing custom, hyphens have been used, as it 
seemed of great importance to divide the words into syllables, 
especially in so highly synthetic a language where each syllable 
has considerable individuality. The usual method of employing 
diaBreses to separate vowels not forming diphthongs interferes 
with diacritical marks, and leaves the afliliation of the consonants 
unindicated. The syllabication has been determined from a 
native speaker of the language in almost every instance. 

Great confusion between quantity and quality of vowel sounds 
exists not only in English, but in German, French, and other 
continental languages as well. Length of time has been con- 
founded with closeness of quality and shortness of time with 
openness of quality. The result has been that, with few excep- 
tions, those who have recorded Indian languages have intended 
to mark the quantity, but they have really indicated only the 
quality of the vowel. 

In the following texts the main effort has been to represent 
properly the quality of the sounds. The vowel u with the macron, 

mi 
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for instance, indicates the vowel which stands at the extreme 
of the vowel scale next to the semi-vowel w. It may be either 
long or short in quantity (the time occupied in speaking). 
The quantity has not been marked, partly because of the diflSculty 
in determining duration by ear, and partly for lack of available 
characters. There seems to be no justification for considering 
all vowel sounds as falling into two divisions of length. To 
represent all shades of leng^th is clearly impossible. In the Hupa 
language at least, the length of time spent in uttering the conso- 
nants, as well as the quantity of the vowels, is of some importance 
in determining the weight of the syllable. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties some attempt would have been made to represent 
a phase of speech so evidently important as that of time, had not 
means been at hand for a more perfect determination. By means 
of the Rousselot apparatus it is possible to determine within a 
few thousandths of a second, the time occupied by either a vowel 
or a consonant. About four thousand Hupa words have already 
been recorded with this apparatus. 

No attempt has been made to mark the relative pitch of the 
vowels in the texts of Indian languages so far published. The 
Rousselot machine reveals the pitch much more precisely than it 
can be fixed by ear. 

The stress accent would have been marked had it existed as a 
fixed accent. Words of two syllables are often evenly stressed. 
Longer words usually have every second syllable stressed, but 
they are heard with the principal accent now here and now there. 
These matters of quantity, pitch, and stress are to be considered 
in a paper on the phonology of the Hupa language. A detailed 
study of the morphology, based on these texts, has furnished 
material for a paper now being prepared for publication. 
'^ The subject matter of these texts has been arranged in three 
divisions. First have been given a number of myths and tales. 
The first myth is evidently a composite. It is the nearest 
approach to a creation myth to be found among the Hupa. 
Several of the texts in this first division deal with important 
personages in Hupa mythology and are deemed by them to be 
worthy of serious consideration. Others are tales evidently 
intended to teach a moral. Number ix was no doubt told to 
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young mothers that they might treat their ehOdren more kindly. 
The texts relating to the danres and feasts, whieh form the 
second part, were seeuredthat it might be known what the Hupa 
himself thinks of the origins and purposes of Ms great religious 
ceremonies. The last portion of the collection consists of what 
may be called formulas for want of a better name. In their 
particular form they are perhaps peculiar to this culture area. 
These formulas may be thought to exert their power in one or all 
of three ways. The spirit of the reeitor may be viewed as under- 
going the journey and hardships undergone by the originator of 
the medicine and in a vicarious manner meriting favor; the 
good- will of the originator of the medicine may be aroused by the 
recital of his deeds ; or the very words themselves may be thought 
to have the power of self -fulfillment. 

Most of the texts hei^ given were (collected during two visits to 
the Hupa in the summer and fall of 1901, A few were obtained 
in the summer of 1902» and still others were added in October 
of the same year. The texts were taken down from the lips of 
the narrator in the presence of an interpreter who made 8iu*e that 
all was recorded in proper order. Interlinear translations were 
made with the aid of the interpreter. The words ocearring in the 
text have since been carefully studied by comparing them with 
the same words occurring elsewhere in the texts. Esi>ecial study 
has been made of the verbs, as many forms as possible having 
been secured by questioning. No changes have been made in the 
texts in editing, except where eiTors of the ear or hand were 
evident. 

Oscar Brown served as interpreter for the texts recorded in 
the summer of 1901. These were revised by the aid of his 
brother, Samuel Brown, who served as interpreter in recording 
most of the i^maining texts. James Marshall assisted with many 
of the texts, especially those recorded from his wife, Mary 
Marshall, Miss Ada C. Baldwin (Mrs, David Mas ten) was able to 
give especially valnable help because of her knowledge of English, 
Julius Marshall has in many cases suggested coiTeet renderings 
for the Indian words. To these Hupa thanks are due for their 
patience and interest in this most difficult task of preserving the 
language and lore of their people. 
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KEY TO THE SOUNDS REPRESENTED BY THE 
CHARACTERS USED. 

a as in father. 

a nearly of the same quality, but of longer duration. It is used 

as a matter of convenience to distinguish a few words 

from others nearly like them, 

ai as in aisle, 

e as in net. 

e as in they but lacking the vanish, 

ei the sound of e followed by a vanish, 

i as in pin. 

1 as in pique. 

as in note. 

a more open sound than the last, nearly as in on. 
oi as in boil. 

u as in rule. 

fl nearly as in but, a little nearer to a. 

* a faint sound like the last. Sometimes it is entirely wanting. 

y as in yes. 

w as in will. 

w an unvoiced w which occurs frequently at the end of syllables. 

When it follows vowels othes than 6 or u it is preceded by 

a glide and is accordingly written utr. 
hw the preceding in the initial position. It has nearly the sound 

of wh in who. 

1 as in let. 

L an unvoiced sound made with the tip of the tongue against the 
teeth, the breath being allowed to escape rather freely at 
one side of the tongue. 

L nearly like the preceding, but the sides of the tongue are held 
more firmly against the back teeth, resulting in a harsher 
sound often beginning with a slight explosion. Some 
speakers place! the tip of the tongue in the alveolar 
position. 
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m as in English. 

n usually as in English, but sometimes very short. 

n as ng in sing. 

h as in English but somewhat stronger. 

X has the sound of jota in Spanish. 

s as in sit. 

z the corresponding voiced continuant; only after d and rare. 

c as sh in shall. It seldom occurs except after t. 

d is spoken with the tongue on the teeth. 

t an easily recognized, somewhat aspirated surd in the position 
of d. 

i an unaspirated surd which is distinguished from d with 
diflftculty. 

k, ky a surd stop having the contact on the posterior third of the 
hard palate. Except before e, e, i, and i a glide is 
noticeable and has been written as y. 

g, gy the sonant of the preceding, occurs rarely. 

k when written before a back vowel (a, o, 6, fl, u) without 

a following y, stands for a surd nearly in the posi- 
tion of c in come, but the contact is very firm. The 
resulting sound is very harsh and quite unlike the 
English sound. 

q is a velar surd occurring only before back vowels. 

tc as ch in church. 

dj the corresponding voiced sound equivalent to j or soft g in 
English. 



MYTHS AND TALES. 

I. 

Yimantuwinyai. — Creator and Culture Hero.* 

tco-xol-tcwe-din e-nan na-teL-ditc-tcwen kit-du-wil-lik-kan 
Myth-plaoe it was he grew. Inner house wall 

2 me-nefik tcis-lan miL kyu-win-dil hai-ya-miL-&n hai lit 
behind he was bom, then there was a And that smoke 

ringing noise. 

xon na-tse teL-tcwen no-nai-niL-kit hai xon e-nan kiL-kit-de ya- 
him before grew settled. That fire was Rotten pieces 

there, of wood 

4 wiirkas hai-yaL hai x6-la me na-nal-dit-tsit-din xon wes-kas 
he threw And his in where it fell fire lay. 

up. hand 

hai-ya-hit-djit-fln kflt xo-kai na-teL-ditc-tcwen ki-xfln-nai a-tin- 
And then after grew Klxfinai every - 

him 

6 din nin-nis-an mefik me-la do-nu-hu^on na-nan-deL hai-ya-miL 
where world over. Some of bad became. And 

them 

do-tcu-wes-yo hai a-tcon-des-ne kyu-wi-yfil do-xos-le do-he-teL- 
he did not like that, he thought. Food was not. It had not 

8 tcwen La ki-xiin-nai a-tin yon-tan hai kyu-wi-yfil-ne-en kiL-La- 
grown. One Klxiinai all kept that food used o be. Deer used 

xiin-ne-en a-tin mitc-tcin-a no-na-nin-tse hai-yaL hai do-tcu-wes- 
to be all in front of he shut a door. And that he did not 

10 yo hai-yaL hai wfln tcit-tes-yai tcflk-qal ded nin-nis-an ne-djox 
like. And that for he started walking. This world in the 

middle 

tcin-nes-dai hai-yaL deox na-ten-in-hit iin-kya is-de-au na-da-a 
he sat down. And this way when he looked he saw madrofia standing. 

12 hai-yaL hai mis-sits wiin-do-wiL-tcflt defik ai-kin-te kiL-La-xiin 
And its bark he took , so long deer 

me-nefik-nin-dik me-kin-te xon-na-we ye-tcu-win-tan hai hai- 
its back strap the length of. His quiverf he put in that. And 

*Told at Hupa, June, 1901, by Emma Lewis, wife of William Lewis, a 
woman about fifty-five years of age, a native of Tsewenaldifi (Senalton 
village) . It seems that no other Hupa knows this myth in its connected form. 

t Xon-na-we is a receptacle for the bow and arrows, which can be closed. 
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to eat 
xon-na-we hai-ya-hit-djit-iln 



6 



8 



10 



yaL kfit tcit-tes-yai xo*wun tcin-ain-ya-yei hai ki-xiin-nai hai 
he started To fiim be eame, that ktxilnai who 

out. 

kyB-wf-y^l kiL-La-xun mitc-tciii-a no-na-wiL-dits-tse xo-tein 

food deer in front of had a door shut. To him 

ye-tcfi-win-yai d5-sa-a tcu-wiii'da miL a-din-na-we* me-tcin na-na- 
he went in. A Uttle be stayed then his quiver in be 

while 

kis-le hai-ya-hit'djit-M tce-nin-tan hai is-de-au sits kyots sil- 
felt. And then he took out that madroj^a bark. Sinew it 

lea-ne-xo-lun hai*ya-miL-iin a-tcon-des-ne hai-yo kl-xuii-nai 
bad become. And he thought that klxflnai 

a-teon-des-ne hai-yo xo-da-fifi kfin teL-teweti kiL-La-xftn hai-ya- 
thoughti *^ There I see too has grown deer/' And 

hit-djit-M a-xoL-teit-den-ne kiL-La*xun tse-me-de-tcwiB niL- 
then he eaid to him, "VeniHOn I feel hungry for; dry 

tsai do-me-dSw^-tewin j^-man-tii-wiii-yai an hai-ya-miL-M tcit- 
meat 1 do not want/' YlmantGwifiyai aaid And 

it. 

tes-yai hai M-xdn-nai hai kiLrLa-xftn mfix-xa tcit-tes-yai hai-ya- 
went that klx^nai. That deer after he went* And 

hit-djit-^D tco-xot-dit-teL-en hai xon-naL na-te-tse-yei nin- 
then he watched along that Before he opened 

one. him the door. 

nig-an me hai-ya de-me na-kjru-wil-wel da-M-h«'e-e do-kit'tl-yauw? 
Moun- in there in be kept Ibem Nowhere they wetii out 

tain shut up. to feed. 

hai-ya- miL- tin kfit tcoL-tsit da-na-du-wil-Lat na xon-ta-tcuh 

And he found He ran back back to the house. 

out. 

hai-yaL-un a-din-na-we tce*na-iiin-tan xon-ta kiit da-na-win-tan 

And bia quiver he took out. House on he put it down. 

hai-yaL-M kin-nin-en hai kl-xun-nai kiL-La-xftn hai-yaL-fln 14 
And brought it that klxilnai^ the deer. And 

a-den-Dcke nau^^-metji-man-tu-wiii'yai an kei-yun-t^kiL-La-xfin 
he saidf " Let me Ylmautfiwinyai said " I am going venison 

swim," 

tee-nin-yai na-na-win-tan hai 

He went out. He took down his quiver. And then 

na-tes-di-yai hai-ya tcin-niii-ya-yei-hit hai na-te-tse'diii hai-ya 
he went back. There when he had come the to door then 

djit-im a-din-na-we me-tcin na-teu-eii teL-tcwen-xo-lan hai 
his quiver into he looked. Had grown he »aw that 

* Compare xon-na-we above which has the uaual posaesaive; a-din* 
na-we has the reflexive pOBBessive. 

t A bath waa talen by the Hupa before all feaBts, 

Am. Aacu. Etb. 1, 7. 
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16 



18 
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miL kit-ti-yauir tois-towin-te xoLrtowiL-ta-Mn-nas-mats* hai-yaL- 
with them be was going wild ginger. And 

to seatter to cause 

2 An hai na-te-tse-din no-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit-&n La-ai-ux tee- 
that at the door he pnt. And then at once they 

kin-nin-yan ded mfik-ka yi-na-tcin kit-ti-yauir hai-ya-miL hai 
eame ont. This on from the they eame. And the 

sonth 

4 ki-xdn-nai x5 mfik-ka kit-te-htril hai-ya-miL-&n a-tin-din kit- 
klziinai in yain after ealled along. And everywhere they 

te-yan-nei hai ki-xftn-nai na-nan-delrta hai yu-win-yan-nei hai 
fed aboat. The klxtbiai had become they ate those 

places 

6 kiL-La-xfln hai-ya-miL-fln na-in-di-ya-yei tc5-x61-tcwe-din hai- 
deer. And he came back to Myth-place. 

ya-miLrftn mit-diirwa do-ya-iL-tsan Lok K-ye do-xds-le ki-ye 
And in turn they did salmon. Again there were Again 

not see none. 

8 Lu-wiin xa-a-it-yau yi-man-ne-yi-nfik hai-ya-miirtLn K-ye x5-tcin 
one of did that, across to the south. And again toward 

them her 

tcit-tes-yai tsflm-mes-Lon hai a-ten hai x6-tcin tcit-tes-yai 
he went. A woman who did it. Her toward he went. 

10 hai-yair&n hai x6-wftn tcin-nin-ya-yei hai-ya-miirftn Lin-x5-wil- 
And to her he arrived. And he addressed 

en hu^ac-tce miL hai-yairfin xwa-iL-kit Lok xdn-nai hai-ya 
her *^my niece'' with. And she gave salmon fresh. There 

him to eat 

12 xoL-xwel-weL hai-ya-miL-ftn La yis-xan miL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne 
he stayed And one day after he said to her, 

over night. 

is-do Liiw-xan kei-ylin hai-ya-miL-An m&x-xa tcit-tes-ya-yei 
^ I wish eels I might eat." And after them she went. 

14 hai-yaL-iin tc6-x6t-dit-teL-en da-tcin-nes-dai fin-kya hai-ya-miL-iin 
And he watched her along. She fished he saw. And 

da-na-du-wil-Lat xon-ta-tcin hai-ya-miL-iin tai-kyuM; ye-na-wit- 

he ran back to the house. And sweathouse he went 

16 yai hai-ya-hit-djit-fln xa-is-lai hai Luu^-xan hai-yaL-fin kit-te-<ats 

in. And then she those eels. And she dressed 

brought up 

hai LiiM;-xan hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn a-xoL-tcit-den-ne ye-nfln-dautr 
those eels. And then she said to him, ^Come in." 

18 hai-ya-hit-djit-An ye-na-wit-yai hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn kyu-win-yan 
And then he went in. And then he went to 

eatinc: 



*^ Wet-place -round -leaves." Asarum oa/udatum landl. 
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Ui»r-xan 

eels. 



mLL 

after. 



hai-yaL ki-ye Lok me-du-win-tcwen na-diB xwel-weL 
And again salmon he was hungry for. Twice he had spent 

the night 

me-du-wiu-tcwen Lok hai-yaLrfifi hai kl*ye xa-is-tan 
he was hungry for aalmon. And that again she 

brought up. 

hai-yaL-iin a-tcon-des-ne neiL-in-te ded hai-ya-mii,-{m a-tom- 
Aa4 he thought, ^ I am going thiB And ho 

to see time." 

des-ne ke-nuw-in hai-yaL-fin tcm-neLren da-kyu-we-wit-tan 
thought^ "Let me And he saw 6ehing hoards 

look/' 

tan-eL liai-yaL-iiii ki-xak un-te ke-na-niu-a hai-ya-miLrM hai 
sticking And nets many were And those 

out. leaning up, 

ta-din-dil mik*ki-xak-ka ta iiii-kya ke-ya-niii-eL hai-yaL-fln 

aurf fish their net« too he aaw leaning up. And 

xon-ta-din xa-iia-is-di-yai hai-yaL-M ta-diti-dil me-du-win-tcwen 
to the house he came back up. And surf fish he was hungry for. 

hai-yaL*&n ki-ye xot-da-win-ya^yei hai*yaL ki*ye hai teo-xot-dit- 
And again she went down. And again her he watched 

taL-en hai-ya-bit-djit-un xa-is-xM-hit xwa ke*wiL-nakii3't&k-kai 
along. And them when she had for she eooked sticks 

brought him them; between 

them up 

xwa tcis-tcwen bai-ya-hit-djit-fln tcoL-tsit hai da-xwed-duk 
for she did it. And then he found what 

him out 

a*wiii-nu hai-ya-hit^djit-iin niil*i-mO tcis-tcwen xoL-te-U-lit 
one should And then a fiute he made. He smoked 

do. 



hai-ya-hit-djit-fiii 

And when 



hai 
that 

hai 

that 



xoL-no-il-Iit miL 



was done 
smoking 
with him 

mil-i-rail 
flute 



then 



himself^ 

tcit-de-iL-ne mil-i-mil 
he played on the flute. 



10 



12 



htca-na-na-wit- 

in the 



hai-ya-hit-djit-M hai mil-i-rail aL-tcit-den-ne 
And then that flute he talked to 

daL-diii hai-yaL-iiti a-xuL-tcit-den-ne du-ne-ne hai-de tce-nei-yai H 

erentng. And he told it, ^ Let it play this^ I have 

gone out 

iDiL hirit-La-din hai-ya-miL-M kflt xa-a-dl-yan hai-ya-miL-dn 
after behind me." And it did that. And 

xon hai-ya-tein tcit-tes-yai hai-ya-miL a- tin- din tcin-neL-ea yen 16 
him- to that went. And every place he looked. Way 

self place off 

en mil'i-mil din^ne tai-kjiiw-din hai-ya-miL-fln tciu-neL-eu hai 
it flute playing in sweathouse. And he looked where 
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kil-dm-hice-teL-din hai-ftfi Ltt*ft-x5 mite-teo-wiii-te hai-ya-miLrfin 
h* womki di^ oat. Th«m one pimem womki be easj And 

h* saw. 

t xa-na-ift-di-yai xon-ta-difi hai-yaL-ftfi )dh dim-min tcis-tcwen 
h* ettM iMek «p to tho Imnim. And sliek sharp he made. 

hai-ya-miii-fin ki-ye aL-tcit-den-ne d5-ne-ne aL-tcit-den-ne hai 
And again he told it. «*Lel H pUy,* he told it, ""that 

4 mil-i-mil xon-na-we tee-na-nin-tan xon-ta kftt da-na-win-tan 
ftate^. His qnirer he took oat. Hoase on he put it. 

hai-ya-hit-djit-fin da-win-ne hai mil-i-mil hai-ya-hit-djit-fin 
And then played that flute. And then 

« tdt-tes-yai hai-ya tcin-nin-ya-yei hai Lok na-diii-din hai-de 
he started. There he arrired where salmon lired. Those 

ten na-la min-Lan-ne hai-ya na-dil hai mftnk me hai-yaL-ftn 
nnder whieh all there were that lake in. And 

water lire, living 

8 kit-te-htre La Ii5-t8e na-da-ai mik-kya-tcin hai-yai/-6n tce-kin-nin- 
he began one rash standing away from it. And he finished 

to dig 

hire-ei hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn kftt tce-kin-nin-hire hit-djit hai Lo-tse 
digging. And when he had finished then the rash 

digging 

10 hai xa-win-an hai-ya-hit-djit La-ai-ux na-te-dit-tse-yei hai 
that he took out. And then at onee he opened it. The 

ta-nan La-ai-ux kit-te-yoif n5-nat nin-nis-an min-na na-kis- 
water at once flowed out. Us around, the world around it flowed 

12 yoff-htrei hai-ya-hit-djit-fln xon-ta-din xa-na-is-di-yai xon- 
in a oirele. And then to the house he came back up. His 

na-we hira-ne ya-na-win-tan min-non-a-din na-teL-dit-dantr hai 
quiver only he picked up. Along side he ran, 

14 da-xwed-dfik yu-win-yftn-te hai t8&m-mes-L5n x6 m^-ka tcit- 
how are they going That woman in after them ran 

to eat them. vain 

teL-danir hai x6-16-ka-ne-en wflt-te wflt-te htril-I5-ka Lok 
along, those her salmon *^Wilte, wtkte, my Salmon 

used to be. salmon." 

16 kfitc-htw* fin hai a-den-ne hai-fin hai xo-lo-ka-ne-en yi-man-tu- 
its grand- it that said. And her salmon Yimantll- 

mother was used to be 

win-yai na-wit-dal-lit fin-kya kfit ya-te-yfin-x6-lfin ni-yfin-kiL-fiL 

wifiyai when he was saw already they had eaten. They were out- 

oomlng along ting 

18 fin-kya hai Luu^-xan hai-yaL a*den-ne defik ye don a-le-ne 
he saw the eels. And he said, ^ This in* you must 
way stead do it.'* 

'LOk kiito-hioO is the name given to some bird which lives along streams 
and makes a cry which sounds to the Hupa ear like wAt-te. 
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hai-yaL'ftn kit*te-#ats tseL*kai miL hai^ya-miL 
And he cut thetD whit© with. And 

stone 

dl-yai ta-din-dil fln-kya ta-des-deL-xu-lfi:n 
back surf Eah he saw had come ashore. 



La-a-xo na-m- 
one place he 

came 

Bi-jTiii-kiL-fljj 
They were cutting 
them. 



hai-ya-mii, a-den-ne deiik ye don a-le-ne hai-yaL Lo kiit tcit-te 
And he said, ^ This in- doit." And the on he 

way Htead grtmH 

te-meL deiik oL-tsai-ne hai-ya-miL-fin na-in-di-ya-yei 



them* "This dry them." 
way 

tcwe-dm hai-ya-raiL-M 
place. And 



And 

hai Lok 

that salmon 



he got back 



scattered 

teu-xol- 
to Myth- 



kutc-hw^o 
its grand' 
mother 



dea-xo^ta mftk-ka 

this place after them 



tcin-niii-ya-yei 

came. 



hai-iin 
And 



ded 

now 



xat 

yet 



tcin-nm-naut^-liwfei tcwo-la 
she comes. Fifth 



min-niB* miL tcio-ne-iE-nauw hai-ya-hit-djit-fiii yo-yi-dfik-a kai 
month in ahe always comes. And then Klamath aloag 

ye-teu-wm-yait hai-ya-mixi-un niL-tewin-a-ka-din tein-niii-yai 
he went op. And at Orleans Bar he arrived, 

hai-yaL-un hai-ya niL-tcwin-a-ka-diii nax tsflm-mes-ijoii teL-tcwen 
And there at Orleans Bar two women grew, 

d6-t<je-m-dil hai-yaL-fin a-tcou-des-ne is-do da-x5-h«?e-e-kai'he 
They never And bethought, **Iwiah somehow 

went out. 

auir*dl*ya hai-yaL-un hai-ya kin ya-win-tan hai-yaL-fln a-tcoB* 



I might 
manage it." 

des-ne is-do 
thought/^ I wish 



And 



me-dil 



there stick he picked up. And 



hai-de hai-yaL-te 
this." And 



me-dil 

canoe 



it 
became. 



10 



sil-len 12 



sil-lin 

would 
become 

hai-yaL-ftn a-tcou-des-ne is-do miink win-xa dik-gj^un hai-yaL-fin 
And he thought, " 1 wish a lake lay here." And 

bai me-dil te-tcu-wlB-tau mitc-dje-e-dint a-na-dis-tewen hit-djit 14 
that canoe he put in the A baby he made himself. Then 

water. 

me tcin-nes-dai hai-yaL-iin Lax min-ne-gits yis-xan miL hai 

in it he sat. And just a little daylight then the 

tsum-mes-Lon tcii-wit-dil hai-yaL ya-xdL-tsan bai-ya hai-yaL-M 16 
women came along. And they saw him there. And 

wftn-na-is-deLya-iL-kim-min hai me-dil mitc-dje-e-din meyan-ai 
they started to catch that canoe baby in sitting. 

•"Its face." 

t Literally "he went in" ; said probably beeause of the eaiiou. 

t**ItB mind lacking." 




^mll^tm, athft vi^ ^ly wt^ FMim there it 

■ni* kit xal j»-iL-kil-te miL kit-din-kil-ei 
I wksB. Jotii* tti7 were tiiea it broke oat. 

bii tra-wifi<i&LHK-^n oft-del-lBe do-he-ym-iJL-kit hai me-dil 
Aaii w^«» c^prvM^ie ttiyife^fcd. Thej did not that canoe, 
$0 aJ^imt cateh 

4 site^H^ie-^Hfiii m^ jw-«i kftt-jaL-fin tdl-t€«-yai yi-man-ta- win-yai 
bahy in sBiBfT. Aad he west oa TtmantSwiilTai. 

ji-4&k idf-fies^Tmi tse-n&B-su-dm tem-nin-yai hai-ja td-din nax 
bit he weaft. Seaas Bar ha came to. There at the two 

rirer 

C ts&Bt-me^um ttLrtewen lud-yaL hai-ja kfin-tea-wil-tcwil a-dis- 
aeeauB, gf9w. Aad theie a joani^ man he made 

Irvm hai-3rai« lud-ja n^Ie tris-trwrn hai-jaL-fin a-tcon-des-ne 
hianwrx. And there adam he made. And he thought 

9 mm tin an-win-a-te hai no-le mea hai-ja tsom-mes-Lon wfin 
aadtr road will be that dam vader. Thoee women for 

it 
a-leil-Iaa tce-in-diLrmm me-dil-ite x5 te-tra- win-tan mit-^an-tcin- 
he did it them to eoaw A smaQ in he pot in on the back 

oat tot. boat Tain the wator 

10 tein hai-yaL-dn do-he-tce-nin-deL hai tsnm-mes-Lon hai-yair&n 
side. Axid did not eoaw oat thoee women. And 

hai wun da-an<na-teil*Iaa hai no-le-ne-en hai do-tce-nin-deL 
thai for he tore down that dam need thej did not oome out 

tobe« 

13 wto hai-yaL-dn in-ta na-wit-yai hai-ya-hit-djit niL-tcwin-ka-din 
beeaose. And back he tamed. And then Orleans Bar 

yfHia-toiii tce-na-in-di-yai hai-ya un-kya tseL-kai tciL-tcwe 
tfeam the east he came oat airain. There he saw white stone some one 

knife making. 

14 hai-yaL-tifii hai x(>-wun ya-nin-yai a-xoL-tcit-den-ne da-xwe-iin 
^ And to them he went. He said to him, *^ What 

a-la-te hei-y\\ii ya-xoL-teit-den-ne yo fln xo-mit min-no kyu-wit- 
tia ^raa ^ Yee^"^ they said to him, *^that is her open we are 

atlait ^^ heUj 

toioT one 

H £t4Ats-ti^ hai-yaL-fiik a-den-ne don-ka-tsit hai-yaL-fin won xoik- 
s^^sto And he said, *^ Hold on." And about his 

wm Mft^^yti hai da-xwed-d&k is-ldn-te hai-yai/-fin a-tcon-des-ne 
2Z| gItdM tkow biith And he thought, 

•^ should be. 
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h© looked. He saw 



net- 

SQCk 



lo-tsm-dfik-kan* kftt sil-lin-te hai-yaL-fm wftn xoik-kj'^n 

" Shin on it will be," And about it hm mind 

na-nan-ya hai-yaL-flxt xon-na-we me-tciii na-ten-eD fin-kya te-mil 

studied And hia quiver into 

again. 

teL-tcwin-xo-lun hai-yaL-fin hai a-tcon-des-ne bai tsfim-mes-Lon 
had ^own. And "That" he tbonght, ^'that woman 

mei-te hai-yuk-ke is-lfin-te tcoB-des-ne hai-ya-hit-djit-fm na-tes- 4 
will That way birth will be thought* And then he went 

belong to, be given," 

dl-yai na-in-di-ya-yei bai tsis-da-diii na-in*di-yai bai-ya-raiL 
back. He got back. Where he lived he came back. And 

a-tcon-des-ne te-se-ya-te ded-de ji*da-tcin bai-ya-miL tcia-tcwen 6 
he Ihonghti ^^ I am going this from the And he made 

way nofthp" 

kit-Loi bai-yaL xo-wa-teii-lai bai kit-Loi hai-yaL kfit tcit-tes-yai 
baskets. And he gave those baskets. And he started 

away 

ded-de mftk-ka yi-da-tciii ded-de ji-nfik teuk-qal nil'lin-kin-dm 8 
this way along from the This way south he walked. Sugar Bowlt 
north, 

tce-nin-ya-yei hai-ya-miL bai-ya tcia-tcwen bai no-le hai-yaL 
he came to. And there he made that dam. And 

in-ta na-wit-yai yi-man-ji*de kai na-tes-dl-yai xoii-sa*din yirman 10 
back he turned. On the other along he went Xonsadifi on the 

other 
side 

kit-tai-yiL-sit 
were soaking 
acorns. 

hai-ya-miL nin 12 
And the 

ground 

na-na-du*wa-al hai iia-teii-in*iL-tat hai-ya-raiL L6-b«»fio mil-lai 
rose np, where he looked back And Bald Hill on top 

places. 

hai-ya miL iia-neL-en bai no-le tcis-tcwen hai-ya-iniL-M a-tcon- 14 
there from he looked that dam he made. And he 

back at 

des*nt? kun is-dl-an-tcwun sil-lin-te kai§ jiL-tsfiE-te hai yeu no-le 
thought/* Recent widow will be (f) will see that dls- dam 

tant 





side north 


back. 


na-na-in-di-yai 


hai*yaL nax 


teftm-mes-Lon 


he came across. 


And two 


women 


bai-ya-mlL xo- 


w!-ye-yit-dfik me-na-is-di-yai 


And 


steep up 


he climbed. 



*"Her-leg>ridge." 

t So named by white naen. 

t These incidents account for the topography of the extreme ends of the 
yalley. 

{Perhaps kai means ^thus.^ 
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na-wes-len-ei hai-ya-miL kai tin-Lfin-fix ai-y5n-d68-ne-te hai-yaL 
it ftUls. And ( T) many she will think about and 

things 

2 kai kiirwea-kfits yi-kit-ta-a-te hai-ya-miL in-ta na-wit-yai 
(T) queer way she will sing." And back he went. 

hai-yaL-fin na-tes-di-ya-yei yi-n^ hai-yaL-ftn na-na-kin-nu-wiii-a 
And he arrived south. And he made the ridge. 

4 hai-yaL-iin hai mi-ye yit-tsin mfik-kfit tcit-tes-en tcis-tcwen 
And that foot down, on it he looked, he made 

of it 

djic-tan-a-din mu-win-na iirman hai-yai^-ftn me-dil tcis-tcwen. 
at Djictafiadifk around both And eanoe he made. 

sides. 

« hai-ya-hit-djit-fLn tcit-teL-kait hai mu-win-na yi-nAk hai-yaL-ftn 
And then he started that around south. And 

in a boat 

a-teon-des-ne kiL-ne-se-tin-te hai-yaL-fln do-he-kiL-tcin-nes-ten 
he thought, ^ I will have inter- And he did not haye 

course with a woman." intercourse. 

8 hai-yaL-iin na-is-xAt hai mfik-kfit tcit-tes-en>ne-en hai-ya-hit- 
And he tore that on he used to look. And 

down 

djit-Au dfin-*x in-ta na-wit-yai na-yin-na-tcin hai-yairftfi 
then again back he went down from And 

the south. 

10 ta-kim-miL-diu na-in-dl-yai hai-ya-miL-ikn hira na-na-it-dant^ 
THkimii.diA* he came And sun gone down 

back to. 

luii. uix kl-yauir na-il-tsit-te e-il-lu hai-ya-miirfin xo-iirkfit 
X\\^\\ Mlnu^nt birds would drop. And Bald Hills 

lU yl-dfitoint miL xo-tcu-win-yai x5-iii-kAt-xoi hai-ya-mii>ftn yi-dflk 
down fn>m he came down, a Bald Hills And east 

man. 

>a toi^-in-hit a yei-wiL-kit-dei hai-yaL-tLn a-den-ne kit-tcint 
x^hmi they clouds rose up. And he said, ^Disease 

U don HMU-yau-wei xa nin-s5-diL hai-ya-miL-fin kflt nin-is-deL 
\\ in. \* comiixg. Come make a And they danced, 

dance.** 

\on t« no-K>a-(» lue xon min-nat tcit-tes-^-ai hai-ya-miL-An 
\W\\nt^ irt^'Hit in, tire around they went. And 

\\\ k\ (oou ^ii^'iu' ko hNV xaiiir-te hai no-ki-wil-taL sil-lin-teL-din 

ho lUoui;M. ^\^^ n^^ 1^^ ^^^ finishing going to be 

for it dance place." 

•tU^wUf^r r*w<:»h<(kHa. 

( \o \\ V\\\ in Ui<» Hupa name for Redwood Creek, and XO-iL-kiit yl-dft- 
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nin-ne-me yit*de xa-is*yai hai-ya*te teon-des-ne bai-ya-miL tce- 
Nin#m© north he came " H©Te it he thought. And he 

up» will be/^ 

xai-neuw? a-den-ne Lok-e! hai-yaL Lok ta-des-lat hai-ya hai-yaL-iin 2 

talked. He sai d, "Salmon. '^ And salmon came there. And 

w^ii yit-de teit-tes-yai a-den-ne ta-nan-ne! hai-yaL a-tin-din xa- 
from north he went. He ealled, " Water." And every place it 
there 

kin-de-mut hai-yaL yit-de tcit-tes-yai mis-ktit tcin-niu-yai kl-ye * 
boiled up. And north he went on. Miskiit he came to. Again 

hai-ya xa-a-den-ne ta-nao-ne do-he- xa-kin-yow? hai-yaL hai-ya tcis- 
there he called the " Water." It did not And there he 

samei eome out. 

tcwen no-k\ii-wil-taL hai-ya-hit-djit na-tes-dl-yai na-yi-nfik ta- 6 
made final dancing And then he went back south 

place. again. 

kim-niiL-din na-in-di-yai hai-ya-miL jis-xan ki-ye nin-sin-dil 

TakimiLdiS he came And next day again they danced, 

back to. 

na-ya*neL-en hai a na-La na-tes-di-yai tcwo-la-dih yis-xan-nei 8 
They looked. That elotid back had gone. Five days 

iiin-sm-diL-% hai-ya-miL xa-en-nal-dit-do-wei hai-ya-miL xon-ta 
they danced. And it drew back. And house 

me ya-xon-an tcw5-la-din yis-xan xa-a-ya-iL-in-^x hai-ya-hit- 10 

in they jumped ; five days they did that. And 

djit mis-kfit-tciii ya-x5h-an hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yfik 

then at Miakfit they danced. And he thought, "That • 

way • 

a-win-neL-te kit*tcint tii-win-na-hif'iL-de hai-yftk aii-win-neL-te 12 
it will be disease if it comes, that way it will be.'* 

hai-ya-hit-djit tcit-tes-yai yi*nfi.k Lel-din tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL 
And then he went south. Southfork he arrived. And 

yi-ufik teit-tes-yai ke-wel-le lifi-kya ji*na-tcin 
south he went some one he saw from the 
carrying south, 

a load along 

xoB-na du-ya-xo-len hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne ef kyn-wih- 
His eyes were lacking. And he said to him, "Eh, old 

xoi-yan xftL xo-lto-ne-seL-win hai-ya- miL-iin tcin-nes-dai hai 16 
man, load has worn you out." And he sat down, the 

k>*u-win-xoi-yan La-ai-iix ke-win-xilts hai-yab a-den-ne xa hwil- 
old man. At once he fell over. And be said, " Come » help 

tan ya-kin-wuM' xa xoL-tcit-den-ne xa hM?ik-ktit-tcin miL-tcwit is 
me, carry it." "All he said* "Come, on me push it." 

right," 



xot-de-is-yai 14 
He met him. 
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hai-jraii-tLn kftt men tcin-nes-dai yi-man-ta-win-yai hai-ya-miii-ftn 
And under sat TtmantHwifiymi. And 

2 xd-kfit-tcin me-niL-tcwit miL tce-niL-tsit miL men toe-il-Lat miL 
on him he poshed it, then he untied then under he then 

the strap, jumped 

out, 

x5-Lan yin-ne na-du-win-eL xd-tcin din-n^ na-win-yen 
where in the they stock up. To him facing he stood, 

he was groond 

4 to-ne-wan de hai toe-wel hai-de miL kyu-win-ya-in-yan tcis- 
Black this that he was That with people he 

obsidian carrjring. 

siirwe hai-de miL kyu-win-ya-in-yan tcit-tan na-na-kis-Ie hai 
kiUed. That with people he ate. He felt aroond, that 

6 xon-na do-xo-len na-na-kis-Ie-hit a-den-ne htr5-w&n ki-xa-en-na 
eyes lacking. When he had felt he said ; ^ From me he never 

gets away, 

htro-w&n ki-xfin-na hai-yaL-fin na-na-kis-wel hai to-ne-wan 
from me he got away." And he arranged the obsidians. 

again 

8 hai an-wil-la-ne-en-fik ki-ye a-na-tcil-lan hai-ya-hit-djit yi- 
The he osed to do way again he did. And 

man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne xa nin mit-diL-wa dan tcit-den-ne 
TtmantHwifiyai said, "Come, yoo next." ''No," said 

10 kyu-win-x6-yan hai-ye-he a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa nftk-kfit-tcin 
the old man. Anyhow he told him, ''Come, on you 

kyuw-tcwit dau tcit-den-ne kyu-win-xoi-yan htre-en kyu-win- 
let me push "No," said the old man, "me person 

it." 

12 ya-in-yan do hw^ik-kfit-tcin kiL-tcwit tcit-den-ne hai-ye-he 
never on me pushes it," he said. Anyhow 

men ye-na-xoL-waL hit-djit x6-kftt-tcin me-na-niL-tcwit La-ai-ux 
under he threw him. Then on him he pushed it. Really 

14 x5-k6t na-na-du-win-eL ta-nai-xos-do-wei hai-ya-hit-djit yi-nfik 
on him they stuck up. They cut him all And then south 

to pieces. 

tcit-tes-yai kyo-hwal-le fin-kya tin nfik-kai hai-ya x6-wfln tcin- 
he went. Somebody he saw road along. There to him he 

hooking 

16 nin-yai hai-yaL tciL-kit hai miL-kyu-wo-hw^al hai-yaL a-dit- 
oame. And he took that with he hooked. And to 

hold 

tcin tce-x6-teL-waL xfin-din tcis-len miL na-du-win-tcwit 
him- he pulled him. Close he got then he let go. 

self 
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Id-ye xa-a-den-ne hwo-w^u 
Agidn that he said , ^^ From me 

tcit-den-ne xo-tein din-nfin 
he said. To him facing 

xa nin yT-man-tfi-win-yai 
*^Coine, you," Ytmantiiwihyai 



ki-xa-eo-na 
he never 
gets away, 

na-wio-yen 
be stood. 

an hai-yaL 

Baid And 
it. 

a-den-ne 



hw'o-w^n ki-xfin-na 
from me he got 

away,** 

a - xoh- tc it- den-ne 

Ha said to him^ 

dau tcit-den-ne 
"No," said 



hai kjii*wm-xoi-yan hai-yaL a-den-ne ke hwe nil-Ian 
that old man. And be said *^ Let me help you 

kit-tiiir-hiraL dau t-eit-den-ne kjii-win-xoi-yan dun-h«*o do-liw41- 
hook." " No/' be said, old man, " nobody helpa 

Ian yi-kit-tu-hit'al hai-ye-he xo-la ta-tce-nin-tao hit-djit na-xo- 
me hook." Anyhow his he took it out of then he 

hand 

win-hwal hai-yaL a-den-ne ji-man-tii-win-yai xotc na-diL-te do 
hooked him, And said Ylmantuwinyai, "Hafely they vvUl Not 

travel » 

kyu-win-ya-in-yan tcit-tan-Inrun-te tin mfik-ka xotc na-diL-te 
people shall eat. Eoad on safely they will 

travel," 

tcit-tes-yai yi-nfik tctik-qal yi*n<ik kin-tsi-yo-ye fin-kya tciL-tewe- 
He went south walking. South seesaw, he saw some one 

making 

ye tin mfik-ka xo-wfin tein-nin-yai hai-ya xoL-tciL-kit hai xoL-ya- 
road on. To him became. There with him he That with him 

eaught it. 

kit-wiil hai-yaL La-ai-fix teit-du-wil-Lat hai a-fin-ne-en hai-yaL 
he see- And at ouee he jumped off , the doing it. And 

sawed. one 

a-xoL*teit-den-ne hM^a iniik-knt da-nin-sa miik-kfit da-tein-nes-dai 
he said to him, ^ For on it sit." On it he sat, 

me 

yi-man-tn-win-yai hai-ya-miL La-ai-ux xoL-tce-aiL-tsit hai-yaL 
YlmantHwifiyai. And at onca with him he And 

untied it. 

La-ai-iix na-dii-wil-dit-ton yi-man-tn-wih-yai na-win-yen x6-tcin 
at once be jumped off Yimantflwiiiyai. He stood up, to him 

din-niin hai-yflk kfin xon-na do-ya-xo-len hai-yaL xu na-kis-le 
taeiiig« That way too bis eyes were both And in he felt. 

missing. vain 

a-deo-ne hw^o-wftn ki-xa-en-na hwo-wuii ki-xfin-na hai-yaL a- xol- 

He aaid, " From me be never from me he got And he 

gets away, away." 

tcit-den-ne xa nin niL-yai-kyo-dii-wlL hai-yaL dan tcit-den-ne 
Bald, *' Come, you, with you let it And "No," he said, 

seesaw." 



10 



12 



14 



16 
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hai-ye-he kftt mfik-kfit da-na-xoL-ten hai-yaL xdL-toe-niii-tsit 
Anyhow on it he put him. And with him he 

untied it. 

2 La-ai-ux ta-nai-xos-do-wei ded-dit-de to-ne-wan an-wil-lan hai>yaL 
Beftlly it out him to He found black it was And 

pieces. out obsidian made of. 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kin ke-ket nfin-dil-le-ne do-an kyu-win-ya- 
he said to him, ^ Trees rubbing you may Not 

together become. 

4 in-yan tcit-tan-hidin-te hai-yaL yi-nftk tcit-tes-yai sai-kit-din- 
people shall eat.'' And south he went. He was sur- 

iifi-kya kiL-t&if-tse hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne ke xo-wfin ne-htra 

prised someone And bethought, ^Well, to I will go." 

to hear splitting him 
logs. 

6 hai-yaL x6-w<in tcin-nin-yai a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kyu-win-xoi-yan 
And to him he came. He said to him, *^01d man, 

dik-gyfin ftn kiL-tutr-htra-tLn hei-yftn tcit-den-ne hai kyu-win- 
here is it you are splitting r *^Tes," said that old 

8 xoi-yan hai kftfi xon-na d6-ya-x6-len hai-yaL-dn a-den-ne 
man. That too his eyes were missing. And he said, 

one 

dik-gyfin don kynw-taw do-hwiL-djen-kil xa hwa mit-t^ in-yauir 
^Here I am splitting. With me it Come for between jump 

won't split. me in." 

10 hai-yaL-ftn yi-man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne xa hai-ya-hit-djit-fin 
And TImanttlwiiiyai said, *^A11 And then 

right." 

kftt no-kin-nin-tan hit-djit dje-wiL-tseL miL djen-yai hai-ya- 
he set the wedge. Then he pounded it, then it opened. And 

14 hit-djit-ftn a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa djo kin mit-tftk in-yantr 
then he said to him, ^Come, now tree between get in." 

hai-yaL-dn kfit yi-man-tu-win-yai mit-tfik tcu-win-yai miL a-na- 
And YImanttlwiiiyai between he got in, then he 

16 dit-du-wiL-kan miL xo-Lan-ye Le-nfin-du-waL dfll du-wen-ne 
jumped out then after him it shut. *^Dul" it sounded, 

one side, 

hai-ya-hit-djit-fln yi-man-tu-win-yai na- win-yen x6-tcin din-ndn 
And then Yimanttlwiiiyai stood to him facing. 

18 hai-yaL-fin miL-toi ya-win-tan da-xfin-hwow?* fiL-kyo hai-ya- 
And a basket* he took so big. And 

pot 

xa-djit-fin men no-niL-kait hai-ya tse-lin me nau-wil-lin min 
then under he put it there blood into to run for. 

*The word calls for a gesture to indicate the size. 
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tc5-xon-neL-en 

He looked at bim. 



hRi-ya-hit-djit-fin 
And then 



no-na-kin-tan hai k3ni- win- 
he set the that old 
wedge again, 

xoi-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-uii dje-na-wiL-tutt' liai-yaL-tm xo na-kis-le 2 
matt. And then he opened it. And in he felt 

vain around, 

a-den-ne htro-wflfl ki-xa-en-na hti?o-wfln ki-xfin-na hai-yaL-iiii 

He said, " From me he never from me he got And 

g^ets away away." 

a-xoL-teit-den-De xa nin hai-yaL-fin a-deii-ne dau hwe-en do- 4 
he said to him, "Come, yoii»" And he said, "No, I never 

xa-auw-fen hai-ye-he me-tcin me-xon-niL-tcwit xoL-Le-nun-dil- 
do thAt." Anyhow into it he pushed him, with him it 

waL-ei hai-yaL-fio a-xoL-tcit-dee-iie kiB-qo-yan O-le-ne du-an 6 
shut. And he said to him I "Borer become." "Not 

is it 

kyu-win-ya-m-yan tcit-tan-hw^n-te xon-ta miL wa-a-iL-teL-detc 

people shall eat." Houee when they are going 

to build, 

ya-na-kyu-wiL-tsil-liL-te do-an k>ii-win-ya-in-yau miL tcit-tan- 
they may ijplit. Not people with ehall 

hirfiB-te hai-yaL ji-nlik teit-tes-yai tctik-qal-lit fin-kya lo-xo- 
OBi. And south he went. As he walked he heard laugh- 

along 

sin-tsii hai-yaLrfln hai-ya teiii-nin-yai sai-kit-diii 
ing. And there be came. He saw 

da-xiifi-h«i'6-oj<? kyu*wit-noL 
in Buch a way blazing. 

dM-hire-e fin-kya do sit-da xo tcit-te-te*eii kos-kyo hw&h 
Nobody he saw not stay ing In he looked Soap root only 
there, vain around, 

na-ya-du-wU-waXi xon min-nat hai-yaL fin-kya xon-t^in me-xo- 

were scattered fire around. And be feit fire toward some- 

thing 

niirtcwit hai-yaL-fin xon mit-tis da-tcu-wil-tdn hai-ya ki-ye 14 
pushed him. And fije over be jumped. There again 

xon-tcin me-xo-niL-tewit yii-dm-hit tcit-te-toit bai-yaL-M hai-yo 
fir© toward something Finally he wa« And tboae 

pushed him, tired out. 

kos-kyo Da-ya-du*wil-waL ya-te-xan xon-din oa-dit-teL-waL 16 
BoapToots seatte red about be picked up. Fire in be threw them. 

a-lo-16-lo ya-dQ-wen-ne ded-dit-de hai kos-kyo kyu-wm-ya- in- yan 
'*A-lo- they said. He found those soap* people, 

lo-lo," out roots 

yai-tan hai-yaL- fin a-yaL-tcit-den-n© kyil-wi->"fil o-le-ne do-an 18 
ate. And be told tbemf ^^Food become. Not 



hai-yaL- fin 
And 



hai-ya 

there 



Le-na-wil-la 
fire 

tcu-win-yen 

be stood. 



8 



10 



12 
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kyn-win-ya-in-yan ky5-yan-hirftn-te hai-fin koo-kyo ym-is-len-ei 
people yoa ■ball ml.* Them aoeproote thej beeame. 

2 hai-ya-hit-djit-fin yi-ndk tcit-tes-yai tcftk-qal-lit yi-na-tcin yei 
And then toath he went. As he from the he 

wmlkedakm^ sooth saw 

tak-kftn ts&m-mes'Lon ya-ke-wel hai-yaL-fin hai-ya xdt-^-ya- 
three women, eanying And there he met 

loads. 

4 is-yai hai-yaL-fin a-den-ne a-dex-xftn-fin wiatr-hiral hai-yaL-fin 
them. And he said, ** Without I am eoming .* And 

food 

xwa-ya-iL-kit kog hai-yaL-tLn kyu-win-yan xwa-wil-xan da-na- 
thej gave bulbs. And he ate them. He liked them. He ran 

him 

tt du-wil-Lat ya-xon-nin-din hai-yaL tcu-win-tcwen hai-ya-hit- 
baek ahead of them. And he defecated. And 

djit-fin a-den-ne kin-na o-le hai-yaL kin-na xoL-tes-deL hai-3raL 
then he said, ^ Yorok be- And Torok with him And 

come." they went. 

8 xot-de-ya-is-deL hai-yaL-^ a-den-ne a-dex-xftn-ftn ya-wit-dil hai- 
they met them. And he said, ^^Hongry they are And 

traveling." 

yaL xwa no-na-ya-kin-nin-an yu-din-hit tcin-neL-yan-nei hai ya- 
for they left food. Finally he ate up all that 

them 

10 tee-weL-ne-en a-tin-ka-fin-te xftn-neuir tcis-tcwen hai-ya kin- 
they were Every kind of language he made there, 

carrying. 

nfis yi-da-tcin ki-in-tax yit-de-din-nin-xftn-neutr tai-ke yi-na- 
Karok, Yurok, Shasto, Tolowa, Mad South- 

Biver, 

12 tcin Lo-mit-ta-xoi x6-iL-kfit-xoi xa-fin-Lfln na-is-tewen hai-yaL 
fork, New Biver, Bed wood, so many he made. And 

yi-nftk tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL xon-ta fln-kya sa-ftn hai-yaL ye-tcu- 
south he went. And house he saw stand- And he 

ing. 

14 win-yai kin-naL-dftn* ftn-kya yan-a hai-yaL in-na-is-dfik-ka xwa- 
went in. Girl with he saw sitting. And she got up. She 

first menses 

iL-kit mitc-dje-x6-len ki-la-djon-de kyu-win-yan hai-ya-miL 
gave pine nuts, hazel nuts. He went to And 

him eating. 

16 ta-nan me-du-win-tcwen hai-yaL xai-tsa ya-win-tan to-6n-tcwit 
water he wanted. And basket- she took up. Water 

bucket to bring 

* Compare xxy and Life and Culture of Hupa, p. 53. 
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tes- 



hai 



-yaL 

And 



yi-man'tii-wm-yai 
YimantiiwiQyai 



-tcon-des- 



-do 



a-tcon-des-Ee is- 
thougM, " I wish 



-fiL-kai 



ya- 

louse grey 



B-yai 

she 
went. 

nin-oeL-yao-De hai-yaL-fto xo-dit-teirxfits hai to-on-tcwin-ne-eE 

wo aid bite you." And she felt it bitei the water going after, 

one 

hai-yaL tcin-nes-dai xa-nu-wiD-te hai-yaL-M hai xwa to-on-no' 
And she eat down. 8he looked And the for water she 

for it. one whom 

wiu-tcwit-ne-en do-xon-na-na-wil-IuM' hai-yaL-M >i-maii-tii-win- 
WA8 lo brtBg she never thought about. And Ylmantuwih- 

yai tce-te-xan kyu-wifl-yan a-tin-ka-fiii-te tcin-neL-yan hai-ya- 
yai took out. He went Every kind he ate up. And 

to eating, 

hit-djit-un tcu-win-tcM^en hai-yaL- lin aL-teit-den-ne ka-de xa-na- 



then 



he defecated. 



And 



he BBid to it, 



"After if she 
a while 



kyo-diL-tsots-ue 
make a kissing noise. 



hai-yaL 
And 



teit- 
he 



is-di-ya-de djo tcit-deu-de 

eomefl up, ^ Take if she 
it * aaySj 

tes-yai yi-iiiik hai*ya-miL xa*na-is-di*yai hai-yaL djo tcit-den-ne 
went south. And she came up. And *^Take she said. 

it,^' 

hai-yaL kyo-du-wiL-tsots-tse hai-ya-miL ye-kiL-tseL ye-na-wit- 
And a kiBetng noise And fihe parsed in When &he 

ahe heard. the water, 

ya-hit ftn-kya tcwuii hwth ftn-kya 6a-un oa-neL-ifl-hit hai xoik- 

went in she faeces only, she saw lying When she her 

saw there. looked 

kyu'wi-yfil do-ya-xo-len-ne hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai kin-naL- 

food wfts ft!] gone. And thought^ that kinsL- 

dun is-do nin-nin-din na-xo-wiL-tsai-ye hai-yaL-fin yi-mao'tu- 
d^fi,V*Iwish ahead of you creeks would And Yimantil- 

dry up." 

mn-yai tcfik-qal-lit nil-liia-tsii tauw-din-iiun-te tcon-des-ne tcin- 

winyai walking creek heard, ^U am going to he thought. When 

along have a drinks" 

nin-ya*hit na-xo-wiL-tsai-ei hai-yaL ji-nfik tcit-tes-yai te^- 
he got there it was dried up. And aouth he went. As he 

qal-lit nil'lin-tsu hai-ya-hit-djit-to da-tcit-dS-wil-Lat niitc-tciB 



he heard 
a creek. 



wnXked 
along 

na-xo-wiL-tsai-ei 

It was dried up. 



And then 



he ran 



to It. 



10 



12 



14 



hai-yai.-fin teit-te-tcit ta-nan w^n hai-yaL 16 
And he was water for. And ^ 

almost dead * 

a-tcon-des-ne La-fil-leii te-wa-tit-te tcon-des-ne hai-yaL yi-nfi^k 
he thoughti "A blanket in water I bethought. And- aouth <• r- 

will throw,'* , ^ ' %V* 







'-^:^ 
j^**- 
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tcit-tes-yai tcfik-qal-lit ki-ye nil-lin-tsa lud-yai/-ftn miL da-teit- 

he went. As he walked again he heard And with he ran 

along a creek. it 

2 du-wil-Lat hai La-Al-Ien miL na-xo-wil-tsai-ei x5ii-tsai-din ye 
there that one skin with. It had dried np. The dried in- 

np place stead 

n5-ni!k-fit hai-yaL-iifi yi-nfik-a-din tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL min- 
he threw it. And farther south he went. And he 

4 na-na-wil-lntr xon-na-we a-tc5n-de8-ne hai te-weii-qotc-te hai-yaL 
thought of his quiver. He thought, *^ That I will throw in." And 

nil-lin-tsu tc^-qal-lit hai-yaL kdt xotc a-tcil-lau hai xon-na-we 
ereek he as he walked And good he fixed that quiTer. 

heard along. 

tt hai-ya-hit-djit-dn miL da-tcit-dn-wil-Lat miL te-kiL-qotc xol- 
And then with it he ran there then he threw it in. In 

tsai-din na-du-win-a hai-yaL-tLn ya-na-win-tan hai xon-na-we 
the dry it stuck up. And he picked up his quiver 

place 

8 hit-djit yi-nfik tcit-tes-yai tcfik-qal-lit nil-lin-tsa hai-yaL-ftn 
then south he went. As he walked he heard And 

along a creek. 

a-tcon-des-ne te-ke-its-te mit-da-mil miL hai me win-xa-te 
he thought, ^ I will arrow socket with, that in will stay,* 

shoot in 

10 tcon-des-ne hai-ya-miL kfit te-kin-its xoL-tsai-din na-du-win-a 
he thought. And he shot it in. In the it stood up. 

dry place 

hai-yaL ya-na-win-tan yf-nftk tcit-tes-yai tc^-qal-lit teu-naL- 
And he picked it up. South he went. As he walked bull 

along 

12 tcaik dil-wantr-tsu hai-yaL-dn a-tcon-des-ne monk xo-1^- 
frog he heard croak. And he thought, ^A lake must be 

se-xfin tc^-qal-lit mftnk sa-xan-ne hai-yaL-iin do-he-min-teL- 
there." As he walked lake was in And he did not run 

along the distance. 

14 dantr tce-nin-yai xot-da-wil-lin xot-da no-mL-kait tcit-te-tot 
for it. He came At the outlet his mouth he put. He drank, 

down. 

tcit-te-tot teit-te-tot xa hai-ya ya-wim-mas do*he-in-na-na-is> 
he drank, he drank. Bight there he rolled over. He did not get 

16 dftk-ka tcu-wes-waL hai-ya hai-yaL-fln ki-yauir te-e-xus miL 
up. He lay there. And birds flew up, then 

a-den-ne hirim-mit min-no-kyoL-dik mis-sa-niL-towin na-tse-din 
he said, *^ My belly pick open (plu) ." Buuard first 

18 da-nes-dai hai-yaL a-den-ne hirim-mit min-no-ky5L-dik hai-yaL 
sat there. And he said ^MysUMnaeh pick open.** And 
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mis-sa-niL-tewin ya-na-it-xus a-teo-in-ne min-no-tes-m kynw- 

Bnzzard kept flying up. He kept *' He is looking '*I 

thinking, under kia arm/' 

ten-oaii tcd-in-ne rais-sa-niL-tcwiii bai-yaL xo*w4n tcin^iiiu-yai 
found kept Buzzftrd. And to him he went^ 

dead," thinkings 

hai*ya-liit*djit*uii a^tin-ka-iin-te tce-nin-taa liai miL. miii-n5- 

LAnd then everything he took out that with he 

kiL-dik*te na-mfl:k-kai-dm*dm tce-nin-tan hai raiL min-no- 
was going The l&st one he took out, that with he 

to pick. 
kiL-dik hai-ya-hit-djit-fin xo-mit min-no-kin-kil in-na-na-is- 
picked. And then hia stomach he opened. Oot 

dllk-ka yi-man'tu-win-yai hai-ya-niLL tcit-te-te-en sai-kit-din-iin- 
up Yimantiiwinyai. And he looked He was furprised 

around, to see 

kya ki-ye-knt kis-xM hai-ya-hit-djit-ufi hai me ye-teu-win-yai 



a hollow 
tree 



standing. 



And then 



that in 



he went. 



hai-ya xoik-kyii-win-an 
There he went to sleep. 



yairun 
And 

xfits-ei 
away. 



tee- in- sit- Mt fin-kya xo-tcin-a Le-nu1- 8 
When he he saw in front it had 

woke up of him 

dite-tcweD-ne-x6-l<iii bai-yaL-fin kin-kit-diL-tsai nai'UeL*dik hai- 
grown together. And the smaller pecked. 

woodpecker 

yi-inan-tu-win-yai a-den~ne in-niL-te hai-yaL ya-nat- 10 
Yimanttlwiny&i Baid, "IN) it hard." And he flew 

xoi-nes-git hai-ya-mix. kil-lai-gea xa-a-di-yau hai-yaL 

He was And larger did that. And 

afraid. woodpecker 

mit-diL-wa min-tcun^-mil hai-yaL-to do-he-tce-xai-neuw hai- 12 
after him yellowhammer. And he did not say anything. 

yaL-liii xo-kut yis-dik hai-yaL xa-te- dim-mil hai-yaL- tin klL- 
And on him he And chips flew off. And largest 

pecked. 

dik-kik-kyo mit-diL-wa da-wil-Lat nain-teL-dik hai-ya-hit-djit-fin u 



oker in turn jumped on. 

hai min-noi-kiL-dik hai-yaL-un 
that he pecked open. And 

hai-ya-miL-uu a-den-n© h^ro-wfin 
he said, "To me 

xo-wftn nin-xftts 
to him flew. 




He pecked. And then 

hai-jiik-ka tce-na-in-di-yai 
that way he came out. 

Eit-to-diL hai-ya-hit-djit-liD 
come{plu)," And then 

hai-ya-hit-djit-tln mis-sa-niL- 
And then buzzard 



na-is-tcwen 
he made. 



ky ii- wiL- ta- iL- tcwiii 
Crow 



16 



kiL-dik-kik-kyo 18 
a largest 
wcKjdpecker 
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tco-xos-tcwen hai-yaL kut da-tcu-win-xfits hai-yaL-fln a-xoL-tcit- 
hemade; and he flew there. And he said to 

2 den-ne yeu djen-na da-A&-xfts hai-yaL-fln na-na-wit-xftts a-den-ne 
him ^ Way up fly." And he flew back down. He said, 

there 

ftL-kyu-we tseMin htriL-tcwe tce-htris-su-wiL-weL-de La-ai-nx 
*^ AH over red make me. If he kills me at onoe 

4 nin-xa-ten tcu-wil-leL-te hai-yaL-fin teuw tcu-win-tsit hit-djit 
rich man he will become." And charcoal he pounded, then 

xo-Mt na-deL-waL hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa djen-na 
on him he put it. And he told him, ^Come, up 

6 da-tLn-xfts hai-yaL-fln da-tcu-win-xftts kyu-wiL-ta-iL-tcwin 
fly." And he flew up there. Crow 

ye du-win-ne ka ka ka du-win-ne kyu-wiL-ta-iL-tcwin tcis-Ien-nei 
in- said, ^Ka ka ka" he said. Crow he came 

stead to be. 

8 hai-yaL kiL-dik-kik-kyo tc6-x6s-tcwen hai-yaL kil-Iai-gea tis-mil 
And largest woodpecker he made. And woodpecker, eagle, 

min-tcuif-mil kifi-kit-diL-tsai a-tin-ka-dn-te hai-ded na-xfis 
yellowhammer, least woodpecker, all kinds these fly 

10 min-Lan-ne hai-yaL me-niL-xa hit-djit tcit-tes-yai yi-n^ hai- 
80 many. And he flnished, then he went south. 

ya-miL tefik-qal nei-djox a-tcon-des-ne is-do Lin htriL-teL-dautr 
And walking while he thought, ^ I wish dog would travel 

along with me." 

12 hai-yaL tcu-win-tewen hai-yaL-ftn aL-tcit-den-ne hai Lin 6-le 
And he defecated. And he said, ^ That dog be- 

come." 

hai-yaL-fin hai lin sil-len a-tcon-des-ne Lin sit-da-din tLh 
And that dog became. He thought, *^Dog stays there it is 

14 nei-ya-te kfit tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL fin-kya Lin da-sit-ten-ne 
I am going." He got there. And he saw a dog was lying 

there 

xon-ta kfit hai-yaL-fin hai xon x6-lin-ke xoi-u ye-na-te-de-qot 
house on. And his dog under tumbled. 

him 

16 yin-nel-git hai-yaL-fin hai xon-ta kiit da-sit-ten in-nas-dfik-ka-ei 
He was And that house on was lying got up. 

afraid. one 

La-ai-ux hai xon-ta-ne-en kyu-win-ket tse-Lit-tso xon-ta 
Really that house used to be creaked, blue stone house. 

18 xoL-tsai-tau* de hai xon-ta kftt da-sit-ten hai-yaL-fln hai yi-man- 
Lion that house on was lying. And that Ylman- 



*A mythical animal which the Hupa identify with pictures of lions. 
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tS*win-yai xoL-wil*dal Mn xoL-tsai-tan sil-leE-nei hai-yaL 
tHwiuyai witli him too lion became* And 

e&me along 

a-xoLrtcit-deB-ne no-Im-ke kiL-dje-xai-yO'luM? hai-yaL- fin dan 

he Bftid to him, "Our pets let them fight." And "No," 

tcit-den-ne ^-T-mati-tii-win-yai hai-yaL-fia a-xoL-teit-den-ne 
said Ylmantilwmyai. And he told him, 

xfl-Le-dM kii/-dje-xai-wil-la-te hai-yaL-dfi bai xo-lm-ke aL-teit- 
" To-morrow they will fight," And his dog he 

morning 

den-ne xfi-Le-dM da-na-k^-xon-tcwa hai-yairliii kUt xii'Le-dun 



told, 



paw the dirt up." 



"In the 
morning 

da-nai-ke*xon'tewai hai-yaL-oii hai 
he pawed the dirt. And that 



And 



yeu 



in-na-is-dfik-ka 
gotnp. 



it 
was 

xfin-din da-sit-ten kun 
Bweathonse lying too 



xon-ta 
over house 
one there 

a-nai-du-win-wat hai-yalr1in 

He ihook himeelf . And 





in the 




morning 


kfit 


da-sit- tec 


on 


lying 


hai 


min-nin- 


that 


by the 


one 





in-nas-diik-ka-hit a-nai*dij-wiii-wat hit- 
when he got up ahook himBelf . 
entranee 

djit xon-ta kfit-tein da-wil-tOn-ei yi-mau-tii-wia-yai x6-liii-ke 
Then house on to jumped Ylmantiwifiyai his dog. 

hai-ya-hit-djit kflt kix.-dje-xai-wiMai de-noi€'-kfit-tciii xa-in-Lin- 
And then they commenced To the sky they 



sa-ai mih 

while after 



dropped down 



that 
man 



his pet used 
to be. 



And 



yi-min-til*win-yai xo-lin-ke fin-kya nal-dit-dal min-nin min-De- 
Ylmant^winyai his dog they saw coming his face half 

along 

djit tseMiii no-wil-lin xo-wiin ndl-diL-Lat yi-ni\k nin-nis-an- 
way blood covered. To him he ran back* South world ^b 

non-a-din tin hai kiL-dje-xai-wil-lai hai-yaL-M a-dit-diL-wa 
edge it that they fonght. And behind himself 



10 



net-yot-dei hai-yaL*nn a*den-ne dM-hw6-kya xo-lin-ke me- 
ehased And he said, ^ Let ub see his dog its 

eaph other,* whose 

tsel-M na-t'il-iiiM' hai-yaL-fin yi-man-tii-win-yai a-den-ne dfiu- 

blood dropa first," And Ylmaniflwiiiyai said, "Let 

h«»o-kya don xo-Uii-ke me-tsel liu nal-uM^-te hai-yaL- iin do-win- 
B8 866 hii dog its blood will drop." And a little 

whose 

kftt na-in-x^t hai-yo xo-lin-ke-ne-en hai-yaL-iin 



12 



U 



le 



^This happened at the end of the world where th6 sky meets the earth. 
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na-ten-en ded-de miik-ka yi-na-tcin 8ai-kitrdm-ft&-kya kftt Lit 
he looked. Here on from the he was surprised to see smoke 

south 

2 teii-tcwen-xo-lftn hai-ftn kyu-wifi-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te a-nu- 
had become. And Indians were going When 

to become. 

wes-de mil-lit-de teL-tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit-iin na-tes-di-yai 
anything its smoke grows. And then he started back, 

is becoming 

4 nai-yi-na-tcin Lel-din na-wit-dal-lit ftn-kya Lax na-xon-mil- 
baok from To South- when he he saw without they were 

the south. fork came back reason 

xu-lutc hai-fin hai sa-nan-din-te de-no-hoL yi-man-ne-yit-dot 
getting It was that they were from us across to the north., 

ready. going away 

6 hai-yaL-fin x6l sa-nan-den ded-de mfik-ka yi-na-tcin hai 
And with they travelled this on from the thoee^ 

him south, 

ki-xfin-nai-ne-en tce-xol-tcwe-din xoi-na-teL-weL hai-yaL yis- 
klziinai used to be. At Myth -place they camped. And next. 

8 xM-hit sa-nan-den xot-da-na-wil-lai yi-man-yit-de men-na- 
morning they travelled. They started Across to they 

by boat. the north 

nil-la-yei hai-ya na-in-dl-ya-yei yi-man-tu-win-yai hai-yaL a-tc6n- 
arrived. There came back Ytmantflwiiiyai. And he 

10 des-ne da-xwed-dik-ki-auM7 a-6-ne hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan na- 
thought, ^How will it be, those Indians going 

nan-deL-te hai-yaL-(in a-tc6n-des-ne nin-nis-an min-nat te-se- 
to become f* And bethought, *^ World around lam 

12 ya-te te-se-tcwit-te tcuir-xai na-dil-le-te tc6n-des-ne hai-yaL-(in 
going. I am going to ^ Young they will he thought. And 

measure it.'' become again," 

kflt tcit-tes-yai nin-nis-an min-nat tcit-te-tcwit dik-gyftn no-hoL 
he went world around. He measured Here from us 

it. 

14 yi-man-ne-yi-tsin na-in-dl-yai miL xoi-du-wil-wauir a-ya-xoL- 
across to the west he came back, then they talked They 

about him. 

tcit-den-ne do-tcis-tcwin-hirun hai w6n-na-is-ya is-do da-x6- 
said, *^He must not do that he is trying I wish some- 

to do. 

16 hire-e a-x5-dil-la t8&m-mes-L5n iin d5 mit-tis tcit-tes-en mai- 
way we could do Woman it is never over he looks." Mai- 

with him. 

yo-tel a-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-<in tcit-tes-yai yi-man-tu-win-yai 
yOtel* said that. And then he went TImantfiwifiyai. 

* The Hupa do not seem to be able to describe the maiyOtel. The Tolowa 
teU a similar story in which a Flounder girl entraps a man on the beach an<i 
takes him aeroes the ocean. 
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t<!lk-qaMit fin-kya tsfim-mes-Lon xon-ua sit-tin hai-yaL-ftn hai 

A8 he walked he saw a woman for him lying. And that 

nloDg one 

mit-tis tcfik-qal kl-ye tciik-qal-lit iiii-kya tsfira-mes-Lon sit-tin 
oy«r he Again aa he walked he saw a woman ly^t^g* 

walked. along 

hai-yaLrtifi hai-ya xol tsii-wiMaii hai-yaL-fl.n La-ai*ux xaL 

And there with he dallied. And really with 

her hira 

ya-wfiii*na*iia*is-dim'mit yl^man-ne-yit-de xoL te-na-wil-lat-dei 
Bh© tnmed over. Aeroas to the north with in the water ghe 

him floated back. 

hai-yaL-ftn do-nas-dil-leB-nei hai tcijw'-xai na-dil'le'te-ne-en 
And It did not happen that young waa going to happen. 

dik-g}iiQ no-hoL yit-de-yi-man na-na-is-ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit-dn 
Here from ua north and he went back over. And then 

acTosa 

ki-ye na-tes-di-yai dea-xo-ta yi-nuk oo-taL-a na-iii-dl*yai hai-ya 
again he came hack here. South of Big he came hack. There 

Lagoon 

tai-k>iit<f no-na-nm-an xon-ta no-na-nih-an me tcit-dil-ye 

BweathouBe he placed. House he placed in to dance. 

a-den-ne dik-g>nin tcit-du-wil-ye-iL-te da-x6k au-win-neL-de 
He said, "Here they will dance aomeway if it happens. 

ta-nan ta ya-win-na-wiL-de dik-gj4n tcit-dii-wil-ye-ii.-de nin- 
Water too if it ralees up, here if they dance 

tcin me-na-tcwil-llL-te hai-yaL-tm yi-man-ne-ji-de na-in^dl- 

down it will settle. And aeroas to the north he came 

ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit-iin ki-ye wftn xoi-k,\niii na-nan-ya dea- 
back. And then again about it his mind Btudied. "This 

xo-ta a-tcon-des-ne hwin-naL na-nan-deL^e tes-tcwin-ne-en-tcin 
place^" he thought, "in my they will Where I was brought up 

pregeiice become. 

na-tes-di-ya-te hai-ya-hit-djit-fio iia-t€s-di-yai xon-xauit^-din na- 
I will go back. And then he came back. Xofisautrdin* he 

in-di-yai xoh-xauip-diii ke-luii^ e-naii xd-Cit di-hw'e-e do*jiL*tsi8 
got back. Xo^xauwdiii jealous lived. His wife nobody saw. 

man 

hai fin hai x5-xon-tau mia-nat juit-teu«? tet-ineL hai M hai 
Th&t was the hie house around sand scattered. That it that 
one was 

dl-hipo ki-yats ta ye-e-il'ton-xo-lan xa hai-ya ya-ex-xfis-xo-lan 
some birds too used to jump in. Right there they fell over. 

tsel-lin himh mis'Sa*ka-ta tce-na-il-lin-x5-laii hai-yaL yi-man-tii- 
Blood only their moutha uaed to run. And YimantiL* 

^_ out of 

*A place on the Klamath. 
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wifi-yai min-Lftfi Umw-hw^w iL-kftt no-niL-kait xon-nis-te-ka 
wifijrai ten elder ttieks one orer put his tiixoat down. 

the other 

2 hai-ya-hitrdjit-Afi ye-tou-wifi-yai na-te-tse hit-djit-An ye-tou-wifi- 
And then he went in. He opened Then he went 

the door. 

3rai La-ai-nx kifi-xAts tcin-nes-dai hai-yaL-ftfi tai-kyu«er me miL 
in. At once beside her he sat down. And sweathonae in from 

4 toe-na-in-di-yai xon-xauir-din ke-luir hai-ya-hit-djit-Al^ da-wit- 
eame out, XolbuMiiodili jealooe And then as he 

man. 

dal-lit Afi-kya k3ru-wifi-ya-iii-yan ye-win-ya-ye-x6-lftn na-te- 
was he saw a person had gone in. The door 

eoming 

6 wits-tse hai-yaii-fin ye-na-wit-ya-hit iin-kya kyu-win-ya-in-yan 
was open. And when he went in he saw a man 

hai x6-flt miii-xAts yan-a hai-yaL-ftfi xon-na-din tcin-neL-en 
his wife beside sitting. And in his eye he looked. 

8 hai-yaii-iin La-ai-nx tsit-dftk-a-na-we* me-tcin na-na-kis-le tce- 
And at once his quiver in he felt. He 

nifi-yos yi-man-tu-wifi-yai a-den-ne dau hai en hai-yaL-fin 
polled TImantflwifiyai said, ^Not that one.'' And 

out one. 

10 ki-ye na-La toe-nin-yos ki-ye yi-man-tu-wifi-yai a-den-ne dan 
again another he palled out. Again TImantflwifiyai said, ^^No.'' 

jrn-din-hit-fln a-tin toe-nin-yos La-aists non-di-yan hai-ya- 
Finally all he palled oat. Jast one was left. And 

12 hit-djit-iin hai tce-nin-yos x5n-xanic-din hai-ya-hit-djit yi-man- 
then that he palled out (name of arrow) . And then Tlman- 

tu-win-yai a-den-ne hai-ye don hai-ya-hit-djit-fin a-den-ne hicis- 
tflwifkyai said, *^That is And then he said, *^My 

the one." 

H sa-kin-its hai-ya-hit-djit-fin x5s-sa-kin-its xon-xanic-din ke-lnir 
mouth And then in his mouth Xofizauiodiii jealous 

shoot in. he shot. man 

a-ton La-ai-nx yi-man-tu-win-yai ya-mt-qot min-sit-da kai tee- 
did it. At once TImantflwifkyai tumbled. Smoke hole through 

16 in-diik-q5t a-din-na-tau xon-xanic-din mit-ta hit-djit xoi-na- 
he tumbled Not knowing it, Xoiixauirdifi over. Then he oame 
out. 

x6-wil-yan hai-ya na-wit-qot ^n-tcwin kis-xfin-din hit-djit 
to his senses. There he tumbled Pepperwood t stands. Then 

*A quiver of fisher skin open at one end. See note p. 96. 
iUmbeUularia CdUformea. 
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xoi-na-xo-wU-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-fln a-tcon-des-ne hmt-tsin-tse- 
be ^t bia And he thought » ^^ I have been 

senses back, 

win-tiin hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin tce-na-nil-lai hai tcutr-hiruti^ hai 2 
killed." And then he drew out thoBe elder sticks. They 

fin a-tin wa-kiii*niMit-x6-lan hai din-dai kun tce-na-niii^an 
all were bamed through. That arrow- too he took out. 

point 

hai-yaL-uD hai xat na-is-tsu ded xa-fin-te hai-yaL-fln hai-ya 4 

And where he rolled still can be seen. And there 

Bbout 

teL-tcwen Lo'di*mendj* hai na-tse-dm hai-ya-hit-djit-flii hai 
grew LOdlmendj where he rolled. And then that 

sa-wil-lai hai na-is-tcwen hai ki-ma-u hai-yaL-fin tcit-tes-yai 6 
he put in That he made that mediciue. And be went on. 

his mouth. 

tce-iol-tcwe-din na-in-di-yai taflm-mes-Lon fin-kya na-teL-dit- 
Myth -place he came back. Woman he saw had 

tcwm-xo-lfin xo-is-dai kfin-na hai-yaL-fin tcit-tes*yai dea-xo-ta 8 
grown^ man too. And he went on. Here 

mis-kfit tein-nih-yai hai-ya un-kya xa-is-dai tsfim-mes-Lon hiL 
MiskQt he came. There he saw man, woman both 

ua'teLrditc-tcwm-xo-luii ta-kim-miL-diii dfin-Lfiti-hiro-uw na-teL- 10 

had grown. TakimiLdin BeYera! had 

ditc-tcwin*xo-lun hai-yaL yi*nfik teit-tes-yai Lel-din tcin-nin- 
grown. And south he went* Leldiii he 

ya-yei hai-ya kfit na-nan-deL-xo-lan kyu-win-ya-in-yan hai-ya- 12 

arrived. There had become Indians. And 

miii yi-nfik tcit-tes-yai xon-teL-tcit-din yi-da-tein tee-iiin*yai 

south he went. XonteLtcltdIn north of he came out. 

hai-ya-niiL hai-ya na-wil-yeuir kin-ai^gj^an mfix-xa na-na-kis-k 14 
And there he rested. Pipe after he felt. 

tce-nin-an hit-djit mfik-kfit da- tcu- win-en thai-yaL-fiii deox yi-nflk 
He took Then on it he put fire. And this south 

it out. way 

tcit-teii-in-hit fin-kya yen yi-nfik da-ya-win-a-ye hai-ya-hit- 16 
when he looked he saw way south some one fishing. And 

djit-fin x6-tcin teit-tes-yai nil-lin na-niii-yai raefik do-na-xo- 
then to him he went. The creek be crossed when^ he was 

len-nei hai-vaL-fttt x6 xa-nu-wia-te tal-kait hMTfin ki-xak do-xol- 18 

gone. And in he looked Board only. Net was 

vain for him. 



^ Hypericum formosum var. Bcouleri* 
tBe smoked. 
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len-ne Lok mit-Le-te An-te hai-ya-miL-ftn a-tin-din x5 tcit- 
gone. Salmon scales were And OTerywhere in he 

there. yain 

2 ten-en hai-yaL-ftn miL-x6-wil-loi* da-an-na-dil-lau hai-yaL-iin 
looked. And his belt he untied himself. And 

te-no-du-win-taL hai na-¥rit-dit8-tin-nautc me da-no-du-win-taL 
in the water That whirlpool in he stepped, 

he stepped. 

4 hit-djit-fin hai ta-nan na-niL-deL La-ai-ux ta-nan men yin-niik 
Then the water he struck. At once water nnder south 

x6-wes-en-nei hai-ya fin-kya ya-na-win-a-ye xon min-na-kit-del- 
one could see. There he saw sitting down, fire a leg each 

6 kai hai-ya-hit-djit-fin x6-wftfi tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL-iin x6-tcin 
side. And then to him he came. And to him 

tce-xai-neuif do-he x5t-da me tce-xai-neutc hai-yaL-fin a-tin-ka 
he spoke. Did not his in he speak. And eveiy- 

mouth way 

8 x6-tcin tce-xai-neutc hai-yaL-iin de-x6t-diL-waL na-wil-lit-dei 
to him he talked. And he threw him He burned up. 

in the fire. 

ded-dit-de Lok mik-kyiin-sa-an a-<en hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn hai Lok 
He found salmon its heart did it. And then that salmon 

out 

10 ta-tcis-wen hit-djit-iin Le-na-nil-lai hit-djit hai-ya kyu-win-yan 
he carried out. Then he built a fire. Then there ate it, 

yi-man-tu-win-yai hai-yaL yi-nfik tcit-tes-yai yi-nftk-a nin-nis- 
Ylmantllwifiyai. And south he went. South the 

12 an-non-a-din tcin-nin-ya-yei hai-yaL hai-ya na-teL-dit-tcwin-x6- 
world's edge he came to. And there had grown. 

Ian kit-tsa-iL-kai hai yi-na-tcin tsis-lin-te hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit- 
Bluejayt who Wintun would And she said 

become. 

14 den-ne yi-man-tu-win-yai hu^auu^ iin-i 6-1 win-yal-xow? Liin- 
to him to YlmanttLwlxiyai, *^ My sister's (Wintun ^ where you all 

boy," words) came along 

htc6-iin-te na-nan-deLaii ke-e-auw hai-ya-miL-iin a-den-ne hei-yfin 
kinds have become already And he said, ^ Yes, 

I know." 

16 muM^-htt^al kiit don La-a-ta na-na-te-a-xo-liin kyii-ht«?iin-il hai 
I came Here and they had I ate along. When 

along. there become. 

wiuw-hw^al hai kyS-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-x6-lan hai-ya-miL 
I came the people had become." And 

along 

♦«With-he-is-tied." 

tThe bluejay which has no topknot. 
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kit*tsa*iL'kai a-den*ne slu kyu-wifi*yM'il An* yi-man-tu-win-yai 

Bluejfty 8aid "Yes, you ate along!" Y! man tii winy ai 

a-den-ne hei*>iin hai*ya-hit-djit-dn na-tes-dl-yai ded miik-ka yin- 
Baidi "Y^es." And then lie started back tliJB on from 

na-tcm xon^teL-me xoi-ual-weL hai-ya-hit-djit-M na-tes-di-yai 



the south. XonteLme 



he Btayed 
over night. 



And then 



he came back. 



Lel-din 

Leldil 



xoi-nal-weL 

h© stayed 
over night. 



yis-xfin-hit na-tes-di-yai hai-ya-miL-fln 
The next he came on back. And 

morning 

xo-wftii-kfit yin-na-teiii hai-yaL-Hn miL-na-xu-wiirwe hai-yaL-iin 
XfiwAfkkAt from the Booth, And he felt Bleepy. And 

a-tcon*des-ne dik-gyftii hirik-kyo-wufi hai-yaL-iin hai-ya tcin- 
he thought^ "Here I am going And there he 

to Bleep/* 

nes-ten xa tin mu-wa hai-yab-fin xoi-kjii-win-an hai-yaL 
lay down right tmil its edge. And he went to sleep. And 

tce-in-sit hai-yaL fin-kya tm-a-ii^das-tse do-he kit-tcih nd-na- 
he woke up. And he felt very heavy. Could over he 

not 

in-di-tsu hai-yaL- fln kl-ye na-xoi-kjm-win-aii kl-ye toe-iii-sit-lxit 



loU. 



And again he went to aleep. Again 



when he 
woke up 



dn-kya da-dn-h/efow x5-mit a-ti6L-kyo hai 
he saw so large his belly had swollen. That 



xo-tnit-ne-en xo-tis 10 



his belly 
used to be 



over 
him 



ya-na-me-da-a hai-yaL-fiu a-din-nat teit*te-te-en sai-kit-din xal* 
loomed up. And around he looked. He saw had 

himeelf 

a-xo-Ifm kit-<fin-duia-qot€ hai-yaL-ftii hai tcu-wiit-aL hai-fiQ 
grown up its- leaves- sour. t And that he chewed. And 

La-ai-ux nai-xdn-nu-udL-liwon hai mik-ki-ma-u na-is-tcwen 
at once it cured him. That everybody's he made. 

medicine 

de-dit-de miL-xos*sat-an 
He found he had been 

poisoned. 

hai-ded L5 kyu-win-ya-in-yan mit-L5-we-te hai-ya-hit-djit-iin 

^This plant Indiana their medicine And then 

will be.« 

na-tes-di-yai t<?€-xol-tcwe-dLn na-in-di-yai hai>ya xoi-nal-weL 
he went back. Myth-place he got back. There he spent 

the night. 

* The §ign of an interrogation. 
iOxalis Oregana* 



12 



in-na-is-dftk-ka hai-yaL-to a-den-ee 14 
He got up. And he said, 



16 
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yifl-xAfi-hit xA-Le-dAfi na-tes-di-yai yi-man-ne-yi-de ta-win-yai 
Next dfty in the he went heek. Aeio« to the north he wee lost, 

morning 

2 xotc-hm mitc-tcin hai-3raL hai a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kftt na-aeL- 
hie nsnd- towmid. And he said to her, *Now I have 



tewifi kyo-win-ya-in-yan mit-L5 
made Indians their 

medicine.' 
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TRANSLATION. 



YimantiiwiDyaL^ — Creator and GuUure Hero. 



It was at Teoxoltcwedin he came into being. From the earth 
beUnd tlie inner honse wall he sprang into existence. There 
was a ringing noise like the striking together of metals at his 
birth. Before his coming smoke had settled on the mouotain 
side. Rotten pieces of wood thrown up by someone fell into his 
hands. Where they fell there was fire. 

After him there i^rew the Kixdnai everywhere in the world. 
Some of these who were bad he did not like. There was no food 
as yet in the world. One of the Klx&nai had it in his keeping. 
He had all the deer confined inside of a mountain through the 
side of which was a door. Ylmantuwiiiyai, not liking this, 
started out through the world to find a remedy. In the middle 
of the world he sat down. When he looked this way (toward 
Hnpa) he saw a madrona tree. He took a piece of bark from it 
the length of the back-strap of a deer and put it in his quiver^ 
Starting out again he came to the house of the Klxflnai who was 
Sruarding the deer and entered. After sitting there sometime he 
put his hand into his quiver and drew out the madrona bark 
which had become sinew. "Deer must have grown also where 
that man lives/' thought the Kixfinai. Then Ylmantuwinyai 
said, "I am hungry for fresh venison^ I am tired of dry meat." 

The Klx^nai went to secure the deer and Yimantiiwiiiyai 
wat<3hed to see which way he went. He saw him open a door in 
the side of a mountain where he kept the deer, never letting 
them go out to feed. When Yimantuwinyai had found out what 
he wished to know he ran back to the house. He carried his 
quiver outside and put it on the roof that it might be at hand 
when he needed it. When the Klxiinai had brought in the d©er» 
Yimantuwinyai said, "I am going out to swim because I am 
going to eat venison."* As he passed out he took down bis 

*Th0 Kapa bathed before a meal especially one of meat. 
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quiver from the roof and went to the door behind which the deer 
were confined. Looking into his quiver he saw there had grown 
in it the herb, wild ginger, mth which he was to entice the deer 

•■ out and cause them to scatter. When he had placed this before 
the door, the deer came out and scattered over the country this 
way toward the north. Ever3rwhere they were feeding about. 
Wherever the Eixiinai had come into existence they were eating 
venison. 

When Yimantuwinyai came back to Tcoxoltcwedin it 
occurred to him that there should be salmon. Someone had them 
shut up in the world across the ocean toward the north. It was 

. a woman who guarded them. When Yimantuwinyai came to the 
place where she lived, he went in and addressed her as his niece. 

! She gave him fresh salmon for the evening meal. The next day, 
having spent the night there, he told her he would like some eels. 
When she went to catch them he followed to spy upon her. 
Having found out what he mshed to know he ran back and went 
into the sweat-house. The woman brought back the eels and 
dressed them. When she had them ready she called to him to 
come in. He went in and ate the eels. After he had remained 
there two nights he was again hungry for salmon. When she 
went for them he followed to see what she would do. He saw 
there the fishing boards projecting out over the water and many 
nets leaning up near by. There were also nets for surf fish 
there. He came back to the house. 

The next time he was hungry for surf fish. He watched her 
get them as he had done before. When she had brought them 
up she cooked them for him between two sticks. He had now 
found out what to do. He made a flute and then smoked him- 
self in the sweat-house. When he was done with the sweating 
he talked to the flute, telling it to play when he had gone out.^ 
In the evening, he went and looked about everywhere to see 
where he had best dig the outlet. He saw the digging at one 
place would be easy. He went back to the house and sharpened 
a stick. He told the flute to play and went out taking with him 



* Another yeraion has YtmantQwifiyai place the flute so the wind makes 
music. The woman hearing it thinks he must be in the sweat- house and 
is thrown off her guard. 
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his qniver wbich be left on the roof. Then he went where the 
fish were. There in a lake were all kinds which live under 
wat^r* Beginning at a certain rush he dug an outlet. When 
the diteh was finished he took out the rush also. Then the water 
carrying the fis^h with it ran out encircling the world. 

When he came back by the house he picked up his quiver and 
followed along beside the stream to teach the people how to 
prepare the fish for food. The woman ran along after the 
salmon that used to be hers, crying: " Wiit-te wiit*te my salmon.'* 
It was salmon's grandmother* who used to owu the salmon. 
When Ylmantuwiiiyai eame along he saw fish had already been 
eateu. He saw eels had been cut. ^^Not that way^ this way yon 
should cut them/' he said, cutting them with a knife of white 
stone* At another place he saw they were cutting surf fish 
which had come ashore. "Not that way," he said, "this way 
you must dry them"j and he scattered them whole on the grass. 
He came back to Tcoxoltcwedin, Salmon's grandmother eame 
on to Hupa following her fish. She still comes in the fifth 
month. 

Ylmantuwiiiyai started up the Klamath river. When he came 
to Orleans Bar he found two women had come into existence 
there. These women were well behaved and always stayed in 
the house. Ylmantuwiiiyai wanted in someway to meet them. 
Picking up a stick he wished it would become a canoe and it did. 
Then he wished for a lake and the lake was there. Putting the 
canoe in the water he transformed himself into a child and seated 
himself in it. At earliest dawn the women came along and saw 
him there. They stalled to catch the canoe and secure the baby, 
but the boat avoided them. They made the circuit of the lake 
wading or swimming after it. When they were about to catch 
it, the water broke out of the banks and they failed. They wen 
back and lived where they had before. Ylmantuwiiiyai then 
went on up the Klamath until he came to Somes where two more 
women had come into existance. Here he played the lover. He 
made a dam that there might be a lake there also. He planned 
that there should be a road under this dam. He did this for the 
sake of the women. He made a small boat and put it in the 



A yellow -breftBted fly-oateher. 
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water on the farther side, but to no purpose, for the women did 
not come out. Then because he failed to entice them out he tore 
the dam down and turned back.^ When he came afi^ain to Or- 
leans Bar he saw someone making a white stone knife. *^What 
are you doingf '' he asked. ^^ We are going to cut those women 
open/' they said. ^^Hold on/' said Yimantuwinyai, and he began 
to plan how birth should take place. First he thought it might 
be from the woman's shin. After thinking about it again he 
looked into his quiver. He saw there a net-sack had grown. 
This he thought would become the uterus forming a part of 
woman and from it birth should take place.t From there he 
went back to his home. 

He thought he would now go toward the south. He made 
baskets and gave them away.t Then he came up along the 
Trinity until he came to Sugar Bowl. There he made a dam and 
then went back down on the other side of the river until he came 
to Xonsadin. Two women were soaking acorn meal at this 
place. He climbed up the steep bank and went toward the top 
of Bald Hill. Wherever he turned to look back the ground 
rose up making little knoUs. From the top of the hill he looked 
back at the dam he had made. He thought it looked so good 
with the falling water that even a newly made mdow would think 
of many things, if she should see it, and would sing love songs. 
As this would not do he went back and made the ridge which 
stands in front of it so the water- fall could not be seen. Then 
he made a butte on each side at Djictanadin from which he might 
look. He made a canoe and started toward the south thinking 
he might have intercourse with some woman. Failing in this he 
took away the buttes and went back down the river.§ 



*Thi8 incident and the one at Orleans Bar explain the presence of a large 
flat, furnishing a good village site at one place and the lack of one at Somes. 
Ylmantllwixiyai's acts are governed by his elation or chagrin as he succeeds 
or fails with the women in question. 

t These were the same women who had pursued the baby in the canoe a 
few days before. It is believed that the act of looking at Yimantawinyai 
would cause pregnancy. 

t^ Therefore better baskets are made on Klamath than elsewhere," 
explained the narrator. 

i These incidents account for the topography of the extreme ends of the 
valley. 
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When he got back to Takimiijdm the people were making so 
much noise that the bii*ds flying over nearly di*opped dead.* 
Someone came over from Bald Hills. When they looked np a 
cloud had risen. "It is disease that is coming; come make a 
dance »" said Yimantnwiuyai. The Klxunai daneed in the large 
bouse circling around the fii-e. "Let me find a dancing place/' 
thought Yimantuwinyai. Coming np on a bank some distance 
down the river he thought that would be the place. He called 
out " Salmon,*' and a salmon came ashore. Going further down 
he called, " Water/' and water boiled out of the ground. 

Going on down to Miskut he called again, " Water." It did 
not appear. There he made the place for the final dance. Then 
he went back to Takimiidin, The next day they danced again. 
When they looked they saw the cloud had drawn back. They 
danced for five days and it continued to go back. Then they 
danced in the house five days by jumping. Afterwards they had 
a jumping dance at Miskut. "That way it will be/' he thought, 
" if disease comes." Then he went south until he came to 
lie! din. + 

As he was going along south he saw someone coming toward 
him carrjing a load. He had no eyes. Wben he met him he 
said, ** Eh! Old man, the load has nearly worn yon out/' The 
old man sat down, falling over as he did so. "Help me carry it/' 
he said- "All right/' said Yimantiiwiiiyai, "Push the load on 
me/' said Ylmantuwiiiyai sitting under it. When he pushed it 
on him he untied the strap. Yimantiiwiiiyai jumped out and the 
pieces stuck up in the ground right where he had been, Ylman- 
tuwiiiyai stood facing him. It was black obsidian he was carry- 
ing. With them he used to kOl people to eat. The blind man 
felt around for his victim saying, " I always catch them, this 
one I did not catch/' Then he arranged the obsidians as usual. 
Yimantuwinyai said, " Come, it is your turn." " No/' said the 
old man. "Anyway," he said, " come let me push it on yon," 
" No," said the old man, ^* nobody pushes it on me," Never- 



*The Darr^tor ex:plain8d that the noise of the TiUage was to |^at aa to 
Affect the birds. 

t Compare xjuv. For &n account of this dance compare Life and Culture 
of the Hupa^ p. 82. 
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theless Yimantuwifiyai threw him uuder it and pushed the load 
on him. They stuck into him cutting him all to pieces. 

Gk)ing on to the south he saw someone trying to catch 
passing travellers with a hook. When Yimantuwinyai came 
where he was, he grasped the hook and allowed himself to be 
drawn quite close; then he let go. The old man said as the other 
had, " I always catch them, this one I did not catch." Yiman- 
tuwinyai standing facing him said, ** Come, let me catch you." 
''No," said the old man, "nobody helps me hook." Nevertheless 
Yimantuwinyai took the hook out of his hand and caught him. 
"People will travel the trails in safety," said Yimantuwinyai. 
" There mustn't be those who eat people." 

As he went on walking toward the south he saw someone 
making a seesaw* by the roadside. When Yimantuwinyai came 
there he caught the pole with which the person was seesamng, 
causing him to jump off. " Sit on it for me," he said. Yiman- 
tuwinyai sat on it. He untied the lashing, but Yimantuwinyai 
jumped off in time. Yimantuwinyai stood facing him. That 
one, who also was blind, felt around for his supposed victim 
saying, "I always catch them, this one I didn't catch." "Come," 
said Yimantuwinyai, " let me seesaw with you." " No," he said. 
Nevertheless Yimantuwinyai put him on it and untied the lashing. 
He was cut to pieces. That was because the seesaw was made of 
obsidian. " The creaking of trees as they rub together you may 
become," he said. " There must not be those who eat people." 

As Yimantuwinyai went along he was surprised to see some- 
one splitting logs. He thought to himself, " I will go where he 
is." When he got there he said, " Old man are you splitting 
logs heret " " Yes," said the old man. That one too had no 
eyes. " I am trying to split here," he said, " but it won't split 
for me. Come, jump in the opening for me." " Yes," Yiman- 
tuwinyai said. When the blind man had set the wedge he 
pounded the log open. Then he said, " Come, get in between." 
Yimantuwinyai got in but jumped out to one side as it sprang 
to after him. "Dftl" it rang out. YImantuwanyai stood 



* This is said to have been a primitive means of amusement among the 
Hupa. Only one person sat on the seesaw at a time. The other worked the 
pole up and down with his hands. 
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facing him. Then the old man took a big basket- pot and set it 
under to catch the blood. Yimantxiwinyai stood watohing him. 
Then he set the wedge again and pounded the log open. He 
felt aroiind saying, " I always catch them, this one I didn't 
cateh.*^ "Come, you do it/' said Yimantiiwinyai. "No, I 
never do that way," he said. Nevertheless YTmantuwinyai 
pnghed him in and let it spring to upon him. "You may become 
a borer and live in trees," he told him. "There must not be 
those who eat people. When they are going to build a house 
[they may split logs but they must not kill people this way," 

As he went walking along he heard laughing. Farther along 
he saw a fire blazing. He went and stood there. No one was 
about. He looked around but saw only soaprooti* scattered there. 
Someone pushed him toward the fire but he jumped over it. 
He felt himself pushed toward the fire again. Finall}* he was 
tired out with jumpiug. Then he picked up the soaproots which 
were scattered about and threw them into the lire, " A-lo-lo-lo" 
they said. He found out that the soaproots were accustomed to 
eat people, "Become food," he said. "There must not be those 
who eat people." Then they became soaproots. 

As Ylmantuwiiiyai was walking along toward the south he 
uaaw three women coming carrying loads. When he met them 
he gaid, " Without food I have come." They gave him some 
bulbs which he ate and liked very much. He ran back and by 
going around got ahead of them again. He defecated there and 
said to the faeces, " Become Yui-ok." The Yurok went along 
with him, WTien he met the women again he said, " They are 
traveling without having eaten," The women left food for them. 
Finally in this manner he at-e up all the food they were carrying. 
He made there every kind of language, Karok, Yurok, Shasta, 
Tolowa, Mad River, Southfork, New Elver, and Redwood; so 
many he made.* 

He went on towartl the south where he saw a house. When 
he went in he saw a kiuaLdun girl sitting there. She got up and 
gave him nuts of the sugnr pine and hazel to eat. While he was 
eating he became thirsty. The girl took the basket- bucket and 
went to bring water for him. When she had gone YTniantu- 

♦Compare Dixon^ Maidu Myths, p, 61. 
Am. AftCTH. Btr. LB. 
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winyai wished that a grey-back louse would bite her. Feeling 
the bite she sat down to find her tormentor, forgetting the water 
she had set out to bring. YImantuwinyai, taking advantage of 
her absence, took all the food of every kind and ate it up. He 
then went on toward the south. The girl came up from the 
spring and said, "Here is the water, take it," passing it in. 
When she went in and looked about she saw her food was all 
gone. " I wish all the creeks would dry up ahead of you," 
thought the kinaLdfln girl. As YImantuwinyai was walking 
along he heard the murmuring of a creek. " I am going to have 
a drink," he thought. When he got there it was dry. He went 
on toward the south. He heard another creek. He ran to it 
only to find it dried up. He was nearly dead for water. He 
thought the next time he would throw a deerskin blanket into 
the water. He kept on toward the south. He heard another 
creek as he was walking along. He ran there with the skin but 
the creek had dried up. He threw the skin into the dry bed of 
the stream. He went on toward the south. He thought about 
his quiver. He resolved to throw that in. When he heard the 
next creek he fixed it ready and ran there with it. He threw it 
into the dry bed where it stuck up. Failing in this attempt he 
picked it up and went on. He heard another creek and thought 
he would try shooting in an arrow from which the fore-shaft had 
been removed. With the socket he thought he might dip up the 
water. He shot it in. It stuck up in the dry place. He pulled 
it out and went on. As he was walking along toward the south 
he heard a bull frog croaking. There must be a lake there, he 
thought. He did not run this time. Coming down to the outlet 
of the pond he put down his mouth and drank and drank and 
drank. 

He rolled over there. He could not get up. The birds began 
to fly up and he said, " Pick my stomach open." Buzzard sat 
there first. " Pick my stomach open," he told him. Buzzard 
flew up and kept thinking, " He is peeking under his arm ; is* he 
dead or is he yet alive?" Then he went to him and laid out all 
the tools he was going to pick with. He picked with the last 
one which he took out. Then he picked his stomach opened and 
YImantuwinyai got up. He looked around and was surprised to 
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see a hollow tree standing there. He crawled into that and went 
to sleep. 

Wlieii he woke up he found it had ^own together in front of 
him* Sapsneker lit on the tree and began to peck. " Do it a 
little harder/' said YTmantfiwiiiyai, He was frightened and flew 
away. Larger woodpecker did that and then yellowliammer. 
This time Ymiantiiwinyai kept qniet. He pecked until a ehip 
flew off. Then largest woodpecker jumped on and pecked until 
lie pecked it open. In that way Ylniantiimnnvai got out. 

" Come to me," he said. Then all kinds of birds flew to him. 
He made a bill for buzzard , At fii-st he made erow into a large 
woodpecker. '* Fly up there," he told him and he flew up. 
Then he flew baf*k and said, -^ Make me red all oA^cr. If a man 
kills me he will be rich at once."* Ynnantuwinyai pounded 
up some eharctail and dusted it over him, " Come fly up there," 
he said, and he flew up. "Ka ka ka" he said and became eniw. 
He made largest woodpecker, eagle, yellowhammer, little wood- 
pecker and all kinds as many as fly. When he had finished he 
went on toward the south 

As he wa.s walking along he thought, " I wish I had a dog to 
go along with me." Then he defecated and said to the faeees, 
"Become a dog." They became a dog. ** There is a dog at the 
place where I am going," he thought. When he got there a dog 
was lying on the house. YImautuwinyai's dog crawled under 
him in fright. The one that was on the house got up. The 
house, though made of blue-stone, gave a ereak. It was a "lion" 
that was lying on the house. The one with Ylmautuwiiiyai 
became a "lion" also. ^^Let our two pets fight," said the host. 
" No," said Yimantuwiiiyai, " tomorrow they will fight." He 
told his dog to paw the ground in the morning. The next 
morning he pawed the dirt. The one that was lying on the 
house got up and shook himself. The one by the sweat-house 
entrance got up and shook himself. Then Ylmantuwinyai^s dog 
jumped upon the house and they commenced to fight. They 
chased each other to the sky, " Let us see whose dog's blood 
drops first," said the host. To this Y^imantuwinyai agreed. 
Soon the host's pet dropped down dead. Yimantuwiiiyai^s dog 

*The red scalps of the woodpecker are hoarded by the Hapa, 
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they saw coming along with hia Caee half covered with blood. 
He ran back to his master.* 

It was at the edge of the world toward the sonth that they 
had the fight. When Timantawinyai looked back the way he 
had come he was surprised to see smoke. When anything is 
about to come into existence its smoke appears. Indians were 
to appear. He started back toward the north. When he got 
down to Leldin he found the Elxfinai preparing for a journey. 
They were going to the world across the ocean northward. He 
traveled with them down this way toward Hupa. At To5xol- 
tcwedin they camped. In the morning they started out in boats 
and went across the ocean to the north. YImantuwinyai went 
back with them. 

Then he thought, ** How is it going to be with the Indians 
who are to appear!" " I am going around the world," he 
thought, "and measure it. They wiD renew their youth. "t 
He started around the world to measure it. When he got to the 
place west of us on the other side, The Maiydtel began to talk 
about him. "He must not do this thing he is attempting," 
they said. "I wish someway we could stop him. It is women 
that he can't resist," said the Maiyotel. As YImantuwinyai 
was walking along he saw a woman lying in the trail waiting for 
him. He stepped over her and walked on. Soon he saw a 
second woman. With her he dallied. She caught him and 
swam back with him through the water north to the world 
beyond the ocean. Through his own weakness and the plots of 
his enemies he failed to arrange for Indians to renew their lives 
upon earth. He came back here again to a place south of the 
Big Lagoon. There he placed a sweat-house and a house in 
which the people should dance. "Here," he said, "they will 
dance if anything goes wrong with the ocean. If the water rises 
up they will dance here and it will settle down again." Then 
he went back to the northern world beyond the ocean. 

He thought again about the coming of men. "In that place 
they will come into existence before my eyes," he thought. "I 



^Compare Dixon, Maidu Myths, pp. 84-5. 

tif the world proved large, people might be rejuvenated several times 
without overcrowding it. 
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will go back to the place where I was bom," He came back to 
Xofixau/rdin where the jealoos man li%"ed. No one ever saw hiB 
wife. Sand was scattered all aroood the house that the tracks 
of intruders might be seen. When birds walked on it they died* 
Blood ran ont their mouths. Yimantuwinyai took ten elder 
sticks and slipped one over the other. These he pushed down 
his throat. Then he opened the door and went in. He seated 
himself beside the wife. The jealons man came ont of the sweat- 
house and noticed that someone had been ai*ound. The door 
was open. He went in and saw a man sitting by his wife. He 
looked him in the eye.* Then he felt in his quiver and drew 
out an aiTow. "Not that one," said Yimantiiwinyai- He pulled 
out another, "No," said YImantuwnnyai, Finally he had pulled 
out all but one. Then he pulled out the xonxauirdiii arrow. t 
"That is the one/' said Yimantuwinyai. "Shoot into my 
mouth," Then the jealons man shot hira in the mouth. Yiman- 
tuwinyai tumbled out of the smoke-hole and rolled all around the 
place in frenzy. When he came under a pepperwood tree h© 
came to his senses. He thought he had been killed. He drew 
out the elder sticks, and found all of them were burned through. 
Ee took out the aiTow-head also. The place where he rolled 
around can be seen yet. An herlit grew up there. He put some 
of it in his mouth. He caused that plant to be a medicinej 

He came back to Tcdxoltcwediii. He saw a man and a 
woman had grown there. He came up the Trinity to Miskftt. 
He found again a man and a woman. At Takimibdin several 
had grown. He went^ on south to Leldin. There Indians had 
come into existence. He went on to XonteLtcitdiii, There he 
rested and smoked his pipe. On looking toward the south he 
saw someone in the distance fishing. When he went up the 
stream and crossed over, the man was gone. Yimantuwinyai 
looked about. Only the board on which he fished was there; 
the net was gone. Salmon scales were scattered about. He 
looked for him everywhere in vain. Then he took off his belt 

•The glance of his eye kiUed ordinary men. 

fThis had an eftpecially poisonoiia arrow -point which Ylmantawlftyal 
wished to get away from the monater. 
I Hypericum formosum Viw. Seouleri, 
{ Compare xIt* 
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and stepped into the water. Entering the eddy he struck the 
water with his belt. Then he could see under the water. Toward 
the south he saw someone sitting with one leg each side of the 
fire. He went to him and addressed him. He did not reply. 
Everyway he spoke to him but failed to get an answer. Then he 
threw him into the fire. He burned up. That was salmon's 
heart. Yimantiiwinyai carried the salmon out, built a fire, 
cooked the salmon, and ate it. 

Then he went on south to the world's edge. When he got 
there bluejay, a woman who would become a Wintiin, was there. 
She greeted Yimantiiwinyai as her nephew. "All kinds of people 
have grown at the places you have passed," she said. "Yes, 
they had grown here and there as I came along," said Yiman- 
tiiwinyai. "Did you eat along with them?" asked bluejay. 
"Yes," said Yimantiiwinyai. 

Then he started back this way from the south. At Xonteune 
he camped. The next night he spent at Southfork. The follow- 
ing day he came down to Xowfiiikut. He felt sleepy, so lying 
down by the trail he went to sleep. When he woke up he felt 
heavy. He could not roll over. He went to sleep again. When 
he woke up a second time, his belly was so swollen that it fairly 
loomed up over him. He looked around and saw redwood sorrel* 
had grown up there. He chewed that and it cured him. He 
made that to be everybody's medicine. He got up. "This 
plant will be Indian's medicine," he said. Then he went back to 
Tcoxoltcwediii where he spent the night. The next day he went 
back across the ocean to the north where he became lost from 
men. He went to his grandraothert and said: "I have made the 
medicines for Indians." 

* Oxdlis Oregana, 

t This is the first mention of Ylmantflwiiiyai's antecedents. A contradic- 
tion that the first person to exist had a grandmother would not disturb the 
Indian's mind; but this myth is very evidently a collection of many which 
may have been told in the first place about other persons. When they were 
strung together they were all made to relate to Ylmantdwinyai. 
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n. 



Xaxo wilwaL , — Dug- from- (he-ground.^ 



ya-deL-tse tein kin-tcuir-hmk-kflt xoi-kyai hiL hai-fiu 



Kmt€lhK?ik1it 



They were they say 
living 

bai keL.-tsan yin-ne-taii 
the maiden bulhs 

hwb ai-xoL-den-Tie 
mother used to tell "Two-stalked 
her, ones 



both. 



And 



her larrand 
daughter 

xa-ke-hf<^e na-i-ya hai*un hai xotc- 
to dig used to go. And the grand- 

uax-xut-tau do-xa-auM' liai-im min-ne-djo- 
one doesn't And After a 

dig." 



xo-miL a-tcon-des-ne dai-dik-ge-autf-iin a-htPiL-tein-ne do-xa- 
tim© she thoughti " For what reason does she always ^ One 

tell tue, tnnsto't 

hai-yiiL-iin La xu-Le-dun a-tf'on-des-ne xai-dn-te hai-yaL 
And one morning she thought, "* I will take And 

one out," 

tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL-Ao na-nm-ya-yei tee-in-di-qot-din 
she went. And she crossed over to Tceindlqfttdiii, 

xa-kyu-wiii-bf^e hai-yaL-iii a-tcon-des-ne xauw?- 



dig 

it."* 

kut 



hai-yaL- im 

And 



nnw hai-yaL-fin 
to take And 
it out." 



she went to digging, 

kut 



And 



she thought, 



xa-wiu-an 
she had taken 
it out 



miL 
then 



ilo-kya 
she heard 



"I am 
going 

mitc-dje-e-din 
a baby 



kya-teLrtcwe 
ory. 



hai^vaL-fm 
And 



da-iia-du*wil-Lat 
she ran 



miL x6-kai-tsu 
then after her 
she heard 

me-dil ye-na-wil-de-tuu 
cnnoe in she jumped. 



kya- til- wil-tc wel 
crying along 



yi-man 
Across 



to-diii tce-na-il-Lat 

to the She came 

river. there 

nifiii-tcwin miL hai-yaL-fifi 

"mother" with* And 

aL-me-Da-niL-tcwit yl-man 
with it she pushed Across 

herself, 



she ran 



raiL 
to the house. She had run up then 



10 



ye-na-wii^kait miL yl-man-tcin-tcm tciii-diik-qot-ei hai-yaLrfla 12 

she landed then on the other shore it tumbled. And 

da-na-du-wil-Lat xon-ta-ttnn xa-na-is-diL-Lat raiL kut den- 



ou this 



*Told at Hupa, June 1901, The finit part was told by Osoar Brown, a 
half- breeds al»out 30 years of age whose mother belonged to TakimiLdlfi. 
The story was finished by James Anderson, a man about 55 years old, a 
native of Medildin. 
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hit-djit na-ne-itrdauK^ dit-tsik da-fin-hu^oir-ai-km-te* tein-ne* 
dark used to eome Acorns so long she always 

back. 

u-wuw hai-fin inin-ne-dj6-x5-miL hai kfin-tcu-wil-tcwll a-tcon- 2 
brought And finally the young man thought, 

back. 

des-ne na-xot-du-wea-in-te dai-dox-xoik-ke-au«^fin miL tcin" 

^ I am going to what place from she 

watch her 

ne-u-wuii7 hai dit-tsik hai keL-tsan en a-tco-in-ne hai htre 4 
always the acorns." The maiden it always "The I 

brings was thought, 

miL ne-iiiw-wuti^-din miL tcin-nin-win-detc dit-tsik htrix-xai 
from bring place from if he will bring acorns, my boy 

xoL-den-ne-e-te hai-fin min-nS-dj5-xo-miL a-tcon-des-ne 6 

I will call him.** And after a time he thought, 

de-de-fln xo-wftt-xo-wes-yfin-te hai-yaL-ftn kftt xft-Iie-dfin-din 
" This time I will ¥rateh her." And early in the 

morning 

xo-wftt-tcu-xo-wes-yan hai-yaL fin-kya kftt tce-nin-yai hai- 8 
he watched her. And he saw her come out. 

yaL-fln La-ai-ux diik-kan yi-dftk tcit-tes-ya-yei hai-yaL-fin 
And at once the ridge up she went. And 

x5-ka tcit-tes-yai tcex-x6t-dit-teL-en hai-yaL hai-ya yi-dflk 10 
after he went watching her. And there up 

her 

xa-is-yai hai-yaL-fln kik-kin-ne kis-xan mik-kin-din tcin-nin- 
she went. And dry tree standing its butt when she 

ya-hit ke-is-ya-yei hai-yaL-ftn hai kik-kin-ne xoL-teL-tcwen 12 
came to she climbed And that dry tree with her grew 

up. 

de-no«^-kflt-tcin hai-yaL-flii hai kfin-teu-wil-tcwil na-tes-di-yai 
toward the sky. And that young man went home. 

hai-yaL-iin a-tcon-des-ne yis-xiin-de hire na-se-te hai-yaL-ftft 14 
And he thought, "Tomorrow I will go." And 

kflt wil-weL miL na-in-di-yai kflt tcin-nin-en dit-tsik hai- 
dark after she came back. She brought acorns. 

yaL-fln kfit yis-xfln-hit tcit-tes-yai tcin-nin-yai hai kik-kin-ne 16 
And in the he went. He got to that dry tree 

morning 

kis-xfln-din hai-ya-hit-djit-iin kftt ke-is-yai hai-yaL-fin kftt 
standing place. And then he climbed up. And 

xoL-teL-tcwen hai-fln de-ndw-kflt xoL-xas-tcwen-nei hai-yaL is 
it grew with him. And to the sky it grew up. And 

* Measured on the narrator's finger. 
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fin-kya tin nin-a bai-ya-bit-djit-fln bai m&k-kai tcit-tes-yai 
he saw road was And then it on he went, 

there. 

2 tcftk-qal-lit fin-kya kis-xfin kin-nes-^an bai-yairfin ke-is-yai 
As he walked he saw standing Tan oak. And he elimbed 

along 

hai kin-nes-fan hai-yaL-fln hai-ya da-ya-wes-a do-win-sa-ai- 
that Tan oak. And there he sat down. Soon 

4 miL fin-kya Lo-xot-tu-wis-sin-iL-tsu Bai-kit-din fin-kya tcit- 
after he heard laughing along the road. He was to see 

surprised 

tin-dlL keLrtsfin* hai-yaL-fin tcin-te-deLt a-tin-din-miL tcin- 
ooming maidens. And they got From every they 

there. place 

6 nin-yai hai-yaL-fin kfit kya-da-ne-xo-win-sen hai-fin a-tin-ne 
came. And they commenced to pick. And all of them 

iii-ne-djit ya-wiL-ditc-tcwen hai me kya-da-ne hai-yairfin 
divisions had made which in they picked. And 

8 kyu-win-yan xot-da-iL-kas hai-yaL-fin a-ya-den-ne xa-fil-le 
acorns he threw down. And they said, ^ That is 

right, 

kis-tai-tcwin hai-yaL-fin Lu-wfin a-den-ne xa-x6-wil-waL tsan 
Bluejay." And one of said, ''Dug-from-the-* it 

them ground might 

be." 

10 hai-yaL-fin ki-ye Lu-wfin a-den-ne xfin-nait xa-x5-wil-waL 
And again one said, *^ Dug -from -the - 

ground 

tcin-d5n La-ai-iix do-tcu-x5n-neL-in-te-ne-wan hai-yaL-fin na- 
they say really you can hardly look at." And 

12 nin a-du-wen-ne a do-tcin x6-neL-in-teL hai-man ded-de 
two said, (Excl.) "They I canH look Always this 

say at him. 

qal§ x5n-ne-iuw-en hai d5n kfit d6-tco-x5n-neL-in-te tcin-ne- 
walk- I am accustomed That it is one can look at hardly." 

ing to look at. 

14 wan hai-yaL-fin a-ya-den-ne hw^e-en xon-neL-in-te hai-yaL-fin 
And they said, "I can look at him." And 

na-na-wit-yai La-ai-ux ya-xot-tfik ya-nin-yai hai-yaL La-ai-ux 
he came Really between the he walked. And really 

down. two 



*One of the few plural noun forms in the language. The singular is 
keL-tsan. 

t A distributive form of the verb. "They came one after the other." 
t A word used by a woman in addressing her companion. 
2 The sun. 
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xon-nin na-na-ya-wil-lai do-he-ya-xon-neL-en hai-y^ nin-xa- 
their faces they turned down. They oould not look bo good- 

at him 

tcin-ne-wftn hai-yairiin hai-yo na-nin ht<^a-ne ya-x6n-neL-en 2 
looking he was. And those two only looked at him 

hai a-ya-den-ne ne-he-en d6-x6-lin-x6n-ne-dil-en hai-ya-hit- 
who said, "We can't look at him." And 

djit-fln hai kiL-La-xiin en kiit tcis-seL-wen hai a-tc6-in-ne 4 
then the deer that he killed which she thought, 

one 

hai tcis-seLrwin-detc hwim-mitc-dje-e-din xoL-den-ne-e-te kya- 
'^That if he kills my child I will call him." He 

da-wen-ne hai xwfin-tcwin mik-kya-da-ne-e me hai-ya-hit- « 
picked the his mother's picking place in. And 

ac orns 

djit-fln na-tes-di-yai na-in-di-ya-yei kin-tcuw-hwik-kfit ye-tcu- 
then he went home. He got back to KintctLhtrikiit. He 

win-en hai dit-tsik da-iin-hwot(;-ai-kin-te hai-ya-hit-djit-fln 8 

brought the acorns so long and then 

in 

xo-xai miL Lin-win-fen-nei hai-fin xa-a-in-nu hai-fln min-ne- 
her boy with she called him. Then he always And after a 

did that. 

djo-x6-miL a-den-ne xon-ta na-se-te hai-yairiin do-kyu-wil-le lo 
time he said, " Houses I am And the old woman 

going to." 

a-den-ne xa hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai do-ky^-wil-le tse-Lit-tso 
said "All And then the old woman blue-stone 

right." 

tsiL-tin wun-na-is-ya tse-Lit-tso na-tses tse-Lit-tso miL-kit- 12 
bow made, blue-stone arrows, blue-stone shinny 

tfik-kiite tais-tse kfin-na x5t-tsel kai n5-niL-kait hai-ya-hit- 

stick, sweat- too. His along he pushed And 

house biceps them. 

wood 

djit-fin xon-a-na-dii-wil-lau hai-ya-hit-djit-iin kfit tcit-tes-yai 14 
then he dressed himself. And then he went 

yi-duk-a-to-me-tcin hai-yaL yl-dflk-a-to-me-tcin tce-nin-ya-yei 
eastern water toward. And eastern water he came out to. 

den-tcin tcin-nin-ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit-fln kiit tee-nin-tan 16 
This shore he came to. And then he took out 

hit-djit-fin tcit-te-te-yos me-dil hai-ya-hit-djit te-teu-win-tan 
and then he stretched a canoe. And he put it in the 

water. 
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hit-djit yi-man x5-tcm ye-wit-kait tsel-ne-wan hai me-dil 
Then across toward he landed. Bed obsidian that eanoe. 
him 

2 hai-yaii-tLn hai x5-tcm ye-wit-kait-di& ye-teu-wili-ya-din min-. 
And the toward landing plaoe in entering the 

him 

nii^-kfit da-kiL-kis miL kyfl-wifi-ket hai-yaL kftt yf-man 
bow on he put his then gave a oreak. And across 

hand 

4 ye-wit-kait hai-ya-hit-djit-fln xon-ta-din xa-is-yai xotc min- 
he landed. And then house place he went Bight in the 

up. 

ne-djit sa-fin hai xon-ta tse-iit-tso hai xon-ta to-ne-wan 
middle stood the house. Blue-stone that house. Black 

obsidian 

6 kyu-wil-tel mit-daik hai xon-ta hai-ya-hit-djit-fin ye-tcu-win- 
was paved outside that house. And then he went 

yai hai-yntr-x6-yi-dfik hwo-wftn-dan sa-a x6-xa ten-in-te miL* 
in. Up that way, *^ My son-in-law long for you will with. 

time him look" 

8 hai-yaL-fln kiit hira na-nat-yai hai-ya-hit-djit-fin kfit Le-nfin- 
And already sun was down. And then gathered 

di-yai a-tin-din-miL min-Lfin liL-iin x5-lan me-la kit-tfik- 
baek from all places. Ten brothers he saw Some shinny 

there 

were. 

10 kfitc-xo-sin-xo-lan me-la kin -miL na-kit-diL-x5-lan me-la kyu- 
had been playing some kifi had been playing some 

he saw, he saw, 

wftn-nai-diL-x5-sin-x6-lan me-la kyoL-kis-xo-sin-xo-lan me-la 
hunting had been he saw, some spearing salmon had been some 

he saw, 

12 nai-ke-its-xo-sin-xo-lan tis-mil min-nin-miL-Le-dil-lut hiL fit- 
shooting at mark had been Eagle and Panther both were 
he saw. 

en-xo-lan hai-yaL-fin a-ya-xoL-teit-den-ne deox-x5-lfin hwil- 
married he And they said to him, " You here, my 

saw.t 

14 la-tsin hai-yaL-fin hei-yfifi tcit-den-ne dan nei-yai hai-ya- 
brother- And *^Yes," he said, ** a while I came." And 

in-law."! ago 

* The passage is difficult. The sense seems to be, that in the language 
of the eastern people he heard his future father-in-law greeting him as his 
son-in-law for whom he had expected to be a long time looking. 

f'His face with he kills." 

t Eagle and Panther had joined the family as husbands of the daughters . 

{ My wife's sister's husband. 
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hit-djit-ftii kftt na-du-wil-tcwan xoi-ye win-xa kyfi-wit-qot 
then it was supper time. Before they put a basket 

him 

me miLrkyo-xait mit-tsin hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan do-sai-xauK^ 2 
in dentalia its meat. That Indians ean't swallow. 

hai-yaL-iin xon nax me tcin-neL-yan hai-yaL-fin a-ya-xon- 
And he two in ate up. And they thought 

des-ne a-kit-tis-seox a-in-te hai-yairiin kfit no-din-nil-tewan 4 
of him, ^ Smart he is." And they finished supper 

hit-djit-un kfit tce-te-deL tai-kyuw mit-tein hai-yaL kfit tee- 
then they went sweathouse toward. And went 
out 

nin-yai xon kfin tai-kyuw mit-tcin hai-yaL-fin xfi-Le-ei-miL 6 
out he too sweathouse toward. And at midnight 

to-tcin na-me-tes-yai to-din tce-nin-ya-hit fin-kya hai-yuw^-xoi 
to the to swim he went. At the when he got he heard that way 
Tiver river 

yi-da-tcin miL a-xoL-tcit-den-tsu tais-tse en do-xo-lin de-d5x 8 
down with he heard say ^^ Sweathouse is gone.'' ^Around 

wood here 

kfit en kyu-win-ya-in-yan xa-a-in-nu do-yiirtsis tais-tse dik- 
itis people always do One never sweat- 

that, sees house wood 

gyfin yin-nfik-kai-yi-dfik hwa-ne en tais-tse teu-na-hwin en lo 
here. To the southeast only there sweat- Mink it 

is house was 

wood." 

hai a-ne hai-yaL-fin an xoL-tcit-den-ne a-xoL-tcit-den-ne 
who said it. And, ^^Yes," he said. They said to him 

min-Lfin tai-ky^ir sa-an hai-ta an xoL-tcit-du-win-neL hai- 12 
ten sweathouses stand- To all, ^Yes," he kept saying. And 

ing. 

ya-hit-djit-fin a-tin x5L-tcu-x6-wil-lik hai-dait wfin-n5-x6n- 
then everything he told him that he is going to 

niL-fin-te hai-ya-hit-djit kfit tai-kyuw^-din xa-na-is-di-yai u 
get him to do. And then sweathouse he went up. 

place 

ye-na-wit-yai hai-ya-hit-djit xo-Lfik-kai tes-yai miL tce-nin- 
He went in. And dawn it had then he went 

come, 

yai tais-tse mfix-xa kfit xon a-xoL-tcit-den-ne nax tin iL- 16 
out sweat- after, as he had told him. Two roads 

house wood 

wai-win-a La dik-gyfin no-hoL yit-de-jif-dfik La dik-gyfin 
forked. One here from us northeast. One here 
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yi-nftk-kai-jit-d6k hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn hai tin iii-wai-win-a-din 
southeast. And then the ro«d forkini^ plaee 

2 tcin-nin-yai hit-djit a-dit-tsel kai tce-nin-yos hai tais-tse 
he arriTed. Then his biceps along he pnU out that sweat- 

under house 

wood. 

hai-ya-hit-djit-fin ya-na-is-kil hit-djit-on min-L&n tsis-loi hai- 
And then he split it. Then ten he made And 

bundles. 

* ya-hit-djit-fin ya-wim-meL hai-ya-hit-djit-un na-tes-dl-yai hai- 
then he took them up. Then he went home. And 

fin hai na-in-dl-ya-din xots-tsin-ne-wan no-nin-an La-ai-ux 
the he got back place carefully he put it Really 

down. 

® a-tin-din wil-diL-ei hai-ya-hit-djit-fih a-tin-dih La mit-da- 
everyplace shook. And then everyplace one to its 

mouth 

nih-an min-bfin tai-kjiiir hai-ya-hit-djit-fin a-tin-din xoL-ya- 
he the ten sweathouses. And then at all the they 

carried, places 

8 tel-lit hai-ya-hit-djit-fin wil-weL tsis-da-*x hai-ya hai-yaii-fin 
smoked And until night he stayed there. And 

themselves. 

wil-weL-din kfit ki-ye tai-kjiitr ye-tcit-te-deL hai-yaL-fin 
at night again sweathouse they went into. And 

10 to-diii tce-nin-yai kl-j'e hai-yairfin hai-ya teu-na-hirin ki-ye 
to the he went again. And there Mink again 

river 

hai-ya xo-wfiii tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL-fin a-xoL-tcit-den-ne yis- 
there to him came. And he told him ''To- 

12 xfin kit-te-sin-kfitc-teL hai-ya-hit-djit-fin yis-xfin-hit kfit xfi- 
morrow you will play And then next day in 

shinny.'' 

Le-dfin na-du-wil-tcwan hai-yaL-fin no-din-nil-tcwan miL kfit 
the they commenced And they had finished then 

morning to eat. 

14 a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa htrik-kai yai-diL kit-tfik-kfitc-tcin 
they said to him, ^Come brother- let us go tothe shinny place.'' 

in-law, 

hai-ya-hit-djit-fin kfit sa-win-den hai-yaL-fin kfit tcin-te-deL 

And they all went. And they got there. 

16 hai-yaL-fin kfit li-sil-len hai-ya-hit-djit-fin kfit kit-tea-kfitc 

And they made And then they begin to 

bets. pl&y- 

hai-yaL-fin na-din x6-wfin na-ya-nu-wes-dil-lai hai-ya-hit- 

And twice from them they took the bet. And 
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djit-un a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa htrik-kai il-loi xo-wa-ya-in-tan 
then to him they said, "Come brother- play." They gave him 

in-law, 

miL-kit-tuk-kutc hai-yaL-un iirkai-niL-tcwit hai miL-kit-tftk- 2 
a shinny stick. And he pressed down on that stick. 

kutc La-ai-ux tcis-kas-sei hai-yaL-un a-den-ne ka hwe di- 
Beally he broke it. And he said, "Well I some- 

hu'e-e yai-tun-tan hai-ya-hit-djit-fin xot-tsel-kai tce-nin-yos 4 
thing may pick up." And then from under he pulled out 

his arm 

hai xon xo-miL-kit-tuk-kfltc tce-nil-lai ya-de-mil kun-na hai- 
that his shinny stick. He pulled the balls too. And 

own out 

ya-hit-djit-fin kut tce-nin-yai no-kin-oin-an kim-miL-na-tfil- 6 
then he stepped out. He started the Wildcat 

game. 

tcu-w51 xo-lun x6-tcin tcis-loi hai-yaL-iiii xa-win-kiitc is-do 

he saw against playing. And he threw out. Very 

him near 

La-ai-ux tce-nin-k^tc-ne-en me-dim-mil kin-din non-de-mil 8 
really the throw used to be the stake its foot fell. 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai-ya kim-miL-na-tul-tcu-w61-ne-en tce-xoL- 
And then there Wildcat used to be he caught. 

kit La-ai-ux xon-nin-ne-en Le-ye-tcii-win-yeuti^ hai-ya xa-ya- 10 
Really his face used to be he jammed in. There he sits 

wes-a hai-ya-hit-djit-fin tce-nin-kutc-ei hai-yaL-iin Id-ye 
that way. And then he threw it over. And again 

na-kj'u-win-a mitc-tcwan-tiiL-tan x6-lfin x5-tcin tcis-loi hai- 12 
they played. Fox he saw against played. 

him 

ya-hit-djit-un ki-ye x6-wun xa-win-kfitc hai-ya-hit-djit-fin 
And again from him he threw. And 

tce-xoL-kit La-ai-ux x6-nin tce-niL-tik xa m&k-ka a-nu-wes-te 14 
he caught him. Really his face he pinched That after- he looked. 

out. way ward 

ki-ye ya-win-kutc tce-nin-kutc-ei hai-yaL-fin M-ye na-kyu- 
Again he threw. He threw over And again they 

the line. started 

win-a nin-mu-win-na-kis-ten* x6-lfln x6-tcin tcis-loi hai-iin 16 
a game. Earthquake he saw against played. And 

him 

La-ai-ux nin-ne-en na-dit-te-yai hai-ye-he mit-tis da-tcit-teL- 
really ground used opened up. Anyhow over he jumped, 

to be 



♦"World around he lies." See xlviii. 
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^ .- -n^ 3^-^v-br i6-wfin tce-nin-kutc xo tse- 
^-.j- --:-5.-« from him he threw out. His blue- 

.. .Li -2i- ' >-:"«^n hai-ye-he wun-dim-mil-lei 
„^ -.=-' *i*"»*f-3 Anyhow it went through. 

— >J :^: wnn-dim-mil en a-du-weu-iie 
..«.^. ■*:.*: coing through it was made the 

noise. 

::-:•• xo-tcifi teis-loi xo-hlii hai-uii 
Hirainst played he saw. And 
h:m 

. ;^- -l-Ten-nfur hai-iifi hai da-teit-dii-wil- 
-;-dered. And the running' 

. '..i.^HL-iin kut wil-weL hai-iiii a-tifi 
Aid it was And all 

evening. 

. . : :.s-ya-nil-h"n/?-ne-en iiiin-Lufi is-dits 
had been lost. Ton strings 

-" :ok-yit-dit-til-le tsit-diik-na-we-ne-en 
^ .^ otterekina, fisherskin quivers, 

_. . -.i-7r--eu na-ua-nifi-an hai-ya-hit-djit-iifi 
^ ..^•^ V V he won back. And then 

^ . ,>>\uu-hit niit-tcifi sa-win-den tit-tau- 
7.*\; day toward they went the great 

bird 

*.■.»*•.>-« hai kyu-wiii-ya-iii-yaii do mit- 

.. ^ whii»h Indians never to 

;,.. -i. -:.:r-iijit-ufi kut tcd-yan-its xofi en 
I,* .! then they began He 

to shoot. 

:.«•:--" a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa nin niit- 
^n- they said to him, "Come you in 

..-V !.i. >Vu-ufi tsiL-tifi xd-wa-ya-in-tan bai-iin 

\.-ti ^>ow they gave him. And 

- >.K>^:?-5:ei hai-ya-hit-djit-uu xofi xd-tsiL- 

' * :. v.^-lje. And then his >>ow 

own 

^..Vt.*"«' de-de-he iniL wun-nd-neL-kai-te 
il.\*-:*i. '*This with I will shoot, 

anyhow 

Tr.r.-ni*^ no-nau-/ats liai-yaL-ilfi a-ya-xon- 
^^f:T.x\ is cut down." And they 
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des-ne hai-jruM; miL mfik-kiit da-na-doL-a hai-ftn wftn-no- 
thought, ^That with to it he can shoot."* And he 

niirkait La-ai-ux mfik-kiit da-na-du-wiL-a-ei hai-fin nal-tsit 2 
shot. Really to it he hit. And fell 

down 

La-ai-ux miL-kyo-xait ieL'tn-hwdw no-kin-nin-yow hai-ya-hit- 
really dentalia so much scattered about. And 

djit-&n kfit na-kyu-we-xo-win-sen hai miL-kyo-xait hai-ya- * 
then they brought home that dentalia. 

hit-djit-fin na-tes-di-yai hai x5tc-ht<;6 mitc-tcin hai-fin na- 
And he went home his grand- to. And he 

mother 

iD-di-ya-yei kin-tcuw-hmk-kfit dfiii-Liin-ht<;6-din wil-weL sil-len 6 
got back to Kintcdirhiffikilt. So many nights as it 

seemed 

de-dit-de diin-Lfin-hu?6-din me-nfin-di-yai na-waox hai-fin 
he found out so many years he stayed. And 

na-in-di-ya-hit hai xotc-ht<;6-ne-eii xon meu sit-ten x6-wfln 8 
when he got back his grandmother fire beside was About 

used to be Ijring. him 

x6-dje-kit-tcin-ya-sil-lin-xo-lan hai-yaL-fin a-den-ne no-xa en 
they had worried he found out. And he said, ^ After it 

you is 

naui^-di-yai an ya-den-ne kiit don ya-te-seL-te hai-ya-hit- 10 
I have come." *' Yes," they said, "all right we will go.** And 

djit-iin xotc an-na-tcil-lau xon-ta a-tin-din me-na-kis-loi 
then good he fixed the house. Every he bound it up. 

place 

hit-djit-fin meu na-kis-qSt dik-gjrftn yi-diik-a-to-me-tcin win- 12 
Then under he pushed a Here eastern water it 

stick. 

a-ei hai-ya-tcin ya-del-se-ei hai fi^en-tsiB-lin-tcin det-xow 
went. There they lived where he married. Now 



hai-ya-tcin ya-deL-tse-ei 
there they are living. 



hai-ya non-dik 
Here is the end. 



* Ironical. 



ku. ASOH. Etb. 1, 10. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Xax5wilwaL. — Vug-from-the-ground. 

An old woman was living with her granddaughter, a virgin, 
at Eintcuu^hu^ikdt. The girl used to go to dig roots and her 
grandmother used to say to her ^^You must not dig those with 
two stocks." The girl wondered why she was always told that. 
One morning she thought, ^^I am going to dig one," so she 
went across the river to Tceindlqotdin and began digging. She 
thought, ^^I am going to take out one with a double stock." 
When she had dug it out she heard a baby cry. She ran back 
to the river, and when she got there she heard someone crying 
"mother" after her. She jumped into the boat and pushed it 
across. When she got across, the baby had tumbled down to 
the other shore. She ran up to the house and there she heard it 
crying on that side. She ran into the house, then she heard it 
crying back of the house. At once she sat down and then she 
heard it tumble on the roof of the house. The baby tumbled 
through the smoke-hole and then rolled about on the floor. The 
old woman jumped up and put it in a baby basket. The young 
woman sat with her back to the fire and never looked at the 
child. 

The old woman took care of the baby alone. After a time it 
commenced to sit up and finally to walk. When he was big 
enough to shoot, the old woman made a bow and he began to kill 
birds. Afterward he killed all kinds of game; and, because his 
mother never looked at him, he gave whatever he killed to his 
grandmother. Finally he became a man. The young woman 
had been in the habit of going out at dawn and not returning 
until dark. She brought back with her acorns as long as her 
finger. One time the young man thought "I am going to watch 
and see where she goes." The young woman had always said to 
herself, "If he will bring acorns from the place I bring them, 
and if he will kill a white deer, I will call him my son." 
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Early one morning the eon saw his mother come out of the house 
and start up the ridge. He foOowed her and saw her go along 
until she came to a dry tre^. She climbed this and it grew with 
her to the sky. The young man then returned sayings "To- 
morrow I am going up there," The woman came home at night 
with the usual load of loug acorns. 

The next morning the man went the way his mother had 
gone, climbed the tree as he had seen her do^ and it grew with 
him to the sky. When he arrived there he saw a road. lie 
followed that until he came to an oak, which he climbed, and 
waited to see what would happen. Soon he heard laughing girls 
approaching. They came to the tree and began to pick acorns 
from allotted spaces under it. The young man began to throw 
down acorns. "That's right Blue Jay." said one of the girls. 
Then another said, "It might be Dug- from- the- ground. You 
can hardly look at him, they say, he is so handsome," Two 
others said, "Oh, I can look at him, I always look at this walk- 
ing one (pointing to the sun) that is the one you can hardly 
look at." He came down from the tree and passed between 
the girls. The two who had boasted they could look at him, 
turned their faces to the ground. The other two who had 
thought they could not look him in the face were able to do so. 

The youug man killed the deer, the killing of which the 
mother had made the second condition for his recognition as a 
son. He then filled the basket from his mother's place under 
the tree and went home. When the woman saw him with the 
acorns as loug as one's finger, she called him her son. 

After a time he said, "I am going visiting." "All right," 
said the grandmother, and then she made for him a bow and 
arrows of blue-stone, and a shinnj^ stick and sweat-house wood 
of the same material. These he took and concealed by putting 
them under the muscles of his forearm. He dressed himself for 
the journey and set out. He went to the home of the immortals 
at the edge of the world toward the east. When he got down to 
the shore on this side they saw him. One of them took out the 
canoe of red obsidian and stretched it until it was the proper 
size. He launched it and came across for him. When he had 
landed, the young man placed his hand on the bow and as he 
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did SO, the boat gave a creak, he was so strong. When they had 
crossed he went to the village. In the middle of it he saw a 
bouse of blue-stone with a pavement in front of blaek obsidian. 
He went in and heard one say, "It is my son-in-law for whom I 
had expected to be a long time looking." When the sun had set 
there came back from different places ten brothers. Some had 
been playing kin,* some had been playing shinny, some had been 
hnnting, some spearing salmon, and others had been shooting at 
a mark. Eagle and Panther were both married to daughters of 
the family. They said to him, "You here, brother-in-law!" 
"Yes," he said, "I oame a little while ago." Wlien it was supper 
time they put in front of him a basket of money* s meat,t which 
mortal man cannot swallow. He ate two baskets of it and they 
thought he must be a smart man. After they had finished 
supper they all went to the sweat-house to spend the night. At 
midnight the young man went to the river to swim. There he 
heard a voice say, "The sweat-house wood is all gone." Then 
Mink told him that men could not find sweat-house wood near 
by, but that some was to be found to the southeast. They 
e^led to him for wood from ten sweat-houses and he said "Yes" 
to all. Mink told him about everything they woidd ask him to 
do.t He went back to the sweat- house and went in. Wlien the 
east whitened with the dawn, he went for sweat- house wood as 
they had told him. He came to the place whei-e the trail forks 
and one of them tuims to the northeast and the other to the 
southeast. There he drew out from his arm the wood his grand- 
mother had provided him with and split it fine . He made this 
into ten bundles and carried them back to the village. When 
he got there he put them down carefully but the whole earth 
shook with the shock. He carried a bundle to each sweat- house. 
They aU sweated themselves. He spent the day there and at 
evening went again to the sweat-house. When he went to the 
river to swim. Mink met him again and told him that the next 
day they would play shinny. 



* See Life and Culture of Hupn, p. 61. 

t Tlie meat of deutalia is believed to be the faod of the Elxdnftl. 
tTbe feats which follow must be done the one who would many tkm 
daughters. 
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After they were through breakfast the next morning, they 
id, "Come, brother-in-law, let ns go to the place where they 
Jay shinny." They all went and after placing their bets began 
to play. Twice they were beaten. Then they said, "Come, 
brother-in-law, play." They passed him a stick. He pressed 
down on it and broke it. "Let me pick up something," he said. 
He tnrried about and drew ont his concealed shinny stick and 
the balls. Then he stepped ont to play and Wildcat came to play 
against him. The visitor made the stroke and the balls fell very 
near the goal. Then he canght Wildcat smashing his face into 
its present shape, and threw the ball over the line. He played 
again » this time with Fox, Again he made the stroke and when 
he canght Pox he pinched his fa<!e out long as it has been 
ever since. He then sti-nck the ball over the line and won. The 
next time he played against Earthquake, The ground opened up a 
chasm but he jumped over it. Earthquake threw np a wall of blue- 
stone but he threw the ball through it. ^^Dol" it rang as it went 
through. Then he played with Thunder. It rained and there was 
thunder. It was the running of that one which made the noise. It 
was then night and he had won back all they had lost. There were 
ten strings of money, besides otterskins, fisherskins, and blankets. 

The next day they went to shoot at the white bird which 
Indians can never hit. The others commenced to shoot and then 
they said to their guest, "Come, you better shoot/' They gave 
him a bow, which broke wheu he drew it. Then he pulled ont 
his own and said, "I will shoot with this although the nock has 
been cut down and it is not very good." They thought^ " He can't 
hit anything with that," He shot and hit the bird, and dentalia 
fell all about. They gathered up the nione^^ and carried it home. 

The Hupa man went home to his grandmother at Kintciii<?- 
himkflt. As many nights as it seemed to him he had spent, so 
many years he had really been away. He found his grandmother 
lying by the fire. Both of the women had been worried about 
him. He said to them, "I have come back for you." "Yes." 
they said, "we will go." Then he repaired the house, tying it 
up anew with hazel withes. He poked a stick under it and 
away it went to the end of the world toward the east, where 
he had married. They are living there yet. 
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Xontcuu^ditcetc.* — Bough-nose.i 

Xon-tcutt^-ditc-tcetc tcit-deL-tse xoi-kil hiL a-xoL-tcit- 
His- nose -rough lived his both. He said 

younger 
brother 

2 den-ne do-de-dit-tuw; tce-x6-ma-din La-xo-win-te xa-a-xdL- 
to him, *^ One must never short ribs.'' Always he was 

put in the fire 

tcin-ne hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne da-xwed-hit a-hu?iL-tcin-ne 
telling And he thought, ^ Why does he always 

him that. , teU me that. 

4 ke de-duM;-tiin hai-ya-miL de-du-win-tan hai-ya-miL ya-xoL- 
Let me put them And he put them in. And it carried 

in the fire." 

ten-ne hai-ya-miL na-in-dl-yai wil-weL miL do-fin-kya tce- 
him off. And he oame home at night then he saw he 

6 x6-len-ne hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne kiit xo-lan-de-du-win-tan 
was gone. And bethought, ^ He has put in the fire 

tce-x6-ma-din hai-ya-miL tcu-win-tcwu e-il-wil tcit-tcwe-^x 
short ribs.'' And he cried. Every he cried. 

day 

8 Lo-ka kiit ya-a-a xoi-ye na-da-a x6-tits-e hai-ya-miL tcwe- 
The on he sat. Near stood his cane. And 

prairie him 

ge-ye-x61-hM?in da-tce-e-xfis tits kfit hai-ya-miL a-xoL-tcit- 
Meadow lark used to light cane on. And he 

10 den-ne xoi-kil da-du-wil-ten " min-ne-dj5-x6-miL a-tcon-des-ne 
said, ^^His has been After a time he thought, 

brother carried off." 

is-do da-x6k a-wil-la iuw^-kit x6-se-seL-win-te hai-yaL dje 
"I some- would so I I will kill him." And pitch 

wish thing happen could 

catch him. 

12 ke-wiL-<an tits mil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit yis-xfin-hit tce-nin-yai 
he put cane on top. And then next day he went out. 

*Told at Hupa, July, 1901, by Mary Marshall, wife of James Marshall. 
She was bom at Miskfit about 1868, where she lived most of the time until 
her marriage. Her mother was a Yurok who was married to a Hupa. 

t A wood rasp is called by the Hupa tsel-tce ditc-tcetc, ^Mron rough." 
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lai-ya 


tcm-nes-dai 


hai-ya c 


io-win-sa-ai-miL kut ds 


i-tQ^- 


there 


he eat down. 


Tliere 


soon on it 


he 



ki-ye 

Again 

win-xlits hai-ya-miXi teo-xoL-kit ne-se-seL-win-te xoL-tcit- 
Ut. And hecaughthim. "I will kill you," he 

den-ne hai-yau a-den-ne do-hw'is-sel-wen-he niL-hwe-lik-te 
BBid, And he said, ^Bon't kill me. I will tell you 

bai dai-dit-din mix. ya-xoL-ten de-iiow-kiit xoi-ye wil-ka-nei 

he has In the 

taken him. world 

above 

xo-tdn na-wil-Iit-te 
by him will he bnrjied. 




where 

hira-ne 
only 



under 
him 



a fire is 
burning. 



La 
one 



me-la 
Some 



k>^-win-dits-te 
will make rope. 



hai*ya-miL hai inflk*ka 

And that on 

de-notr-kut no-na-tse nei*ya-te hai-ya-hit-djit-un 
world above ahead of you 1 will go/' And then 



Le*ki-xo*la 

Gather 
people. 

sa-wo-diU'te him 
yon will travel* I 

kilt Le-ya- 
'he 



* 



ki-xo-laii kiL-we-kyo kyu-win-dits-te xon-teL-tau kiin-na tJon 8 



^thered Spider 

ithe people. 

da-kin-j^n-te 
to ehew off 

de-ki-diMite-te 

to urinate on 
the fires, 

tin tcis-tcwin-te 



to make rope, 



Coyote 



too. Mouse 



Lax 
jnst 

en 
was 



tsiL-tin mit-Lol hai-ya-miL-fi.n tewal-le 
bow strings. And Frog 

ya en tsu-wun Le-kin-niL-yets-te qo-qot 10 

Lice were hair to tie together, Catter- 

pillar 

hai-ya- hit-dj it- an kiit ya-kyii-win-dits 
was road to make. Aud then 

hai-iiu de-xO-sin-ne-miL La-a dje-lo sil-len 
And soon one storage filled 



en 



basket 
en un-te 



they made rope, 

xon-teL-tau xoi- 
Coyote Mb 



na*^-inats 

ooii 



12 



La 

one. 



kj^i-wit-dits-se kiL-we-kyd en lin-te yi-e 
fope. Spider's looked small, 

hai-yaL a-den-ne kfit xon-teL-tan a-den-ne yd hweL-ne nis-ea 14 
And he said, Coyote said, '^That alone long 

way 

nin-ya-te ne-wHn -wto-Lo-tcis-twen hai-yaL a-den-ne 
will reach looks like." About it he laughed. And he said, 

xa ddn-dan miL tcit-dii-win-tewit-te hai-j'aL xon-teL-tau X6 
"Come, who with It will shoot?" And Coyote 

a-den-ne hire hai-ya-miL t^it-dii-win-tcwit hai xoi-kyii-wit- 
Mid 'U." And he shot. His 

dits-se no-niin-dim-mil hai-ya- miL kiL-we-kyd mit*diL*wa toit- 18 
rope fell back. And Spider in turn shot* 

du-win-tcwit yen yi-dflk do*5-na~wes-en-ei xat na-wes-mats 
Way up it could not be seen. Yet it was coiled. 
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10 



12 



14 



kyu-win-diMe-tsu de-ii5?f-k&t-tein hai-ya-miL a-ya-den-ne dfin- 
thej heard it ring agamat the sky. And he said to '^Who 

them, 

dan tin teis-tcwin-te hai-ya*miL xon-teL-tau a-den-ne hwe 
road wilJ makef'^ And Coyote said, ^I 

seL-tcwin-te hai-vaL k<it tcit-tes-yai hai-ya-miL xot-da-na- 



will make it." 



And 



he started. 



And 



he fell 



4 wit-x^ts hai*ya-hit-djit-im qo-qot tcii-tes-yai ded na-na-is- 
baek. And then catterpillar started. This down he 

way 

dii-witc hai-ya-miL xon-teL-tau a-deo-ne na-wit-xfis-iL yen 
leaned. And Coyote said, " He is falling/' Way 

6 ,n-dfik na-ii.-kit-dei min-ne-djo-xo-miL do-na-ya-xoL-tsan-iiei 

lip he caught it. After a time they did not see him. 

na-wit-daL M-kya me-niirxa hai-ya*miL a-ya-den*ne xa sa- 
He was they saw. He had And he said "Come, 

coming back finished. to them. 



o-din hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin 
travel." And then 

tcit-teL-ten 

took along 

a*den-n6 dik-g:yun 
he said, ^Here 



kfit sa* win- den 

they travelled 

me-iion-tau-xo-len* a-dit-ta tcu*wiL-ten 
Woodrat, In Ms he put him. 



xoii-tcii ^c'-ditc- tcetc 
Hough -nose 

hai-yaL 
And 



de-soL-tae-te 

you will stay. 



Back 

hwe 
I 



na-tse 

ahead 



nei-ya-te 

will go to 



hai 
the 



xon-din hai-ya-hit-djit do-kjii-wil-Ie a-na-dU-lan es-dl-an-t€win 
fire And then old woman he made A widow, 

place/' him&elf. 



tits kit- t€L- tits hai xon-din tein-nin*yai 
ease he walked The fire place he came to. 
with. 

xon en k>iin-xow-t^ hai-yaL 

^Fife it is I am begging," And 



hai*yaL 
And 



a-den-ne 

he said, 



a-xoL-tcit-den-ne nin 
she said to him, ^ You 



tsan 

might 
be 



xon-tciiw-ditc-tcetc 
Bough -nose." 



hai-yaL 
And 



dr»ye 

"Yes," 



teit-den-ne 

he said. 



hai 

"That 



g>aa 

is the 
one 

xo4a 

her 
hand 

16 na-da-ai nes-kin min-dai hit-djit ya-na-kis-dim-mil-lei hai-yaii 
sticking a Douglas outside. Then she smashed it. And 

up spruce 



dik-gyfin 
heie 



tcin-nin-ya-te 
will com©."t 



hai-yaL 
And 



tcit-teL-danw 
she raji up 



me 
in 



*"He has a house.'* 

t Ironical, 
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Le-na-il-luw? hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne tso tso tcit-den-ne tee- 
she started And she said to hhii) ^TsO t8(y he said, 
the fire. 



x6-ma-din de-din-tuw; do xon min-na-a-dal 


hai-yaL na-du- 


^^ribs you put in Fire around she ran. 


And he heard 


the fire." 





wil-tcwftn-tsu xon-ta me-tcin hai-ya tco-xoL-kit xon-din tco- 
them eating house in. There he caught her. Fire in he 

xon-tan hai-ya-hit-djit-fin hai x5-tcin sil-la-ne-en a-dit-tcin 4 
held her. And then what on her used to be himself 

no-nil-lai hai-ya-miL x6-wfln-na-kis-le hai-yaL a-den-ne nin 
he put on. And he felt of him. And he said, ^You 

fin lin xon-tcuu?-ditc-tcetc hai-yaL a-den-ne x6-tsin-ne-wan-ne 6 

is Bough-nose T" And he said, ^Softly 

that 

xftn-nin-yeiiM; hai-ya-miL tce-na-x6n-niL-ten hai xoi-kil 
speak.'' And he took out his 

brother 

hai-yaL me-xon-tau-x6-len ye-tcu-wiL-ten hai-ya hai-yaL xon- 8 
and Woodrat he put in there. And his 

nin tce-niL-kait na-kin-yfin xoL-tcit-den-ne hai-yaL Lax x6- 
faoe he put out. *^Come eat,'' he said. And only his 

nin ye-wes-a min-ta a-den-ne Lax dik-gj^n dl-hu?e-e hwo- lo 
face was in the He said, *^Just here anything throw 

hallway. 

iL-kas hai-yaL kfit kyu-win-yan tce-na-in-di-yai hai-yaL 
me." And he ate it. He went out. And 

a-den-ne tso tso tcit-den-ne tce-x5-ma-din don de-din-tuw 12 
he said, ^TsO tsO," he said. ^Ribs you put in 

the fire." 

hai-ya-miL kfit tcin-te-tetc hai-yaL xoi-dii-wil-lu hai-yaL 
And they went And they attacked And 

to bed. them. 

me-la a-ya-du-win-nel ftl-lo hwe-de-ai me-Ia en a-ya-du- u 
some were sajring, *' Hurts my hair." Some were 

win-nel hw^it-tsiL-tin-Lol Lon da-yi-kin-yan-e-x6-lftn hai-ya- 
saying, "My bowstring mouse has chewed up." And 

miL x5L-tcit-tes-deL hai-ya tce-in-de-git me-dil* ye-xo-ta-an le 
they ran after them. There they ran down. Canoes they ran in. 

ta-nan xoL-yaL-de-wim-min-il te-wil-tsit hai me-dil-ne-en 
Water they filled with them. Sank those canoes used 
to be. 

* The mice had gnawed holes through the canoes as well as chewed off 
the bowstrings. 
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hai-ya-hit-djit-fin 


sa-nan-den xon-tcuw-ditc-tcetc 


xoi-kil na- 


And then 


they went Bough- nose 


his 




home. 


brother 


teii-ten. 






took home 






with him. 


hai-ya non-dik. 
Here is the end. 





TRANSLATION. 
Xontcuirditcetc . — Batigh-nose . 

Bough-nose lived with his younger brother. He used to 
say to him, "Never put the short ribs of the deer in the fire 
to roast." One day when Rough-nose was away hunting the 
younger brother got to thinking about it. " Why does he always 
tell me that!" he thought. "I am going to roast them." When 
he had roasted them something carried him off. The older 
brother came home at night and looked everjrwhere for his 
brother but could not find him. "He must have roasted the 
short ribs," he thought and began to cry. He mourned every 
day for his brother. He used to sit out on the prairie with his 
cane sticking up beside him. A bird would come and light on 
the cane and say, "His brother has been carried off, his brother 
has been carried off." After several days Rough-nose thought 
to himself, "I wish I could do something to him, I wish I could 
catch him, I wish I could kill him." The next day when he 
went out to sit down he put pitch on the top of his cane. The 
bird came and lit on it as usual and was easily caught. "Now I 
will kill you," he said. "Don't kill me," said the bird, "I will 
tell you where they have taken him. They are roasting him in 
the world above. Gather the people, and have them make rope. 
With the help of that you can go there. I will go ahead of you." 

Then Rough-nose called the people together: — Spider and 
Coyote to make rope. Mouse to chew off the bowstrings, Frog to 
put out the fires, Louse to tie together the enemy by their hair 
as they slept. Caterpillar to make the trail. Coyote and Spider 
commenced to make the rope. Coyote soon had a storage basket 
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full, but Spider's rope was fine and looked like only one eoil. 
Coyote made fun of it saying, "That looks as if it would reach a 
long way," "Well who will shootr* said Rough-nose, ^'I," 
said Coyote, He tied his rope to an arrow and shot. Soon it 
fell back. Then Spider shot with his rope. It went np and np 
until it eould be seen no longer. When one eoil of rope was 
still left they heard the arrow strike the sky with a ringing noise. 
Then Rongh-nose said^ "Who will go ahead and make the trail!" 
"I," said Coyote. He started up but soon came tumbling back. 
Then CaterpiUar tri^d it. He leaned way back and Coyote called 
out, "He is falling;" but he caught the rope again higher up. 
Soon they could see him no longer. Then they saw he had fin- 
ished the trail and was coming back. ^^ Well, go on up/* said 
Rough-nose. Rough-nose caught a wood-rat and put it in his 
sack and then went with the rest. 

W^hen they reached the world above he said to the 
others, **You wait here, I will go along to the place where 
the fire is." He changed himself into an old woman and 
walked with a widow* s cane. He came up to the place and 
said, "I am only asking that I may warm myself by your 
fire." "You might be Rough*nose," said the old woman 
who was tending the fire. ''Oh, yes, that fellow is likely to 
come here," said Rough-nose. Then the old woman ran up with 
a spruce tree in her hand, smashed it to pieces, and threw it on 
the fire. She commenced poking the bag in which the boy was 
hanging over the fire. "Tso, tso," he cried. "You had better 
roast the shoH ribs," she said. Rough- nose waited until he 
heard them eating in the house, then he caught the old woman 
and held her in the fire until she was dead. He stripped her 
clothes off and dressed himself in them. He went np to the sack 
and felt of his brother, who said, "Is that you Rongh-noset" 
"Speak softly," said Rough-nose, and then he took the boy out 
and put the wood-rat in his place. Then someone put his head 
out of the door of the house and said, "Come and eat." Rough- 
nose putting only his head in, said, "Just throw something out 
here for me/' When he had eaten he went to the sack and 
began punching it. "Tso, tso," it cried, "You better roast the 
short ribs," said Rough- nose. 
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When the people had gone to bed, Bough-nose and his com- 
panions made an attack on them. All was confusion. It was 
dark. The fires had been put out. Some of them cried out, 
''My hair hurts.'* Others were saying, "A mouse has chewed 
up my bowstring." Others ran after the attacking party. 
When they jumped into their canoes to give chase they fiUed 
with water and sank. The mice had gnawed holes in them. 
Then Bough-nose, carrying his brother, went safely home. 
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Ylnfikatsisdai.* — He- lives- South, 



na-wa-win-te 
always went 
after. 



na*teLrdite-tcwen keL-tsan 
there ^rew a maiden. 

xii-Le-diiii d6*kyan tcwitc 
In the she didn't Wood 

momiitg eat. 



tcwitc 
Wood 



WtLO- 

ahe 



tcln-Bu-wu/i^-win-te 
she always brought. 



na-kit-te-it-Ld)i<? La xt-Le-dfiu tcit-tes-yai ki*ye-k<it dii-kya 
She always made One mortiing she atartfid In a hollow she heard 



baskets, 
na-tse 

rolling 
around 



mitc-dje-e-din 
a baby. 



xat 
Yet 



ont. 

fifi-kya 
she saw 



tree 

mit-taefik 
its umbilical 
cord 



mik-kyan-dik 

was hanging. 



do-he tcwitc tcia-tcwen 
8he did not make wood. 



hai-yo 

That 



mitc-die-e*din 
baby 



hwa-ue ya-wlL- 
only when she 



mal-yew a-tcil-lau hai-yaL 
care of it she took. And 



tLa-hit na-teL-dit-dauM» hai*yai« 
had she ran back. And 

picked np 

hai xot-tseiik du-win-xflts hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne dai*dit-difi- 
its nmbiiical came oflf . And she thought, " Where 

oord 

ki-yauM^ niift'-aut*? hai xot-tseiik hai-yaL te tcu-wiii-aiit klit- 8 
am I going itSDmbilical And in she put it. 

to leave cord V* water 

tsim-miL ki-la-xfltc tsis-len na-is-j'a hai-5"aL 
Pretty soon boy he became 



And 



tcis-tcwen hai-yaL hai 
she made. And that 

hai-yaL di-hw^O xon*ta 

And some- house 

thing 

toe-natiM7 no-Ba-it-tse 
never went Door she shnt 
out. 



na-is-ya 

He 

walked 
arotind . 

tcwitc wdii-na-wa-ne-en 

wood going after used to 

meuk xwa no-il-liiw hai 
in for she put 
him 

hw'a-ne xa-fiL-kyo 
always, (hat much 



tsiL-tin 
how 



rwa 

for 
him 



do-tco-wil-Ian 10 

she quit. 

yo-e-its do- 
that he shot at. He 

xo-dje-yii-wiL-we 12 
she loved him. 



*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis. 

t At Orleans Bar. 

t Compare Life and Cnlture of Hnpa, p, 52. 
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hai-deox tcit-te-in-nauw? no-na-it-tse ni-kyaux yu-wit-din-hit 
Every time she went oat she shut the hard. Finally 

door 

2 xotc tcu-win-kya-o na-il-lit-din en La teirtcwen keL-tsan 
quite he became a Nallitdifi* there one grew a maiden, 

big boy. was 

xoi-ye-xoi-i-yan hai do-tce-nin-yai miii-ne-dj5-xo-miL tcwitc 
She suspected her that she never went After a time wood 

out. 

4 mftx-xa tcit-tes-ya-yei hai-yaL na-il-lit-din keL-tsan tcin- 
after she went. And the Nallitdifi maiden came 

nin-yai hai-yaL min-dai nd-in-nanu; hai-yaL dai-htro-iro 
there. And outside she stopped. And somewhere 

6 miL na-dii-win-a Lo-katc hai-yaL tein-neL-en hai-yaL wftt- 
from it stuck up in a straw. And she looked. And she 

the ground 

tc6-x6-wil-yan hai-yaL fin-kya ki-ye xa-kin-its min-sit-da-kai 
watched for it. And she saw again it shoot up out of the smoke 

hole. 

8 hai-yaL ke-is-Lat xon-ta kfit-tein hai-yaL me-tcin tcit-ten-en 
And she ran up house on top. And inside she looked. 



sai-kit-din-ftn-kya ki-la-xfttc 


na-wa-yei hai-yaL na-te-tse hai- 


She was surprised a boy 


walking And she opened And 


to see 


around. the door. 



10 yaL ya-wiL-ten hai kl-la-xfitc hai-yaL miL da-na-da-wil-Lat 
she picked up that boy. And with it she ran. 

tcit-teL-ten na-il-lit-din na-in-di-ya-yei hai-yaL me-dil-itc tee- 
She took it Nallitdifi she got back. And little canoe she 
along. 

12 nin-tan hai-yaL ta-nan mefik kit-^-yow tcis-tcwen hai-yaL-fin 
took out. And water inside to flow she made. And 

tcit-te-yos me-dil sil-lent hai-ya-hit-djit dje-lotc hu^a-ne ya- 

she [Full -sized] it And then a small only she 

stretched canoe became. djelo 
it. 

14 wiii-xan hai-ya-hit-djit me-dil ye-tcii-win-deL hai-yaL xot-dat- 
pickedup. And then canoe they went in. And they came 

kait kit-La-din no-xon-niL-ten hai ki-la-xfttc kflt-tsim-miL 
down. In the stem she put that boy. Soon 

16 Le-nal-din tcin-diik-kait-dei jru-wit-din-hit mftk-ka-na-dii-w&l- 
Weitchpec they came down to. At last the mouth of the 
Klamath (they 

*A village below Orleans, 
t Compare p. 137, 1. 17. 
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a-din hai-yaL na-in-di-yai niL-tcwin-a-ka-din keL-tsan sai-kit- 
oame And she came back the NiLtowinakadili girl. She 

to.) 

din do-xotc nS-nau-wit-tse sai-kit-din do-xo-len-ne hai 2 
saw not right the door was shut. She saw was gone that 

ki-la-xfitc ftn-Lfin-xwed-din x6 tcin-neL-en do-xo-len x5-xa 
boy. Everywhere in vain she looked There was his 

for him. none, tracks. 

d5-tciirtsaii x6-xa fin-Liin-xwed-din nin-nis-an kiit x6 xa-is- 4 
She could not his Everywhere mountain on in vain she . 

find track. 

yai en x5M>-ftn da-x5k hu?6-wfin da-tce-xo-diL-ten tcon-des-ne 
went *^ I wonder some from me she has taken him she thought, 
up. way away," 

hai-yo me-ist hwa-ne ya-win-tan kit-<6-kfit j^-dftk xa-is-yai 6 
That pestle only she picked up. (A mountain)* up she went. 

hai-ya-hit-djit tcit-ten-en sai-kit-din fin-kya to kiit yi-nfik 
And then she looked. She was to see ocean on south 

surprised 

wit-kai-le hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne x6-sut<;-we hai-ya-hit-djit hai 8 
boat going And she thought, ^ Let me And then that 

along. kill him.'' 

me-ist miL tc5-xon-niL-xfits kis-sea-qott en x6-tcin tce-nin- 
pestle with she threw after him. A kiseaq^^t it for him she had 

was 

an hai dje-16 me miL hai-ya-hit-djit x5-kiit no-nin-an 10 
taken that djM in from. And then on him she had 

out put it. 

hai-yaL hai kis-sea-qot mil-lai-ye tcit-du-wiL-waL-ei hai-ya- 
And that kiseaq()t its end she knocked off. And 

miL a-tin-ka-iin-te-ne-en tes-deL-ei t6-min-nei-ki-yauM;-ne-en 12 
every kind used to be flew away, waterbirds used to be. 

hai miL tco-xon-niL-xiits en xa te na-du-win-a xat te na- 

That with she threw at him it there in stood up. Yet in it 

is the the 

water water 

da-a ded hai-yaL ya-teL-kait kfit dik-gj^n yi-nfik nin-nis-an- 14 
stands now. And they went on. Here south the world's 

non-a-tcin ya-niL-kait-dei hai-yaL kfit x6-wfin da-tc6-x6-diL- 
end they got there. And from her she took him 

ten-nei yi-nfik nin-nis-an-non-a-tcin ded tsis-da-yei 16 

away. South the world the end now he lives. 

*It is said the ocean can be seen from this mountain which is opposite 
Orleans. 

t Compare Life and Culture of Hupa, p. 84 and PI. 7. 
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At Oriems Bv Uiere Ihned a niaadeB. Slie atva^ braaepkl 
wood for her fire in the momm^ before toeakfHt. The mt of 
the dij die oaed to spend making bfkrtg. One nKiniing nrhen 
she was aftfl* wood she heard a babj roDiBg abom in a faoOiyw 
tree. Wlthoot stop|>ing to gather the wood for which she had 
come, she took the babj and carried it hooae. There she eared 
for it as if it wne her own. When the nmbibfal cord Ml off 
she considered where she should pot it. She decided to throw it 
into the river. Soon the boj was large enough to ran about. 
She made a bow for him and pot np a mark in the house for him 
to shoot at. She did not go for wood as she had fmmetl y done. 
She kei>t the door shut and nerer allowed the boj to go oat for 
fear she should loee him. Whenever she was obliged to go oat 
she closed the doer with great care. After a time he became a 
good-sised boT. 

At a village below Orleans there lived another maiden, who 
noticed that her neighlxM- did not go oat as she had been in the 
habit of doing and suspected th»e most be some caose for it. 
One day when the foster mother was gone after wood this girl 
came and sat down by the boose to wateh. Somi she saw a straw 
fall and stick up in the ground like an arrow. Watching care- 
fully she saw another one ccMne oat of the smoke-hole. Banning 
up on the roof of the house she looked in. She was surprised 
to see a boy inside. She opened the door, picked him np, and 
ran away with him. When she got back to her own house she 
took a little canoe out of the house, put water in it, and stretched 
it until it became a full-sixed canoe. She also took frcMn the 
house a small storage basket which contained her treasures. 
Placing the boy in the stem of the boat she started down the 
rix-er. They went on down past Weitchpec until they came to 
the mouth of the Klamath. 
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When the foster mother came back she saw that the door was 
not jnst as she had left it. She went in and fonnd the boy was gone. 
She looked for him everywhere bnt conld not even find his tracks. 
She searched for him in the neighboring mountains in vain. 
^^ Somebody has taken him away from me/' she thonght. Taking 
her stone pestle with her she climbed the monntain on the sonth 
side of the river. From its top she saw with surprise a boat 
going along on the ocean toward the south. ^4 am going to kill 
him/' she thought, and threw the pestle at him with all her might. 
The girl had taken a head-dress from the storage basket and put 
it on the boy. The pestle just hit the end of this and knocked 
the feathers off. These feathers flew away as gulls and other 
sea-birds. The pestle stuck up in the water and stands there yet. 
They went on to the end of the world at the south where they are 
still living. 
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V. 

Naxkekdsnaduwiil .* — Two-neck. 

mm-ne-lots tsis-dai hai-yairfin es-tcin-nauw; xoL-me- 
Owl liyed there. And swimming deer with he 

2 Ym-mbw kit-te-tfik da-ya-na-win-ai hai-yaL-fin na-na-kit- 
nsed to horns sitting. And he made 

land between 

de-15s miL nax-ke-kds-na-du-wiil tcit-te-in-nauw; hai-yaL-fin 
ready then Two -neck used to come along. And 

the pack 

4 xon ye ya-ke-wutr-hirei hai-yaL-ftn min-ne-dj6-x6-miL xon- 
he instead used to carry And after a time 

it away. 

teL-tan tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL-iin a-den-ne da-xwed-iin kiL-La- 
Coyote came along and said, ^Why venison 

6 xfin do-xo-len hai-yaL-fin a-den-ne di-htr5-5w?-iin no-wufi 
all gone f And he said, ^Something from us 

da-yit-de-wuM?-hu^ei hai-yaL-ftn a-den-ne hire se-seL-win-te 
always carries it off." And he said *^I, I will kill it." 

8 hai-yaLr6n a-den-ne xa don hai-yaL-ftn kut yis-xftn-hit x5l- 
And he said, *^ All right." And next morning with 

men-ne-men xon-teL-tau en k6t tcin-nes-dai kit-ta-din min-xo 
him he landed. Coyote was sitting in the for him 

brush 

10 an-na-x6-wil-lau hai-yaL-6n k6t na-na-kit-de-los miL tcin- 
ready for a fight. And he had fixed then 

the load 

nin-yai nax-ke-kos-na-du-wul xon-teL-tau ya-win-a kit-ta-din 
came Two-neck. Coyote sitting in the brush 

12 da-xwed-dik-kya-iin-te hai tce-nin-ya-te-ne-en xon-teL-tau 
(saw) how he looked. That was going to Coyote, 

come out 

do-he-tce-nin-yai hai-yaL-un k6t nax-ke-kos-na-dii-wiil a-den- 
he did not come out. And Two -neck said, 

14 ne xa htrik-kfit-tcin kiL-tcwit hai-yaL-^ k6t xo-kfit-tcin 
^Come, on me push it." And on him 

*Told at Hupa, June 1902, by Oscar Brown. 
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ke-niL'tcwit miL nin-tcin me-na-iiiij-k?wit kflt xon xon-teL- 
he had then toward ho pushed it back. He Coyote 

pushed it the ground 

tau a-den*ne xa-a-x6*le-ne hai-yaL-uii nax-ke-kos-na-dii-wul 2 
said he Bhould do And Two -neck 

thM. 

a-den-ne da-xwed-fin M-lau hai-yaL-fiii min-ne-lots a-den-ne 
said, ^^What are jou And Owl aaldf 

doing?" 

da-xwed'dm na-aiiw'-^m hai-yaL-fiix kfit hai ya-kin-wen-ne * 
•^What am I doing!" And he had 

carried it aff 

miL min-ne-luts tcin-nin-yai hai xon-teL-tau ya^win-a-ne- 
then Owl eame to the Coyote had been Bitting 

en-din du-un*kya tee-xo-len-ne hai-yaL-uii xou-ta*tcm xa-na- 6 
plaee. 

is*di-yai 

iMUsk up. 

yaL-to 



He saw he was gone. 

xon-teL-tau M-kja 



And to the house he w^ent 

xon rain-na-na-kit-del-kai hai- 



Coyote (Owl) saw fire 



sitting with one leg 
eaeh side* 



min-ne-lotB 
Owl 



fin-niL-den-ne 
I told you, 



yis- 



a-den-ne niii hM^un-oe-sifi 

said, " You, don^t you 
iiV^o remember, 

me-tsa-fin-tco-xo-sin liai-yaL-fin xon-taL-tau a-den-ne 
he ia a terrible fellow f^ And Coyote Baid, 

xfln-de xo-se-seL-win-te hai*yaL-fin knt yi9*xM*liit xuL lo 
"Tomorrow I will kill him/* And next morning with 

him 

mio-ne-lots es-tcin-nauw' raen-ne-men hai-yaL-fin kut aa-na- 
Ow] a deer lauded. And he had 

kit-de-los miL kfit nax-ke-kos-na-du^wfil t<ie-nm*yai xon-teL- 12 
made the then Two- neck came out. Coyote 

load 

tau en ktit ya-win-a mm-xo-an-na-xo-wil-laii hai-yaL-uu kfit 

was sitting for him ready to fight. And 

nax-ke-kos-na-du-wfii a-den-ne xa bfrik-kilt-teiii kiL-tcwit li 

Two-nevk said, "Come, on me push it." 

hai-yaL*fin kiit min-ne-lota kilt xo-kut-tcin ke*niL-tcwit miL 
And Owl on him lifted It up then 

nin-tein me-na-niL-tewit hai-yaL-fin xon-teL-tau kut tee-tcil- 16 
toward pushed it back and Coyote jumped 

the ground 

ton hai-yaL-M La*ai*ux ua-neL-waL hai xo*ko8*na-Ltik- 
out. And really he struck tlie place where hia 

kyuw-din La-ai-iix xo-kos-ne-en yal-ton-ei hai-yaL-fin xa-de-dun 18 
neck was Heally bis neok meed jumped oC Then immediately 



crotcbed. 



to be 
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Le-na-kil-du-hirdt hai-yairiin a-tin-din x6 na-niL-kis do-he- 
it grew back on*. Then all oyer in he eat him. He did 

yain 

2 tcit-tcit Lo-tse mftx-xa da-tcit-du-wil-Lat hai-yairtln hai miL 
not die. A sedge after he ran, and it wiUi 

ya-x5s-meL hai-yairiin a-tin-din nai-deL-do hai-ya-hit-djit 
he whipped Then every place he cut him. And then 

him. 

4 tcit-tcit-dei hai-ya-hit-djit-fin ya-ya-kin-en hai-yairftn xon-ta- 
he died. And then they packed up and home 

difi xa-ya-kis-wen hit-djit ya kyu-win-yan hai-yaL xon-teL-tau 
they carried it. Then they ate. And Coyote 

6 a-den-ne ke yit-de-tcin na-hu^a hai-yaL-(in min-ne-ldts a-den- 
said, ^Well down I will And Owl said, 

walk. 

ne xa hai-yaL-fin kflt tcit-tes-yai tcfik-qal yi-de yeu ftn-kya 
^AU And he went walking down In the he saw 

right." river, distance 

8 yi-da-tcin tcfik-qal-le tsiim-ines-Loii hai-yaL-ftn hai-ya xot-de- 
from down walking along a woman. And there he met 

river 

is-yai kya Liik-kai htra-ne xo-tcin-na-sil-lai hai-yairtln xon- 
her. Dress white all she was dressed in. And 

10 teLrtau tcin-neL-en hai xoik-kya sai-kit-din-ftn-kya kyftk-ka 
Coyote looked. That her dress he saw with surprise deer- fat 

hai xoik-kya hai-yaL-6n hai-ya tce-x6-seL-wen hai xoik-kya 
her dress. And there he killed her her dress 

12 wAn hai-ya-hit-djit-fin hai-ya kyu-win-yan ded-dit-de kiL-La- 
for. And then there he ate it. He found out deer 

xftn kyiik-ka hai xoik-kya wil-tcwen ded-dit-de tcwal hai 
fat her dress was made of. He found frog the 

out one 

14 tcftk-qal hai-yaL-iin yit-de tcit-tes-yai tcfik-qal-lit ded fin-kya 
walking. And down he went as he walked there he saw 

xon-ta sa-an-ne hai-yaL-fin hai-ya tcin-nin-yai sai-kit-din- 

house standing. And there he came. He saw with 

16 ^-kya xe-xaix* d6n-L6n-htiy6 sit-da hai-yaL-un xon-teirtau 

surprise boys several sitting. And Coyote 

a-den-ne dai-dox xo-liin-sa-win-den-ne hai-yairiin a-ya-du- 

said, "Where are all gonet" And they 

18 wen-ne xfi-Le-diin yi-nfik tcit-tes-yai hai kyu-win-xoi-yan 

said, "This morning up went that old man. 

*A plural. 
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hai-yaL-fifi 

And 



do-fln-kj^a na-in-di-ya-yei 
he liaa not come back yet. 



yii-diii-hit xo-ka tcit- 
Finally after she 

liim 

tes-yai hai-yaL-fm a-yai-xoL-du-wen-ne don nit-de-8m-naui/?-un 
went. And tliey said, " Didn't youm eel her f" 

hai*yaL-ln xon-teL-tau a-den-ne dao hai*yaL*uii yai-xoB-tcwuw 

And Coyote aaid, " No.'* And they smelled 

of him. 

hai-yaL-ftfi a-yai-xoL-du-wen-ne nin ye aL-tcwifi !iai xoik-kyon 
And they said, "Yon smell her odor." 

hai-yaL-fto La-ai-ux x6-kfit da-xou-an hai-ya kiL-dje-xan-yai 
And really on him they jumped. There they fought. 

hai-yaL-to xu de-de-im-mil ta-na-xu-auM^ yu-diii-hit-fifi tcit-te- 
Then in he pushed them They jumped Finally he was 

vain in the fire. out. 

tcit hai-yaL-iin a-yai-du-weii-ne ne-he-en 
worn And they said, "Us 

out. 



do-x6-lm iio-siL-we 
you ean't kill." 



ne-he-eB nd-kyfln-Ba-an yen min-sit-da kyii-wit-t^wok-kai hai- 
"Our hearts way up smoke hole are strung on a line," 

yaL-^ xon-teL-tau ya-wil-ton hai-ya-tcin mCLx-xa hai-ya 
Then Coyote jumped up there after their 

mik-kyun'sa-an liai-yaL-fifi de-du-wim-meL hai-ya mik-ky fin- 
hearts. And he threw in the lire their hearts. 
aa-an hai-ya-hit-djit yat*miMei hai-ya-djit-iifi hai-ya xon-tcLr 
And then they fell back. And then there Coyote 
tan kjoi-win-yan La-ai-ux xo'lun-sa-an^ne kiL-La-xfin hai- 

ate. Eeally there was much venison. 

yaL-fin hai-ya tcu-win-da tein-neL-yau a-tiu hai klL-La-xfin 
And there he stayed. He ate up all that venison, 

hai-yaL-un na-t-es-dl-yai nai-yi-n^ min-ne-lots x6-tcin xwa- 
And he went home hack up Owl toward, for 

xun Le-du-wil-lu hai-yaL-fiii na-in-dl-yai hai min-ne*k">tfi 
whom he had killed And he got where Owl 

several. 

tsis-da-din sai-kit-difi-un-kya xon-ta muk-kfit xa-na-kjii-xol- 
lived. He saw with surprise house on top grown over with 

da-a xon-ta j^e-na*wit-yai hai-yaL-dn ya-na-wes-a hai-yaL-un 

^rass. House he went in. And he sat there. And 



fio-kya Tnin-kiii-*^x 
be heard back of the 
house 

tau a-den-ne xa-iil-le 
saidj « Do that.' 



na-ka-xfla-din-na-tsu 
someone moving. 



hai-yaL-fin xon-teL- 
And Coyote 



hai-yairto 
And 



xoo-t^L-tau 
Coyote 



tcit-te-en 

looked 



10 



12 



14 



16 



18 



hai 
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yu-difi-hit xon-teL-tau tce-nin-yai 
finally Ck>yote went oat. 

Irit-te-te-en d&n-hwe-e to-kya dd-na-wa hai- 
k» looked Nobody he Baw going about. 

^Ml^ around. 

ti^i«-4& •rtt-tw-HHi dje-na-tcin ye-u 6n-kya kik-kin-ne kai- 
\tM ^ UiDtel np. In the he saw a dead tree. Along 

distance 

^ }ij>4ik kw-w^le min-ne-16ts hai-yaL-iin mil-lai xa-kis-wen 
^ ^«M «iR?iB|C O^^- And on top he had 

carried it 

^t^^ttt !bii-y» kiL-La-xfin kyu-wil-medj xo-tcin ya-autr-huyei 
;iKtt tliww T^nison he boiled. Toward he held it out 

him 

4 'mO* *->;»- \Ol.-tcit-deii-iie* djo xon-teL-tau ded kin-yftn xon- 
;|MMi liWy Mid, ^ Take it, Coyote, this eat, 

',^^•4 ;«M IkdUL-yjUi xon-teL-tau x6 a-den-ne na-na-diL yu-din- 
vV*»<»t* -V»»i Coyote in vain said, "Come Finally 

down." 

V V( v«> >a-xo£i-its do-he-ya-x6-tcin-te-e-a-xus x6 hai kik- 
^v^n !lb»i»hol. It did not to them reach. In that dry 

vain 

^u :*<> tttik-kin-din Le-na-il-luw do-he-te-il-lit hai-yaL min-ne- 
»tv%( itH Nkje he tried to It would not And Owls 

set on fire. bum. 

w A^tJv v^ va-iteu-ut^ djo ded xon-teL-tau kin-yfin Lax-ya-xon- 
^1*^0, "Take this, Coyote, eat it." They fooled 

uv^'^AU vd-diA- hit-Ail xon-teL-tau a-den-ne min-ne-15ts La-x5- 
V*«*» bHuaJIy Coyote said, "Owls just that 

'^ j^v«< uaUil-U»-ue tea-da-kftn do-ne-hwon-^x SL-hwo-la, hai-yaL-fin 

>^^v vsHi uw^v Too badly you have And 

Sf^sMM^. treated me." 

^U^ >uak ac lot* na-ya-is-dil-le-nei de-dit-de xon-teL-tau La 
v^SkiK they became. The truth Coyote one 

was 

-< uc uUu vh >Ai UH'Waux hai a-teon-des-ne La en xwel-weL 
v,,*^ titay^ that he thought one night he had 



x^iu tA\l v>tt UO-ua-ya-xoL-tsit. 

i4K;vJ.V4V ^i^> ^*^ ***>* know him. 

hai-ya non-dik 
Here is the end. 

^ VW svtMH^ i^ number brings Mrs. Owl into the story. 



stayed. 
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TRANSLATION. 



Naxkekosoadfi wiiL — Two- Neck. 



Owl used to kill deer by driviog them into the river and theu 
sitting between their horns until they landed. When he had the 
meat dressed and packed up ready to carry home, Two»neek used 
to eonie along and carry it off for himself. One day Coyote came 
to Owrs house and said, "Why have yon no venisont" "Some- 
thing always takes it away from us," said Owl. "I will kill him," 
said Coyote. 

The next morning when Owl landed with his deer, Coyote 
was Bitting in the brush ready to fight. As soon as the load 
was ready Two-neek came along as usual. Coyote, fi^m his 
place in the brush, saw what sort he was and decided not to come 
out. Then Two-neck said, '*Come lift the load onto my back." 
As Owl was lifting it up he suddenly pushed it back toward the 
ground, " \Yhat are you doing!" said Two-neck- " Well, what am 
I doing!" said Owl.* When Two-neek had carried it off, Owl 
came to the place where Coyote had been lying in wait. He was 
not there. When Owl got back to his house he found Coyote 
sitting with his legs stretched each side of the fire. "Don't you 
remember! I told you he was a terrible fellow, '* said O wL " Well, 
1 will kill htm to-morrow," said Coyote* The following morning 
Owl brought another deer to land. When the load was i*eady^ 
Two-neck came along. Coyote was watching ready to fight, 
**Come lift the load on my back," said Two- neck. As Owl was 
lifting it np he jerked it back. Coyote Jumped out and struck 
the monster where his neck was crotched. The heads fell off but 
jumped back again. Coyote slashed him all over with his knife 
but could not kill him. Then he ran to the river and got a sedge 
and whipped him with that. Two-neck, cut ever>T^here, died. 

Owl and Coyote carried the meat home. When they had eaten, 
Coyote said, "Well, I am going to walk down the river a way," 
"Very well," said Owl. As Coyote was walking along he saw a 
woman coming towards him. When he met her he saw she was 



* Owl preteuds be ia atiseiit miBded. 
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dressed all in white. On looking closer he was surprised to see 
that her dress was of deer fat. He killed her on the spot for the 
sake of her dress which he ate. The woman was Prog. Coyote 
walked on till he came to a honse, which he entered. Several 
boys were sitting there. "Where are they all gone!" asked 
Coyote. "This morning the old man went up the valley and has 
not come back yet. After awhile the old woman went after him. 
Didn't you meet hert " they said. " No," said Coyote. Then they 
came up to him and smelled of him. "You have her odor about 
you," they said. Then they attacked him and there was a fight. 
Over and over again he pushed them into the fire only to see them 
jump out again. When he was nearly dead with the exertion, 
they said, "You can't kill us, our hearts hang in a row there in 
the smoke-hole." Then Coyote jumped up, got their hearts, and 
threw them in the fire. The boys fell back dead. A great quan- 
tity of venison was stored in the house and Coyote stayed until 
he had eaten it all. Then he went back to see Owl for whom he 
had killed so many. 

When he got to the house he was surprised to see 
grass growing all over the roof. He went in and sat down. 
After a little he heard a noise outside. "That is right," said 
Coyote, looking toward the door through which he fancied someone 
was about to come in. Finally he went out and looked around. 
No one was to be seen. Then looking up toward the hillside he 
saw a dead tree . Owl was climbing up this tree carrying something 
with him. When he got up with it, his wife began to boil some 
venison. Holding out a piece Owl said," Take it. Coyote, eat it." 
"Come down," said Coyote, but they would not. Then Coyote 
tried to shoot them, but he could not hit them. After that he 
tried to bum the tree by building a fire at its base, but the fire 
would not burn. All the time the Owls kept saying, "Here, 
Coyote, take this, eat it." They were only fooling him. Finally 
Coyote said, "Owls you may become since you have treated me 
so badly." Then they turned into Owls. It happened this way: 
Coyote thought he had been away only one night but he had 
really stayed away a whole year.* The Owls did not recognize 
him as their benefactor. 



^Compare p. 149. 
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VI. 
litcuuydin yadeLtse.* — At Sand-place They Lived. 

ya-deirtse lit-tcuM^-din tak-k&n iL-de hai-ya xo-ta xotc 

They were Sand -place three Bisters. Their father very 
living 

tsis-dl-yan hai-yaL-&n min-ne-djo-xd-miL nan-deL hai-yairiin 2 
was old. And after a time it snowed and then 

xo-win-kftts hai-yaL-ftn a-ya-den-ne yo kyu-win-xoi-yan min- 
it was cold. And they said, ^ The old man in 

ta-yi-dfik xon meu tcin-no-te hai-yairiin Lu-wAn-nin a-den-ne 4 
the hall fire beside he might And one said, 

lie." 

dau kyo-dil-len hai-yairiin hai na-nin a-ya-den-ne x5-tcm 
^No, he might be And the second said, ^ For him 

cold." 

don Le-nai-yfln-dil-la-tet hai-yaL-ftn kftt xa a-den-ne hai-yaL- a 
we will keep a fire And ^AU right," she said. And 

burning." 

ftn kfit min-ta-yi-dfik no-ya-xon-niirten hai-yaL-ftn ya-nes-tetc 
in the hall they left him. And they went to 

bed. 

hai-yaLriin xft-Le-diin Lu-wiin tce-nin-yai sai-kit-din-ftn-kya 8 
And in the one of went out. She was surprised 

morning them ^ see 

tsel-lin tce-in-dkr^x hai-yaL-ftn ye-na-wil-Lat xon-ta me-tein 
blood outside the door. And she ran in the house inside. 

hai-yaL-6n a-den-ne mit-dai-ftk tsel-lin hu^a-ne hai-yairftn lo 
And she said, ^Outside blood nothing And 

but." 

in-na-x6s-an min-ta-jri-dfik ye-xon-iin-hit ftn-kya do-tce-xo- 
they jumped up, hall when they ran in. They he was 

saw 

le-nei hai-yaL-ftn ya-win-tcwu hai-yaL-fin hai tein-kya-o-we 12 
gone. And they cried. And the largest 

a-den-ne do-wit-tcwu-we-he hai-yaL-ftn xot-detc airtcit-den-ne 
said, ^DonHcry." And her sister she told, 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Oscar Brown. 

t A plural form, rather unusual. The dual, Le-nfin*dil-la-te, is more 
frequent. 
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xotc a-na-dil-le hai-yairfin kfit xotc a-an-na-ya-dil-lan hai-yaL 
''Good fix your- And good they fixed them- And 

self." selves. 

2 hai tsit-tse-ye a-ya-x5L-tcit-den-ne nin en sin-dan hai-yaL-^ 
the youngest they told, ^ You stay." And 

kftt na-ya-x6-teL-xa td-tcin xot-da-na-ya-xoirxa hai-ya-hit- 
they tracked him. Toward down they tracked him. And 

the river 

4 djit-fin yi-man na-na-ya-xon-niL-xa-ei hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn yi- 
then the other they found his tracks. And then 

side 

man-ne-yi-dfik ye-x6-lan ya-xo-wiirxaiL min-ne-dj6-x6-miL 
across and up they saw; going along they After a time 

to the east tracked him. 

6 tln-kya kis-tseL-tse hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa x5-lictc 
they heard pounding. And she told her, ''Come, huny, 

de-xo-tse-xftn-din ya-wit-dil-lit fin-kya Lit tce-nautr nil-lin-ne 
he is close by.^ As they were they smoke coming by the creek 

going along saw out 

8 yit-da-tcin hai-yaL hai-ya ya-wit-dil-lit fin-kya nes-kin me- 
down. And there as they were they saw Douglas at 

going along spruce 

kin-din Le-na-wil-la hai-yaL-iin hai-ya ya-nin-deL ftn-kya 
its butt a fire was. And there they went. They saw 

10 hai-ya x6l wiin-na-is-ya-x6-lftn nftn-dil mit-ta-din hai-yaL 
there load he had fixed snow in. And 

na-a-ya-dis-tsel hai-ya iin-kya tsel-lin na-ya-du-wil-waL-ei 
they warmed There they saw blood scattered about, 

themselves. 

12 hai-yaL-ftn hai tcin-kya-6-we a-den-ne xa win-yaL ded-dox- 
And the largest said, "Well come on. He is 

x6x-x6w xftn-din hai-yaL-ftn kftt tcit-des-deL tcu-wit-dil-lit 
around here close by." And they went. As they were 

going along 

14 iin-kya ki-ye Lit tce-nauM^ hai-yaL-fin xot-detc aL-tcit-den-ne 
they saw again smoke coming And her other she told, 

out. sister 

do-nil-git-he-ne hai-yaL-iin x6ts-tsin-ne-wan tcit-tes-deL hai- 
" Don't be afraid." And carefully they went. 

16 yaL-fin kiit xon-ta me-x6n-din ya-nin-deL-hit ftn-kya tcit- 
And house close to when they came they heard 

dil-wautt;-tsu hai-yaL-fin hai tcin-kya-5-we a-den-ne na-nin-tse 
talking. And the oldest said, "Two I hear." 

18 hai-yaL-ftn xot-detc aL-teit-den-ne do-nit-dje-tel-tsit-ne Lin 
And her sister she told, " Don't get excited." Dog- 

skin 
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^e fifi-kya 
blank- tliey 
et saw 

a-den-ne ke 

said, '' Well 



na-nfi-wil-xut 
hanging for door. 



xoii'ta 

houae 



me^tcin 
into 



hai-yaL*fm 
And 

I am going 



hai 
the 



tcifi'kya-o-we 
aldest 



hai-yaL-fin 

And 



to look." 

yan-a ke-tse 
penifii 



fin-kya 
sb© 
heard 

do-de-du-wit-tfiii hai- 
why don't you cook f " 



kyu-win-xoi-yan a-den-tsu 

the old man she heard " Why do 

say, you sit 

there; 

yaL'M a-ya-tcoB-des-ne ua-nin-tse 
And they thought, two tliey 

heard. 

0-we no-na-wit*tee-diii tcin*iiiu*ya*liit xon-ta me-tcm tee- 
the doorway when she went to house into when 

ten*iu'hit iifi*kya kjii-wm-xoi-yan na-teiL-tsiL Lu*wfiii-nio 
she saw the old man 



hai-yaL-fin 
And 



hai 

the 



tcin-kya- 
largest 



she looked 



moving as he 
Hat 



alone 



ke-teiL-na 
cooking, 



ke-kai 
thigh 



sfix-xfln 



lying 
in basket, 



hai-yaL-Hu 
And 



La-ai-ux hai 

really the 



hai-yaL-fln 

And 



hai 

the 



xoi-it 
in front 
of him 

tcin-kya-o-we xon-ta ye-teil-wil-Lat 
largest house ran in. 

hai-yaL teui^-La teon-des-ae 
and ^* Let me he thought 

run out," 

niirkis xoi-ye-kil-xfit-de-ka hai-yaL-un hai Lu-wun 
struck him in his throat. And the other one 



kjii-wiij- 

old 



xoi-yan 
man 



iii-na-tei.?-Lat 

jumped up 



then 



na- 

stie 

kun 
too 



ye*tcu-wil-Lat 

ran in. 



ya-xo-seL'Wen 

they killed him. 



hai-ya-hit-djit-tm 
And then 

hai*ya-hit-djit-fin 
And then 



kiL-dje-xan-yai hai-yaL-fin 
there was a light. And 

Le-na-ya-kyii-wiMau hai-ya 
they gathered up their 

xo-ta mit'tsin-ne daii xo«/ tcin-neL-yan hai-yaL-M a-tiii 
father his bones. Already it he had eaten him. And all 

seems 

di-hK'u-Be-en xo-wfin da-ya-du-win-an dl-hr^o tsel-ne-wan- 
whatever used from him they took away, aome red ohsidiana, 

to be 

ne-eo tsit-diik-na-we-ee-en Lok-yit-dit-a-til-le-ne-en di-htro 

fisherskin quivers, ottersklns, some 

mit-datc-ne-en na-di-yau-ne-en a-tifi-ka-fin-te hai tciL-an min- 
ehells, dentalia everything that he had 

Lan-ne hai-yaL-un xul ya-is*tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit-un ya-oa- 
every- And load they made up. And then they 

thing. 



10 



12 



14 



16 
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ya-kin-en Lu-wfifi hai x6-ta-ne-en ya-na-wifi-en na-ya-wit-dil 
carried it One of the father used carried. They went along, 

away. them to be 

2 hai-yaL to-din tce-na-nin-deL yi-man na-na-ya-nin-deL xon- 
And to the they came down. The other theyarriyed. 

Bide 

ta*difi na-ya-in-deL hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn yiB-xftn-hit xotc hai- 
Hoose they came back And then next morning good their 

to. 

4 ya xo-ta a-ya-tcil-lau hit-djit ya-x6-win-tcwai hai-ya-hit-djit- 
father they fixed. Then they baried him. And then 



ftii na-ya-del-tse 
they liyed as before. 



hai-ya non-dik 
Here is the end. 



TRANSLATION. 
Litcutrdin yadeLtse. — At Sand-place They Lived. 

Three sisters were living at Sand-place. Their father was 
very old. Once it turned very cold and snowed. "The old man 
might sleep in the wood-room near the fire," suggested one of 
the daughters. "No, he might be cold there," said another. 
"Well then," the other said, "we will keep a fire burning for 
him in the wood-room." To this the others agreed so they left 
him there and went to bed. When one of the girls went out in 
the morning she was surprised to see blood by the door. Run- 
ning in again she called to the others, "There is nothing but 
blood outside." Jumping up they looked in the wood- room. 
He was not there. Then they began to cry. "Don't cry," said 
the oldest, "dress yourselves." 

Telling the youngest to stay at home the two older 
sisters followed the tracks to the river. On the other side 
of the river they found tracks where someone had gone 
toward the east. After a time they heard someone pound- 
ing. "Come, hurry up, he is close by," said one of them. As 
they were going along they saw smoke down by the creek. They 
found a fire burning there at the butt of a spruce. It was plain 
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from the marks on the snow that he had arranged his load there. 
Blood was scattered all abont. When they had warmed them- 
selves the oldest sister said, "Come, let us go on. He is close 
by." After a time they saw smoke again. "Don't be afraid" 
said the oldest sister. They went on cautiously until they came 
to the house. They heard someone talking inside. "There 
must be two of them; don't get excited," said the oldest sister. 
A dog skin blanket was hanging there over the door. "I am 
going to look in," she said. An old man was saying, "Why do 
you sit there, why don't you cook a piece!" "There must be 
two of them," she thought. When she went through the outer 
door and looked in, she saw an old man sitting alone before the 
fire by which a human thigh was cooking. Then she ran in. 
The old man jumped up and tried to run out but she struck him 
in the throat with a knife. The other sister came in and they 
fought with him, and killed him. They found there the bones 
of their father whom he had already eaten. They took away all 
the red obsidians, fisher-skin quivers, otter-skins, dentalia and 
everything else of value they found. One of the sisters carried 
the remains of their father. They came back along the way 
they had gone, crossing the river to their home. The next 
morning they prepared their father's remains and buried them. 
The sisters continued to live there as before. 
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vn. 

Xonsadin Kftntcuwiltcwil.* — Xonsadin Young Man. 

xon-sa-din kfin-tcu-wil-tcwil mis-kfit kftn-tcu-wil-tcwil 
Xonsadiii young man to Miskiit young man 

2 a-den-ne xon-ta na-seL-te mis-k&t k&n-tcu-wil-tcwil a-xoL- 
said, ^Houses let ub MiBk^t young man always 

goto." 

tcin-ne xa tcit-den-ne niL-tftk-a-lai Le-neL-te yis-x&n-de 
said it. ^Very he said. ^NiLttUcalai let us meet tomorrow 

well," 

4 xtl-Le-dftn hai-yaL yis-xfin-hit kflt tcit-tes-yai mis-kfit miL 
morning." And next morning he went Miskftt from. 

niL-tiik-a-lai xa-is-yai tin tcin-neL-en do-tin-nautr-xo-lftn hai- 
To NiLtiikalai he came The he looked at. He had not gone along, 
up. trail 

'6 ya-miL kit-ta-din tcin-nes-dai sa-a ya-win-a-hit yeu yi-sin- 
And in the brush he sat down. A long when he way up 

time had sat down 

tcin yei kiL-na-dil wil-dal-lei tin yi-sin-tcin La-ai-ux kes- 
the he a wolf coming trail up. Really he 

hill saw along 

8 Lat-dei hai-yo kyu-wantc kis-xan do-win-sa-ai-miL xon-nin 
climbed that stump standing It was not long his face 

up he saw there. 

tce-na-niL-kait-dei hai fln-kya hai tcit-tes-deL-te hai-yaL na- 
he poked out. That he saw the he was to And he 

one travel with. 

10 na-wit-yai di-hw?6-6w xo-dje-din tcu-wa-al-lei yi-sin-tcin La-ai-ux 
came down. Some- in front of he carried along up. At once 
thing himself 

hai-yaL x6-kai tcit-tes-yai yeu hai-ya 6n-kya ya-win-a 
then after him he went there where he saw him sitting. 

12 hai-yaL a-den-ne da-ftn-din yauti^-hw^ai hai-yaL mis-kfit kfln- 
And he said, ^^A long I have been And Misk^t 

time sitting here." 

tcu-wil-tcwil a-den-ne hw^e nin na-tse nei-yai xwed-fin nu- 
young man said, ^I you ahead of came. How you 

*Told at Hupa, July 1901, by Mary Marshall. 
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wil-la-ne-en hai ke-sm-(|otc-€i hai-yaL a-den-ne do-a-du-win- 
were fixed up when y on climbed up And he said, "Don't eaj 

the tre<»," 

ne-he hai mk. xon-ta na-seL-te hai-ya-miL tcit-tes-deL min- 
that. That with houB© we will And they went on. After 

visit." 

ne-dj6-xo-miL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne ke a-dit-tcin nfil-iii^/? hai-ja- 
ft while he said to him, " Come on put it." And 

yourself 

miL xo-tciii no-uO-lai liai-yaL xo wiiri-na-is-ya do-he- xoL- 
on Mm he put it. And in vain he tried. He did not 



dm*n^ wiL-a 
know how. 



hai-yaL 

And 



tcit-tes-deL 
they went on 



xoi-yal-weL hai-yaL 
they camped. And 

tcu-wil-tcwU ke sin-dan 



mi -ye 
under 



youngr man, "Come 



you 
stay, 



xu-Le 
at night 

ke hwe 

let me 



tce-wil-liii'tcin 
to mouth of 
Redwood creek. 

a-dea-ne xon-sa-difi 
said Xonsadin 



hai-ya-miL 
And 



kini- 6 



xon-ta 

house 



na-hf*a 
visit." 



hai-yaL 
And 

tes-yai 
it came 



a-dit-teiu no-na-nil-lai xe-e-win-qotc-ei-tsu xo-nlk-kai 
on himself he put it. He heard him lope away. Dawn 

miL nun-dlik-qotc'tsu hai-ya-miL a-den-oe La kyu-win-ya- 
when be heard him And he said, ^^One man 

lope back, 

io-yan* neiL-tii hai-yaL yis-xfin-hit teit-tes-deL tce-wiMin-difk 



I looked And in the 

at," morning 

tee-nin-deL-hit kyii-wifi-ya^in-yan 
when they came out a man 



they went on. At the mouth 
of the creek 

da-xo-a-di-ya-xo-lant hai- 
waa dead they found out. 



ya-miL 
And 

dfik-Qot 

rolled 

around. 



La-ai-ux ye-tcii-wiii-yai xon-ta 

really he went in the house. 

hai-yaL a-ya-den-ne wiL-diin 

And they saidj *^ Yesterday 



La-xon-ne-en 

Bo much ha 
mourned 

De-htt'un-^^x 
all right 



na-des- 
that be 



en 



te-ne-en 
was, 



hai-M 
then 



xii'Le 

in the 
night 

hai-ya-miL xoi-de-ai dii-win-teat ya-den-ne 
'^And his head ached^" they said* 

xon-tsn miL a-ya-den-ne nai-diL hai-yaL 

finished then he said^ '* Let us go And 

tiling the 

gj^ve 



home." 



* An expression which means to cast the "evil eye." 

t^Some way he did" is the usual eupbonistie form for he died. 




10 



12 



a-m- 

he 



kyu*win-ya-in-yan muk-kiit tce-iiin-yai 14 
an Indian on hira came out." 



hai-ya-raiL no-na- 

And they had 

a-xoL-teit-den-ne 16 
she said to him^ 
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hai fin-na-man d5-ne-hel-weL-te dan tcit-den-ne d5-x5-lin- 
'•That notwith- yon may stay.'' ''No," he saidy ^ I will not 

standing 

2 htffil-wil La-ai-ux na-do-weL-din-tse hire hiro-mal-yo da-xo- 
stay oyer Beally I am becoming my friend he 

night. lonesome for 

a-dl-yau hai-ya-miL kfit na-tes-deL yen yi-dfik xoi-na- 
died.'' And they started Way ap they 

back. 

4 yal-weL wil-weL-miL a-den-ne ke na-na-hira ke nin na- 
oamped. After night he said, ^Let me go back; come, yon go 

nfin-ya hai-yaL a-den-ne ne-iuw-git-tse hai-yaL hai-ye-he kdt 
back.'' And he said, *^ I feel afraid.'' And anyhow 

6 xo-tcin no-na-nil-lai dj6-kin-ne da-din-ia do-xoL-din-nu-wiL-a 
on him he pat it. ^Go ahead, run." He did not know how. 

hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne deiik don iil-le-ne hai-yaL xa-a- 
And he told him, ""This doit." And that 

way 

8 tcil-lan hai-ya-hit-djit-fin kflt tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL tse-din 
way he And then he started. And grave 

showed him. place 

xon-nin xa-wes-a hai-yaL dje-wiL-kil hai tse na-dil-tcwdfi 
his face he peeped And he tore away the fence. Eating 
out. 

10 xon-ta me tsu hai-yaL dftn-Liin-hwo hu^a-ne na-na-win-an miL 
house in he And a few things only he had when 

heard. taken down 

tcu-wil-daL-tsu hai-ya-miL da-tcit-du-win-Lat is-do no-na-xon- 
he heard him And he started to run. Nearly he caught 

coming. 

12 niL-tin-ne-en hai-ya-miL miu-na-na-wil-lutr mit-de-na-kil-lai 
up with him. And he thought about it. He touched it. 

hai-ya-miL La-ai-ux ya-wfin-xflts-sil-len na-in-di-ya-yei hai 

And really he nearly flew. He got back where 

14 Lu-wfin tsis-da-din hai-ya-miL a-den-ne teu-htt^iL-kin-ne-en 

the other was And he said, he nearly caught me. 

one sitting. 

hai-ya-miL xon mit-diL-wa a-dit-tcin n5-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit 
And he in turn on himself put it. And then 

16 xe-e-na-wil-Lat hai-yaL xa-dit-diin na-il-diL-Lat a-tin-x6-ftn-te 
he ran back up. And soon he came Everything 

running back. 

na-na-win-fln-x6-lan hai-ya-miL yis-xiin-hit na-tes-deL hai- 
he had taken down. And next morning they started 

back. 
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ya-miL a-den-ne hai xon-sa-diii kuu-t<!u-wil-tcwil na-mn-ne 
And said tbe Xonsadin young man^ ** Both of us 

ne-he-te miL xon-ta na-wit-dil-liL-te bai*yaL na-in-deL-ei, 

we will With houses we will viBit." And they got back, 

own it. it 

hai-ya non-dik 
Here the eud. 



TRANBLATION. 



XoBsadin KUntcuwiltcwil, — Xonsadin Young Man, 

A young man who was living at Xonsadin said to a yoang 
man living at Miskut, "Let us go visiting," "Very well/' said 
the Miskut young man. "Tomorrow then we will meet at 
NlLtnkalai," said the Xonsadin young man. 

The next morning the Misfcfit young man climbed the hill to 
NiLtQkalai and examined the trail, Seeing no tracks he said to 
himself, "He has not gone along yet." He sat down in the 
brush and waited. After a long time he saw a wolf coming up 
the trail. It came up, and climbed a hollow stump that was 
standing there. Soon it put its face out and looked about. 
The Miskut young man then saw it was the one with whom he 
was to travel. He saw him come down the stump holding some- 
thing in front of himself. He went along the trail a little way past 
him and sat down to wait, " I have been here a long time/' he told 
the Misldit young man when he eame along. "No/' said the 
Miskut young man, *'I came ahead of you. How you were 
dressed when you climbed that tree!" '* Don't say that/' he 
said* "We will visit people with it." 

After they had been travelling sometime the Xonsadin young 
man said, "Come, dress up in it."* He put it on him but the 
Miskfit young man could do nothing with it. He did not know 
how to use it. They went on to the mouth of Redwood creek 
and camped. When it was dark the Xonsadin young man said, 
"You stay here, I will go to the house." He dressed himself 
in the wolf skin and loped away. At dawn he came running 

^Prohably it was a wolf ekiii. 
ku. Aboh. E'ra. 1, 12. 
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back. **I looked at a man/' he said. In the morning they went 
on. When they came to the village they were told that a man 
had died. The Xonsadin young man went into the house. He 
pretended to be so overcome with grief that he actually rolled 
about on the floor. ^* Yesterday he was all right," they said, 
**then in the middle of the night he suddenly came upon a man. 
He had a headache and died.'' 

When they had finished the burial, the Xonsadin young man 
said, "Come, let us go home." "Even as it is, you may stay," 
they said. "No, I will not stay overnight, I am too lonesome 
for my dead friend," he said. They went back a way and 
camped. After dark the Xonsadin young man said, "I will go 
back,^no, you go back." "I am afraid," said the Miskfit man. 
Nevertheless his friend put the wolf skin on him. "Now go on, 
run," he told him. He did not know how. Then his friend showed 
him. " Here do it this way." He went back. When he came to 
the grave he looked about. He heard them eating in the house. 
Then he tore away the fence which was about the grave and began 
to take down the things which were hung above it. He had only 
secured a few articles when he heard someone coming. He started 
to run but was nearly caught before he thought of the kitdonxoi* 
which he had. He touched that and then he nearly fiew. When 
he came where his companion was sitting he said, "They nearly 
caught me." 

Then the Xonsadin young man put on tlie wolf skin and ran 
back. Soon he came again. He had taken everything away 
from the grave. The next morning they went home. The 
Xonsadin young man said, "We will own it together; with it we 
will go visiting." 

*ElitdOiizoi is the name given to the material thing of whatever kind 
from which the evil power is obtained. See Life and Culture of the Hupa, 
p. G4. 
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VIII. 
Datcwindin XonBl&w& *—Goos€l>erry-piace Brttsh Dance* 



da-tcwin-din 

Gooseberry- 
place 

da-Qo-Din-deL 



xon-na-ia-we 

bruBh diitice 



na-nm 

two 



keL-tsan 
maidens 



tsit 
know. 



hai'jaL 

And 



bai-yaL ye-kiL-taL na-nin 

And they began two 

to dance, 

xfi-Le-ei-mii. arya-den-ne 
after midnight they eaid, 



yeu 
way 

up 

xo-'m-dsd 



*^ Friend, 



hai Lii-wiifL hai-yaL 
one of them. And 



tcit-tes-deL 

they went 



min-tsit-da 
roof 

do-ya-xoL- 
they did not 

tai-din*ii<ln 
let na drink 
water/' 

to-tcin tu- 

tothe 
river. 



xo-is-dai 



_xa tcit-den-ne 
■'»»A11 said 

Tight/' 

wim-ma ^i-niik tcit-tes-deL hai-yaL 

Jong the aonth they went» And 

"^■hore 

nm-M M-kya faai*yaL yi-nfik ya-xo-tes-lai yefl no-tan-a-dm 6 

with they saw. And south they took Way at N5ta&adili 

them 



na-Din 
two 



no-xo- 

fellin 



them . 



np 



miL x6-nin ya-is-Ioi nax-xW-len mil. hai-ya-miL nai yi-d<ik 
then their they two deer -skins with. And aoroas tip the 
faces wrapped hill 

ye-ya-xo-lai yeu M-yan-ne-ket kai na-ya-xon-Eil-lai-ei hai-yaL 8 

they took Way Klyaneke along they took them. And 

them. up 



^4Jic*taD«a*diD 
Djicta^fiadil 

hai-yaL kflt 
And 



ya-xo-wil-leMei 

they took them 
along. 

a-du-wfln ya-teL-wis 

for they were 

themselves afraid, 



xas-Iin-din kai ye-ya-xo-la-yei 



ftstindifi along 
creek 


they took 
them* 




xoi-kya 


tsik-ke 


ya-te-mitc 


10 


Their 
dress 


fringea 


they pulled 
off. 





no-ya-te-meL 

They dropped 
them along. 

tcin-tciii kai 
ereek along 



Lel-din yl-man nai-ya-xon-nil-la-yei yis-ain- 
Leldiil across they took them. Sonthfork 

from 

ye-ya-xo-lai ya-te-it-tcwu 



they took 
them. 



They cried along. 



xoi-yal*wil-lil hai-ta 

They camped Those 
along. places 



*Told at Hupa, July 1902| by Mary Marshal]. 
tThe name of a creek. 
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yin-neii-in ya-xoi-iirtcwe hai tsel-ne-wan ya-wit-tcwai hai-ta 
to 866 th67 mad6 th6m wh6r6 red obsidianB were buried. Thooe 

plaees 

2 kiLrLa-xfin niL-sai ya-sil-lai min-ne-djo-xd-miL ya-nin-deL-ei 
yenison dry was placed. After a time they got there. 

Lan xon-ta sa-an tai-kyuf<^ ta ya-sil-lai hai-yaL ktt tcit-del-se 
Many houses were Sweat- too were And they lired 

there, houses there. there. 

4 min-ne-djo-xo-miL ya-kyu-win-tsit kit-ta-ya-wiL-tsit hai-3ra- 
After a time they pounded They soaked the meal. And 

aeoms. 

mhi tsftm-mes-iidn xo-tcin tce-ya-nin-yai t5-difi tsis-di-yfifi- 
a woman to them oame at the She wai 

river. 

6 xo-lan xo-tcin ya-xiin-neair din-nftn-xfin-neutr-hicrfik a-den- 
old. To them she talked Hupa language way. She 

ne hwe kfin-na hirin-nu-wil-ten da-xii&-hiro-dflfi wnir-towiL-dfin 
said, ^ I too was brought long time ago, when I was 

here growing. 

8 hf(dm-mitc-dje-e-din hire na-teL-kyo kftt en hai-y5x a-ya-in- 
My children as I are so big. That is the way they always 

nu kin-na ta ya-deL-tse kfit woL-din-tan min-nS-dj5-xo-miL 
do. Yurok too liye here. You will get After a time 

women used to it." 

10 mitc-dje-e-din ya-is-tcwen kl-la-xfitc nax xai hai-yaL xoL- 
babies they had; boys both children. And they 

ya-x6-il-lik hai tsel-ne-wan hai wit-tcwa-ta min-ne-djo-xo- 
told them the red obsidians the they are After a 

buried places. 

12 miii-ftn xoL-ya-xo-wil-lik hai da-xwed-dfik ya-xo-qot ta hai- 
time they told them how they stick too. 

them 

yaL kfit xoL-yai-din-ne-wiii-a kiL-La-xfin kin-nin-yan-nei tce- 
And they learned. Deer to feed 

14 ke-1-yautr hai-ya yi-man-tcin ya-a-qot hai-yaL ke-it-mil-lei 
always there across. They always And they drop, 

came out stuck them. 

hai-yaL a-ya-den-ne da-xwed-de-en na-ya-x58-diik-q5t-de hai- 
And they said, "Why wouldn't if we stuck themf '^ 

it work 

16 yaL a-den-ne hai Lu-wiin xa kfit nas-deL hai mitc-dje-e-din 
And said one of *^Very They those children, 

them f well . " began to 
wfdk 
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hai-yaL-un La wil-weL tai^kyfit^? ye-tcu-win-deL hai kit-don* 
And one eTening aweathouee went in those kitd5n- 

xoi* hai-ya-hit-djit^dn ya-xos-qot tai-kyu«? me-t^in hai-ya- 
xoi. And tbeo th^y stuck Bweathou^ iuaide. And 

them 

hit-djit-iin xo-tein ya-xfiii-neut<^ dau kl-ye xo-tcin na-ya- 
tben to them they spoke. No Again to them thay 

reply, 

xftn-neuw dau da-xun^hwo-ddn-xoMJ x5-de-win-eL hai-ya-hit* 
spoke. No Lrong before fehey were dead. And 

reply, 

djit-iin x5-lictc x(iL w^-na-is-deL tsel-ne-wan hwa-na ya-ya- 

then quiokly loads they made ready. Bed obsidian only they 



kin-en 
brought 
ft way. 



da-na-xo-du-wiu-an 
They ran back. 



hai-ta 

Those 
placea 



xoi-na-yal-wil-lil liai da- 
they camped along where 



xfin-hu^ xoi-yal-wil-liL-ta hai-ta tsel-ne-wan 
|»efore they had eamped. Those red obBidian 

places 

tcwal yu-din-ne-miiruii iia-in-deL 
along. Finally they got 

back. 

xe-e-ya-x5*wit»nieLt hai-yaL hwan-tcwin 

They had thrown away And " My mother/' 

part of themselves. 



xa-na-ya-wit- 

they d tig up 



ye-na-wit-ya~hit 
When she went in 



miL 

with 



ya-win-eL 

they were 
sitting there. 

Lu- win-fen 
she addressed 

her. 



hai-yaL'M a-den-ne hai doi-kyu-wil-le I a-den-ne d&n-da-iln lo 



And 

oit-tcwin-*^x 
ill 

me-niin-di-ya 
years ago. 

tcit-den-ne 

to her, 



said 



that old woman, "Eh,'* 



"who was 
that 



she 
said, 

hwe-en don d^n-Ldn-hwo-din 

I was that seTeral 



a-hwiL-tcit'den-ne 

spoke to mef 

hai hwTi-wun ke-wn-tco-xoL-ten hai-yab a-xoL- 
That from me somebody hid." And she said 

one 

hwe don nan»«^-di*yai hai-yaL-iin xo-wa-iL-da 
^I have got back." And she hande-d her 



tc5-xo-wil-Iik a-tio hai 



she began to 
tell them 



every- 
thing 



da-xwed-drlk 
how 



na-is-deL 
they had 
travelled. 
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mitc-dje-e'dio hai-yaL-flii ktit tcon-tcwit hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin 14 

the child. And she took it. And then 



hai-yaL-M 

Then 



*KttdO&soi is a name given to those who have evil power. Bee, Life 
and Cmltnre of the Hnpa, p. 64. The Indians of this region were thought to 
be expert kitdOnxoi. 

t They had cut their hair aa a sign of monming for the dead. 
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e-il-wil-miL min-ta-kai din-dai mitc-tcwo* de-in-ne hai U-la- 
when it was in the flint its grandmother he used that boy. 

night woodroom to imitate 

8 xfltc do-he kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ka a-nu-wes-te xofi mik-kya- 
Did not human -like appear. Fire away 

tdfi din-nftn hira-ne ya-a-a x6 mal-yeox-a-ya-il-lu yu-din- 
from facing always he used In they tried to take 
to sit. Tain care of him. 

4 nS-miii-ftn xoto kl-la-xiitc-kyo sil-len-nei hai-yaL-^ me-ya- 
Finally qoite boy large he became. And they did 

dses-la me-la-ta min-ne-djo-xo-miL tin nan-deL-ei min-ne- 
not like some of After a time trail they went For a 

him them. back. 

6 djo-xo-miL na-na-in-dil xo-is-dai ya-sil-len miL min-ne-dj5- 
while they came back. Men they had then after a 

become 

x5-miL do na-ya-nin-deL. 
time they did not 

come back. 

hai-ya n5n-dik 
Here is the end. 



TRANSLATION. 

Datcwindin Xona'iswe. — Oooseberry -place Brush Dance. 

One time they had a Brush dance at Datcwindin. Two young 
women sat on the roof watching the dance. Two strange men 
were noticed about the place where the dance was being held. 
About midnight one of the two girls who were sitting on the roof 
said to the other, "Xflnai, let us get a drink of water." "Very 
well," said the other. They walked along the river-shore toward 
the spring. The two strange men overtook them and carried them 
away toward the south. At Notanadin they stopped and wrapped 
the girls' faces in double deer-skin blankets. Leaving the river 
they took them up Kiyaneke creek. When they had crossed 
Djictanadin and Xaslindin creeks, the girls began to fear for 

*Dindai mitcwO is the name of a bird whose night call is immitated by 
the kitdO&xoi. 
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their lives. They pulled off the fringes of their dresses and 
dropped them by the trail that their friends might know which 
way they had been taken. At South fork they w*ere taken across 
the Trinity river and conducted along Southfork creek. They 
cried as they went along. At the camping places the men showed 
them where the red obsidians were buried and the dried venison 
was stored. Finally they came to their journey^s end w^here there 
were many houses and sweat-houses. 

After they had been living there some time they went down 
to the river shore to make acorn soup, A very old woman came 
down to »ee them, Speaking to them in the Hnpa language she 
Raid, '*I too was brought here many years ago when I was young. 
Now my children are as large as I am. These people are always 
stealing girls. There are Yurok women living here also. You 
will get used to it in time." After a while each had a child. 
Both were boys. 

Their husbands showed them where the red obsidians were 
buried and taught them to kill deer by magic. The deer used to 
come out to feed on the opposite side of the stream. Wlien they 
pointed something at them the deer always fell dead. One time 
they said to each other, "Why wouldn't our husbands die if we 
did that way with them!*' One evening after the children had 
learned to walk the men went into the sweat- house. The women 
standing outside did to them as they had been iiccnstomed to do 
to the deer. They called to them but received no reply. Again 
they called but still they received no reply. They had already 
been dead some time. The women packed up their things quickly, 
taking away only the red obsidians^ and started home. 

They camped each night at the places they had camped before. 
They dug up the red obsidians at these places. When they got 
to their home one of them went into her mother^s house. The 
family were sitting about the fire. They had their hair cut in 
mourning for the lost daughter. "Mother/^ she said. "Eh," 
said the old woman, "who spoke to me in a forbidden manner? 
I had a daughter some years ago. They hid her away from me," 
"I am that daughter/' the young woman said, "I have got back." 
She passed her child to her mother who took it. She told her 
people all that had happened to her since her disappearance. 
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The boy used to imitate the call of flint's grandmother 
(a bird) in the wood-room at night. He did not act like a hnman 
being and always sat with his back to the fire. They took care 
of him the best they conld. He grew to be qnite a large boy. 
Some of the people did not like him. After a time the two boys 
went away. For a while they nsed to come back occasionally. 
When they became men they ceased coming back. 
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IX. 
MImedat&t Kj^wiotsit.* — At MlmedaMt She Pmmded Acorns. 



mi-me-da-kM k>^-wiii-tsit hai tsdm-mes-ujn hai-yaL mite- 
At Mimed&kilt was pouniding thai woman. And the 

acorn a 

dje-e-din xon-Dat naL-qol hai-ya-miL xoi-na-ae-il-de-qol xe- 
baby around her wan And on her it kept She 

OTeeping. crawling* 

e-na-iL-kis na-dm xe-e-na-iL-kis hai-ya-miL tsim-ma-x6- win- 
kept puehing Twice the pushed it And the noise stopped. 
it away. away* 

sen hai-yaL na-kjii-win-tsit hai-ya-miL na-ten-en a-du-win-na 
And »h© pounded And she looked behind herseU. 

again. 

do-xo-le-ne hai mite-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL tce-in-Lat xon-ta 

Was gone that baby. Then she ran out. House 

min-na na-is-diL-Lat hai-yaL na-is-its xo do-xo-le-n© hai-yaL 
around she ran. And different in He was gone. And 

places vain, 

ehe ran 

hai xo-is-dai hai-yaL a*den-ii6 hire-en 

the man. And she said, '*!, 



wil-weL na-in-di-yai 

at evening came home 

hifu-wfln no-x5s-i€-e 
from me is lost 



hai kiL-La-x^n hai 
thfti deer which 



mitc-dje-e-din hai-yaL yon no-niL-kas 

the baby.*' And back of he threw 

Jlfe 

kin-nin-in-ne-en a-dit-diL- wa tce-na-in- 

he had bronght. He turned He went 

back. 

jds-xan-nei na-iL-its-^x hai xou-ta mik-kin-din 
Until morning he ran The house at its base 



di-ya-yei yis-xan-nei na-iL-its-^x hai xou-ta mik-kin-din 10 
out. 

around. 

hit-djit na-iL-tsan hai-ya M-kya tce-il-qol-e-xo-lan hai-ya-miL 

then he found signs. There he saw it had crawled out. And then 

tcit-teL-xa tcit-te-il-qol-le-xo-lan min-iie-dj6-xo*miL no-dii-win- 12 

he tracked it. It had crawled along After a while it had made a 

he saw. 

taL-xo*lan tcit-tes-ya-ye-xo-lan tciL-tsau hai xwel-weL-xo- 
track he saw. He was walking He found the he had camped 

along he eaw. 
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Iftn-din ki-ye tcit-tes-ya-ye-xo-lan na-in-nel-le-xo-lan a-de-x^ 
plaoe Again he had trayelled he saw. He played he saw. Fasting 



tcit-te-in-nauiT 
he travelled. 



min-ne-djo-xo-miL tsiL-tin tcis-tcwin-xo-lan 
After a time a bow he had made he saw. 



min-ne-djo-xo-miL 
After a while 



yats da-siLrten 
birds lying on 
something 

hai x5-iB-dai La-xo-win-te 
thai man. All the time 



Le-na-nil-la-x5-lan min-ne-djo-xo-miii K- 
a fire he had built After a while 

he saw. 

win-fe-x6-lan hai tcu-win-yan tcit-te-it-tcwn 
eooked he saw. These he ate. He always oried 



xon-na da-e-iL-te di-hiw) win-to 
for him he left some- eooksd 
thing 

ta min-ne-dj5-xo-miL xotc tcu-win-kya-6-we-xo- 
too. After a time quite large he had become he 

kiii-La-xfin tcis-se-teL-wen-e-xo-lan 
deer he had killed he saw. 



mik-ke-nes 
squirrels 

Ian min-ne-djo-xo-miL 
saw. Finally 



8 hai-yaL hai tcu-win-yan tcit-te-in-nantr-xo-lan tcit-te-it-tcwu 
And that he ate. He always trayelled he saw. He cried as he 

went 

hai x5-iB-dai min-n§-djo-xo-miL de-xot-tsit tcit-te-nauir-we-x6- 



that 



man. 



After a time 



10 Ian min-ne-djo-xo-miL xfin-din 
saw. After a time 



kiL-dik-kik-kyo ta 
Woodpecker heads too 

12 de-de-x6-man-tcin-^x 
right across from him 



close 

da-e-iii-te 
were on a 
stick 



short time 
before 

tsiB-len 
he got. 

xon-na 

for him. 



he had gone along he 

na-kyn-win-a-we-tsu 
Singing he heard. 

min-ne-dj5-xo-miL 
After a time 



na-kyu-win-a-tsu 
singing he heard. 



deftk 

This way 



a-den-tsa 
singing 
he heard. 



^,'.^ li j i i j]' i i j rj 1 ^^ 



tlnna a tin na tin na we e 



Hn na a 



^n na 



m 



iiij 111] ijji 



2Z=Z 



tin na a tin na iin na we e tin na a 



tn na 



Note.— This song was taken down from a phonograph cylinder and the 
Yoice of a Hupa, by Miss Edith May Lee, class of '03, University of California. 

A mechanical record, made on the Bousselot apparatus, has been 
compared with this. The results as regards both time and pitch agree 
almost exactly. 
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hai-3'RL min-ne-djo-xo-miL 
Altor a time 



a-tcou-des-Be e-wak xa-^e-he 
bethought, "Poor nevermind, 

fellow, 

tcu-win-da hai-yaL xo-na- 

he waited* And he over- 



hwe-navtcoL-xe hai-yaL xon-na 
let him catch up And for him 

with me." 

niL-xa hai-yaij a-xoL-tcit-den-ne Lax ai-ne-sen dik-j^iin 
took him. And he B&id to hjm, "Without I thought here 

reaaOQf 

miL m-ta-na-wit-ya-te dan teit-den*ne niL-te-se-ya-te sai-kit- 4 



from hewoiiJd turn back . " " No , " he sft i d , 



He uaw 



din-iiii-kya xon^na-fiiii'ta 
with Burprise his eyebrows 

hai-yaL a-xoLrtdt-den-ne xa 
And he told him, *^ All right 



"I will go with 
you." 

kl-yauH'-med-dai* te-le-ne-xo'lan 
woodpecker color had become* 

dofi a-do-xa na-nlin-ya hai-yaL 
go back and 



for your 
stuff 



hmL-te-sin-ya-te hai-yaii aa-tes-di-yai hai xon-ta-din na-in- 
withmeyoumaygo*'* And he went back. At the bouse he 

di-yai sai*kit-diii-ftn-kya xon me tsis-tm hai xo-fi^ne-en 
arrived. He was surprised fire- in lying his wife used 

to find place to be, 

xon-din xo-kflt ya-na-me-du-wm-a hai-ya-hit-djit a-dei ht4?a-ne 
ashes on her piled up. And then his own only 

things 

m^x-xa na-na-kis-le kfit tce-na-dt-yai na-teB-dl-yai ki-ye 
after he felt. He went out He went bftok Again. 

again. 

hai-ya x5-wiin na4n-di-yai hai-ya-hit-djit-fin mfi*xa-tce*xo-l€E 
There to him he came* And then incense root 

tcu*win*tsit hai-ya-hit-djit miL na-xo-wlL-me hai-yaL kfit 
he pounded. And then with it he bathed him* And 

ki-xfiii*nai ya-is-len de-ou-xoL yi-nfik-ka-y!-dfik aa-ua-wio-deL 
ElJilinai both From ns southeast they are living* 



became. 



hai-ya 
Here 



Qoo-dik 
is the end. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Mimedakfit KyUwintsit.^A^ MlmedakiXt She Pminded Acorns . 

A woman was pounding acorns at Mimedaklit. Her baby 
while playing near her became hungry and tried to crawl up on 
her. She pushed it oflF. Again it crawled on her and again she 

*The woodpecker-color eyebrows ajre a distinctive mark of the Klxiinai. 
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pushed it oflf. All was quiet. After pounding a while she 
looked around. The baby was gone. She ran out. She ran 
around the house and looked in different places. It was gone. 
When her husband came home at night, she said, ^4 have lost 
the baby," 

He threw the deer which he had brought on the bank back of 
the fire and went out again. He ran around outside aimlessly 
until morning. Then he found where the baby had crawled out 
under the house. Following its trail he saw where it had crawled 
along. After a while he saw its foot-print and knew that it had 
begun to walk . He saw where it had spent the night . He could see 
that it had played along as it travelled. The father journeyed 
without food. Soon he saw the boy had succeeded in making a 
bow. Then he found he had built a fire. Still further on there 
were birds already cooked lying on something beside the trail. 
He ate these. As the father went along he wept. Every now 
and then he found something left for him, cooked squirrels and 
small game. After a time he saw the boy had become quite 
large. Finally he found where he had killed a deer. He ate 
some of that which had been left for him. The father always 
cried as he travelled. 

After a time he saw by the appearance of the trail that his 
son had gone along only a little ahead of him. When he came 
closer he heard him singing. Woodpecker heads had been left 
for him on sticks by the trail. Then right across from him he 
heard his son singing. Then the son thought, *^Poor man, never 
mind, let him catch up with me." He waited for him. When the 
father came along the son said, "I just thought you would turn 
back from here." "No," said the father, "I will go with you." 
He was surprised to see that the son's eyebrows had become 
woodpecker color. "Well," said the son, "go back after your 
things and then you may go with me." 

When he got back to the house he found his wife lying dead 
by the fire-pit covered with ashes. Groping about he found his 
own things and went back. The son pounded up incense root 
and bathed him with it. Both of them became Eixiinai. They 
are still living in the world to the southeast. 
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Tudin Keithd*— By the Biver She Made Baskets, 



km-teOir'hw'ik*Mt keL*tsan tsis-dai 
At Kintcutrlitc^ikCLt & maiden lived. 



to* din 
At the 
river 



xa-a-/m-wm-te min-ne-djo-xo-EoiL kj-u-wil^kyan 



that she always did. 



After a time 



eke was pregnant. 



ke-it-Lo Lax 
she used Jaat 
to make 
baskets. 

kjm-win-ya- 

Man 



in-yan do-tcLL-tsis wiiii*xoi-kyilfi 
she never About it her 
Buw* mitid 

tciL-tsan ^ea-xfttc hai-ya-miL kilt 
she gave a girl, Aud 

birth lo 



na-i-ya min-ne-dJo-xo-iniL 

went. After a time 

mal-yeox-a-tciMau min-ne- 4 
she took care of it. After a 



djo-xo-miL wm*kya-o 
time she got big. 



liai-yaL ki-ye 

And again 



ne-djo-xo-miL 
a time 



ki-ye kjii-wil-kyan 
again she was pregnant. 



na-kis-Ltin 
she made 
baskets 

hai*ya-mLL 

And 



mm- 

After 



to -din 

at the 
river, 

x6-dj6x me- 
more she 



dzes-la hai mitc-dje-e-din kl-ye tclL-tsan hai mitc-dje-e-dm 
hated that baby. Again she gave That baby 

birth » 

ki-la-xfltc hai-yaL d5-mal-yeox-a-tcil-lau hai-ya-miL hai ^ea- 8 
a boy. And she did not take eare of it. And that 

ifitc mal-yeox-ai-il-lu hai xoik-kil min-ne-djo-xo-miL xo-xfin- 
glrl always look i^are of her After a time she got 

brother. 

xos-le hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai teit-teL-ten hai /ea-xfltc hai lo 
she started. She took that girl. The 

along 

yi-tsin din-nfin-din miirxot-da- 
Down the face of with she 

the hill 

kiirwaL xea-kai me hai-yaL aL-tcit-den-ne xa-e hai fea-x6tc 12 

dropped basket in* And she told, *^€ome that girl, 

down along/* 

hai-yaL dau dn-wen-ne win-tcwn hai mik*kil wftn win-tcwil 
And *^No," she said. She cried. Her for she cried. 

brother 



mmrried. And 



K-la-xiitc en xe-e-wiL-waL 
boy it was she threw away . 



•Told at Hnpa, July 1901, by Mary Mareball. 
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hai-yaL w&n toit-tes-yai hai-yaL na-te-los hai zea-kai 
And from it she went. And she dragged the baby- 

baok basket 

2 min-nin-kftt-miL yu-din-ne-miL xa-na-is-los ye-na-wil-lSs xon- 
by its bail. Finally she dragged She dragged 

it up. it in. 

ta hai-ya-miL wil-weLrmiL toin-nes-teto a-den-ne hai fea- 
And when it was night they lay down. She said, that 

4 zAto is-do 3ri8-xfin-de tcin-dis-sit-hit ie me-sit-dit-tetc hai-yaL 
firl, ^^Iwish in the when we blanket in we would and 

morning wake ap be lying, 

is-do nS-nin-din sil-la hai kyu-wit-di-yfln-te yis-x&n-hit 
I wish by oar heads would that we shall eat." In the 

be lying morning 

6 toe-ya-in-sit-hit fe me An-kya sis-tetc hai-ya-miL ya-xon- 

when they blanket in they saw they were and ahead of 

woke up lyingi 

nin-di& ya-sftx-xAii kyu-wi-y<Q hai-ya-miL hai-ya kyu-win- 

them lay food. And then they 

8 3ran La-xo xa-a-ya-^-win-te min-n6-dj5-x5-miL kftt tcu-wiii- 
ate. Always they did that. After a time got 

kya-o hai U-la-x&to min-ne-dj5-x5-miL a-den-ne is-do 
big that boy. After a time she said, *^I wish, 

10 htrik-kil na-ke-dil-jrai yis-x^-de tein-dis-sit-hit nd-nin-din 
my brother, a string of to-morrow when we wake up at our heads 
dentalia morning 

sil-la yis-xftn-hit ya-xon-nin-din ya-sil-la La-xo-win-te xa-a- 
would In the at their heads they lay. Always they 

lie." morning 

12 ya-ne hai-ya-miL hai mfik-ka e-il-la min-ne-djo-xo-miL kdt 
said that and it after- happened. After a time 

wards 

na-is-ya hai U-la-xiitc hai-ya-miL a-den-ne hirik-kU is-do 
he began that boy. And she said, *^My I wish 

to walk brother, 

14 yis-xftn-de tcin-dis-sit-hit no-nin-din tsiL-tin sil-la hai-yaL 
to-morrow when we wake up at our heads a bow would And 

lie. 

kftt sil-la hai-yaL kj'u-win-nai-da tcit-te-in-dil ki-yats teis-se- 
it lay And to hunt they trarelled. Birds he 

there. 

16 iL-we min-ne-djo-xo-miL kiit xo-is-dai tsis-len hai-ya-miL 
killed. After a time a man he beeame. And 

kiL-La-xAn tois-se-teL-weu hai->'aL hai ts&m-mes-Lon tsis-len 

deer he killed. And woman she 

beeame. 
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a*tin xa-iin-te de-wim-men ya-xo-xon-tau hai-ya-miL me-diL-wa 
With that kind wbm Oiled their house. And in turn 

everything 

da- tee- it-da Lok wilii tin-fln-Lfin tce-e-xauw ki-ye hai 
be fished salmon for. M&ny he used to Again that 

catch. 

xa-fin-te de-wim-men hai-yaL kin-nal-mats ya-is-tcwen ki-yata 

kind was fiJled with. And cribs of hazel they made. Birds 

niL-tsai min-Lfln kin-na-kyu-wil-mats sil-len a-tin xa-^n-te 
dry ten cribs there Every- that kind 

were, thing 



de-wim-meo do-na-ya-iL-tsis hai ya-xwfln-tcwin 

was filled. They never saw their id other. 

xd-miL kin-na-is-lal hai keL-tsan yis-xM-hit 



time 



dreamed 



that 



maiden. Next day 



miii-ne-djo' 

After a 

xfl*Le-dtin 

ID the 

morning 

a-den-ne 

he said, 



ye-na-wit-yai hai kfin-tcu-wil-tcwil hai-ya-miL 

(^ame in that young man. And 

htt?e-en hai-yftk kin-naow-laL tfi-wim-ma-teL hai-yaL hai 
"I this way dreamed a famine will be.'' And that 

keL-tsan kflo-na a-den-ne hire kfln-na kin-nauir-laL hai*yilk 
maiden too sald^ "I too dreamed that way.*' 

kut 



hai-ya-miL 

And 



til-wim-raa dun-LM-htPo-din me-n&n-dl-yai lo 



there was a 
famine 



severAl 



hai-ya-miL kflt nd-te-dfik-kait min-ne-dio-xo-miL 



And 



After a time 



years. 

xii-Le-dftn 
one mormng 



mio-ta 
in the 
hall 

nik-kil 

"your 
brother 



people began 
to starve, 

oa-xiis-din-na-tsu tciik-qal fin-kya djo teit-deu-ne 12 

moving she heard. Walking she found ** Here »'' she said, 

it was. 

on-tcwit hai-ya-miL tcdn-tcwit ye-fccii-wiL-da hai-yaL 

take." And she took it. She carried And 

it in. 

ki-ye La ye-tcu-wiL-da jTi-din-ne-miL min-Lte ye-win-yai hai 14 

again one she carried in. Finally ten came in those 

xo-mitc-dje-e-din hai-jiik ^ii*Lun xo-lan hai-yaL tco-naL-tsit 
her obildren. That many there And she knew 

were, 
xwftn-tcwin hai keL-tsan hai-yaL na-mfik-ka-dia ye-teii* ifl 
her mother that maiden. And last of all oame 

«in-yai hai xo-xun hai-yaL a-deu-oe hai tsiim-mes-Lon 

in her hnsband. And said that woman ^ 

na-in-dl-yai no-te-dfik-kai-teL hai-yo nik-kil-xai hai-yaL is 
•'They came They were about those your brothers." And 

back. to starve, 
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a-tcon-des-ne e-wak ma-kyutr-kit z5-lictc hai-yaL ma-kiL-kit 
she thought, ^Poor I better feed quick. And she fed the 
things, them little one. 

2 a-tin xo-licto kyd-y&n tcit-den-ne tcin-nel-git hai k&n- 
^'AU qaiok OAt," she said. She was that 

afraid of 

tcu-wil-tcwil wil-weL-miL na-in-di-yai ye-kin-en kiL-La-zAn 
yoang man. At night he came back. He brought in a deer. 

4 hai-yaL a-den-ne hai tsfim-mes-Ldn tse-di-ya hi^otr-xai 
And she said, that woman, *^ I am glad my boy 

ke-yfin-te hai-ftn do-tco-xo-neL-en tce-na-in-di-yai a-dftx-xflfi 
I am going Then he did not look at her. He went back out. Fasting 
to eat." 

6 yi8-xfi&-hit wil-weL tai-kyutr me tsis-daux hai-yaL Id-ye 
the next day until night sweat- in he stayed. And again 

house 

wil-weli-miL a-den-ne hai keL-tsan ye-nfin-dauir na-kin-yftii 
at night said that maiden, *^Come in eat again." 

8 hai-yaL dan toit-den-ne di-hiro Le-na-kil-la-ne ka-de hai-yo 
And ^^No," he said. *^ Things gather together. Pretty this 

soon 

no-xon-taa men na-kis-qot-te n5-xa tcin-nin-jrai hai n5-ta 
our house under he is going After us has come our 

to poke. father. 

10 hai-de mal-yeox-a-no-tce-il-lu hai-yaL ye-na-wit-jrai hai kcL- 
That is always took care of us." And she went in the 

the one 

tsan hai-ya-miL ta-kim-meL Lan xwa-ya-kiL-kit hai-ya-miL 
maiden. And she made soup. Much she fed them. And 

13 k^k^-wiii-yan ta na-dit-teL-waL L5k ta tcit-te-tcwai zA-Le-ei- 
acoms beside she emptied Salmon too she buried in At 

down. several places. 

miL meu na-kis-qot te-toi& ¥rin-a hai xon-ta hai tai-kyutp 
mid- under he poked. Under went the house, the sweat- 
night the water house 

u k&n-na yis-xAn-hit toe-ya-in-sit-hit zon-ta e-difi ftn-k]^ 

too. Next morning when they woke up house without they saw 

ya-is-teto hai-ya-miL toit-ten-en hai ts&m-mes-L5n di-htre-e 
they lay* And looked about the woman. Nothing 

lit do-na-sdl-kas hai-^^aL xa-kyu-win-hire min-ta hai-ya ftn-k]^ 
was left. And she began to dig in the There she saw 

haU. 

Lok wit-towa kyu-win-yan M-kya kon-na na-ya-du-wil-waL 
salmon buried, a^ims she saw too were lying there. 

IS hai koL-tsan a- /en 
That maidi^n did il. 

hai-^'a non-dik 
Henfr is the end. 
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TRANSLATION. 



Todin Keitho. —By the Eiver She^ Made Baskets, 



A young woman, a virgin, who lived at Kintcwhtcikiit used 
to make baskets by the riverside. After a time she became 
pre^ant. She wondered about her eondition for she had not 
even seen a man. She gave birth to a girl and took proper care 
of it. When the child was quite large the mother made baskets 
by the river again. She became pregnant a seeond time. This 
time she gave birth to a boy. She hated it and never took cAre 
of it. The girl tended her little bn>ther. After a time the 
mother was to be married and started to her husband's house 
taking the little girl with her. She dropped the boy» baby-basket 
and all, down a steep bank by the trail. 

"Come along," she said to the girL "No," she said. She 
cried for her brother but the mother went off and left them both. 
The sister, seizing the baby- basket by the bail, dragged it up the 
hill and back into the house. When at night they lay down to 
sleep the girl said, ^*I wisih when we wake up in the morning we 
would be Ijing in a blanket and something to eat would be by 
our heads." When they woke in the morning they found them- 
selves covered with a blanket and food was lying by their heads. 
They always did that way. When the boy became large his sister 
said, "I wish, my brother, when we wake up tomorrow morning 
a string of dentalia would lie at our heads." In the morning 
it was there. 

They always made wishes that way and they afterwards came 
t-o pass. After a time he began to nin about. One night 
the sister said, "I wish when we wake up in the morning we 
would find a bow and arrows at our heads." In the morning 
there they were. Then they went hunting and he killed bii*ds. 
Finally he became a man and killed deer. The girl was now a 
woman. They filled their house with dried meat. Then the boy 
fished and they dried the fish and stored them away. When their 
house would hold no more they made cribs of hazel. They filled 
ten of these with provisions. All this time they saw nothing of 
their mother. One night the girl had a dream. The next morn- 
jUt, AsoH. eth, 1. la. 
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iniTt the youni: man, who now slept in a sweat-house, came in and 
said, **I dreamed there will be a famine." **I, too, dreamed 
that," said the sister. For several years there was a famine. 
The people about began to starve. 

One morning the sister thought she heard someone moving 
outside. She looked out and saw a woman who said, ^Here take 
your brother." She took it and carried it in. Then she took in 
another and another until she had taken in ten children which 
had been bom to her mother. Last of all the husband came in. 
^I have come back," said the mother, *^ these your brothers were 
about to starve." "Poor things," thought the girl, '*! had better 
hurry and feed them." She fed the smallest one and told the 
others to eat as fast as they could. She was afraid of the young 
man, her brother. 

When he came back at night he brought in a deer. ^I am 
glad my boy," said the woman, "for I am going to eat." He 
did not even look at her, but turned around and went out. All 
the next day he stayed in the sweat-house without food. The 
following evening the girl went to the sweat-house entrance and 
said, "Come and eat." "No," he said, "gather up your things. 
I have found our father; he has come for us. Soon he will 
push a stick under our house." The girl went back to the 
house and made a quantity of soup that they might all have 
plenty to eat. When the rest were asleep she emptied down 
some acorns and buried some salmon under the earthen floor. 
At midnight the father pushed a stick under both the house 
and sweat-house and they went of their own accord under the 
water.* There their father, a water sprite,! lived. 

The next morning when the others woke up they saw they 
were lying without a house to cover them. The woman looked 
about but saw nothing left. Then she began to dig in the wood- 
room where she found acorns and salmon buried. She knew her 
daughter had done that for her. 



*For mnother instance of this singular method of house- moTing see 
p. 149. 

t This sprite's name is Xaslinme K^tetiwiltewil, ^ Riffle in jou3ig man." 
He lires in the riffle below the MisktLt ford and has a lore song which the 
Hapa men sing to win the hearts of the maidens. 
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XI. 



The Cause of the Lunar UcHpse,^ 



min-Lfln en xo-fii ji-tsin 
Ten there his west, 

are wives 



ktth 

Too 



nan min*LM 
there ten 

are 



lie goes up. 



teit-te-in-nauii' 
He always goes. 



hai 

That 
one 



xu-Le 

ID the 
night 



tcit4e*in-iiau«? 

he always goes. 



his where 
wives 

hai 

That 



hai yeu yi-tsin te tce-in-naut^'-din 
who way west in where he comes 
aff the out 

Witter 

xan to kfit-tcin kiL-La-xiin hai-ya 
Water on deer there 



w^n-na-ai-ya 
he hnnts 



hai 

the 



en 
is 
the 
one 

klL-La- 
deer. 



wnl 



wnt 



wii," 



hai-fin 
Then 



min*L.fin 
ten 



wfin-na-ai-ya hai a-den-ne 

he always Those he calls 
hunts. saying 

tcis-8e-iL-we na-din min-Lfm 
he always Again ten 

kills. 



tcis-se-iLrwe 

he always kills. 



hai-un 
Then 



min-Lfin 
ten 



tcin-iie-iu-wiii<f-h«<?ei hai 



he always brings 
them to 



ya-a-wui^ 

he always 

takes on 

his hack. 

x5-xon-tau-din 
his house place. 



hai-M 

Then 

hai-fin 

Then 



ya-naow'-din 

the going up 
place 



La-ox 

plenty 
of thena 



da-de- 

stand 



il-ya hai 

aroond 



xd-liii'ke 
his petSf 



hai 

the 



xoL-tsai-tau 
lionSt 



hai huw hai- fin wa-im- 

the rattle- Then he always 

snakes. distributes 

mil ye-T-yan hai La do-yi-da-le hai-ya- miL-iln x6-kfit da-x6- 

them. They The one never And on hina they 
eat them. apiece satisfies 
them. 



jump, 
tee-lin 

blood 



yai-xoi-i-yan 

They always 
eat him 



mit-tis 
besides. 



htra-ne 

only 



noi-xwe-iL-Lu 

they throw down. 



hai-fin 

Then 

hai-dn 

Then 



ye-xo-ne-iL-ye 

they always eat 
him up. 

hai me-tsis-yen 

that who stands 
one in 



hai-fin 
Then 

x6-xftn- 

her 
husband 



10 



*Told at Hupa, Ootobor 1902, by McCann^ who has lived for many years 
^on the left bank of the Trinity river, near the cadon. 
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ne-en 
used 
to be 


mftk-kftt 
helpe 


tce-in- 
him. 


ne hai 
That 


tewal 
fiog 


ya-iii-wftl hai-ya-miL 
always And 
elabsthem. 


d5-3rux-zd-il-lan 
they always quit. 


hai-ya 
There 


tse-lin 
blood 


hira-ne 
only 


yi-tsin 
in the 
weet 


tce-in-nanM^- 
he always eomee 


htroi 
oat. 


And good they make 


iii-tcwe 
him. 


na-jrai-xoi-iii- 
They brush 



4 tcw5-ig hai-ya-miL na-ne-iair-ht9on hai-ya-miL ya-nanM^-din 
him And he gets well. And to the going 

together. np place 

na-ne-it-danir-htrei hai-ya-miL hai-ya U-ye hai-jrOk a-nai-xoi- 
he always goes baek. And there again that way they do 

6 il-la nn-hfTon nai-xoi-iirtcwe-ei dd-iirwftt hai-jrOk ai-x5L-en 
with Qood they make him. Not all the that way they do 

him. time with him. 

d5-ynx-xo-il-lftn do-yi-da-il-le hit-djit-fin hai-yfik ai-xoi-il-le 
They qnit him. They do not then that way they do 

get enoo^ with him. 

TRANSLATION. 

The Cause of the Lunar Eclipse. 

The one who always travels at night has ten wives in the 
west and ten wives also where he rises. In the distant west he 
always comes ont to the ocean and hunts the deer which live on 
the water. He calls them by saying "wu wu wu wu." He 
always kills ten and then ten more. Taking ten on his back he 
carries them to the place where he goes up into the sky. It is 
there his house is. Then his pets crowd around him, his lions 
and his rattlesnakes. He divides the deer among the animals 
but they are not satisfied with one apiece. They jump on him 
and eat him besides. They leave only his blood. Then Frog 
who stands in the body of her husband clubs them off and they 
desist. He goes down in the west, nothing but blood. There 
his wives brush together the blood and he recovers. He always 
goes back to the place of rising aud there they make him well 
again. 

His pets do not do that way with him every time. Some- 
times they get enough and then they quit. When they are not 
satisfied with the food given them, then they eat him. 
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xn. 

Origin of Fire.* 

yi-man-a-kyu-win-xoi-yan en tse ya-win-an hai-ftn na-niL- 
Across the ocean old man it stones picked ap. Then he hit 

was 

tseL iirtcin daa fin-kya hai-yairftn kai-latr mfik-kfit-de 2 
them on each Nothing he saw. And willow its root 

other, 

ya-win-tan no-nin-nas niL-tsai hai-yai>ftn ye-kiL-wis hai-ya-hit- 
he picked up. He whittled dry. And he bored a And 

it down hole. 

djit-fln da-na-du-wiii-a hai-yairftn tcit-du-wiL-wis sai-kit-din 4 

then he set another And he rolled it He was 

on it. between his surprised 

hands. 

iin-kya lit na-du-win-a min-ne-dj6-xo-miL ftn-kya xon tce- 
to see smoke come out. After a time he saw fire 

nim-mas hai-yftk-kan a-di-yau hai-yaL-ftn ded xat a-ya-iL- 6 
rolled out. That is the it And now still they do 

way happened. 

en-nei. 
that. 

TRANSLATION. 

Origin of Fire. 

It was the Old-man-aeross-the-ocean. He picked up stones 
and struck them together. Nothing hapened. Then he picked 
up a willow root and whittled it down to the dry part. He 
bored holes in it and then setting anothor stick in one of the 
holes, rolled it between his hands. He was surprised to see 
smoke come out. Soon fire rolled out. That was the way it 
hapened. They do that way now. 



* Told at Hupa, July 1902, by McCann to offset a story by a Redwood 
Indian which tells of the stealing of fire. 
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xm. 

The Coming of White Men* 

xai mefik a-ya-den-ne tcit-tin-diL yi-na-tcin hai-yaL zo 
Winter time they said they are from the And in 

coming south. yain 

2 a-ya-den-ne da-x6-htre-e a-kyo-le di-hiro tcit-tin-diL hai-yaL-fin 
they 8aid» ^Someway yon do. Some- is coming." And 

thing 

a-ya-den-ne kftt Lel-difi tcin-te-deL hai-ya-miL-fin Lel-din 
they said, *^ Already South- they hare And Sonthfork 

fork come." 

4 kyu-wift-ya-in-yan zo-ta-an me-dil-di& hai-ya a-ya-den-ne 

Indiana ran down to Medildifi. There they said, 

do-LAfi-^x a-ya-^i& hai-yaL-fin kfit tcin-te-deL me-dil-din 

** Nothing they do." And they came down toHedildift. 

6 y!-nfik-ka-yi-man zoi-teL-weL hai-yaL hai-ya di-hiro ted-ya- 
AboTe on the other they spent And there some- tiiey 

aide the night. thing 

te-zait di-ht9o sats dn-wan ta dl-hiro mitc-tcrean-tfiL-tan 
bought, some bear hides, too, some fox hides, 

8 ta min-na-xoi ta miL-tcoL-waltc ta x6-wa-ya-tel-lai tseL-toe 
too, eoon hides too. Small axes they gare them kniyes 

ta hai-yaL-fin sa-¥rin-den hai-yaL-fin dik-gyfin xoi-teL-weL 
too. And they trayelled. And right here they eamped 

10 saniT-titc-dint yi-nfik-ka-yi-man hai-yaL-fin tsin-te-tes-dil-deL 
Soektish place aboTe on the other And we ran away 

side the creek. 

tse-mefik yi-de hai-yaL-fin sa-win-den hai-yaL-fin sik-kets-a- 
eafton down. And they went on. And (Bloody eamp) 

12 kfit xoi-teL-weL hai-yaL-fin a-ya-den-ne sa-win-den hai-yaL-fin 
they spent And they say they went on. And 

the night. 

zot-tin-nan-din j-T-man me-sit-te-deL xoi-iL-kai-yi-de sa-win- 
al Martin's ferry across they went Bald hills down they 
along up. through 

* Told at Hupa, July 1902, by McCann, a white-haired old man who waa 
bora and has always liveid at the noithern end of the Talley near the beginning 
ol the cafton. He said that he was at this time about as large as his grand- 
aon who is probably 10 years old. He appears now to be between 70 and 75 
years of age. 

tThe place is named for a man who used to s^, when a child, sanv- 
titc **Let me put the flour of eeeds in my mouth." The baby name has 
Mtablished ilaelf as the name of a family and their place of Uriiig. 
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im 



den hai-yaL*fin 

went. And 

bai-na-mit-La-dm 

After that time 

dl-yai 



mfik-ka-na-dii-wfil-a-dm kai t<?e-te*deL*ei 
mouth of the Klamath along they came out. 

tak*a-din xotc dia-kit-din ye-xow me-nftn- 

three about four or about jeam 

miL a-ya-den-ne ta-des-la me-dil mu-wiin nS-ht<?fin- 

after they saidi ^ Haa como a boat ooean f^ood place*"^ 

din hai*yaL-M xoi-iL-kai-ji-de mil. x5-wil'Lat kyu-win-ya- 

Thea Bald HillH from ran a man. 

in-yan hai-yaL-ftn a-den-ne di-hM*o tin-diL hai-yaL-M ki-yanw^- 

And he said, "Some- is And Bird's 

thin^ coming/' 

non-diii-dm xoi-teL-weL hai-yaL-fin dik-gyfln xo-tcit-te-deL 

resting placet they camped. And here they came* 

hai-yaL-iin Lok-y^-dit^til-le ta xo-wa-ya-tel-lai Lit-tso-witc 

And otter- skins they gave them blue beads 

wth hai-yaL-te hai-de duk-kai yi-nfik aa-win-den 

fiotp And this way along south they went. 



TRANSLATION. 
The Coming of White Men. 

It was winter when they heard they were coming from the 
south. *'Let us make a dance or do something else/' they said, 
"Something is coming." Then they heard that they had already 
reached Southfork. Southfork men ran down to Medildin 
and told them that the strangers did no harm. They came down 
to Medildifi and camped for the night on the other side above the 
village. There they bought bear, fox^ and eoon hides, giving 
hatchets and knives for them. They came down here to Sauw- 
titcdiu and camped on the north side of the creek. We ran 
away from them down into the canon. They went on and spent 
the next night at Bloody camp. Then they say they went on 
crossing Pine creek at Martinis Perry. They went over the 
Bald Hills coming out to the ocean at the mouth of the Khimath. 

Three or four years after that they heard a boat had come in 
at Trinidad. A Bald Hill Indian ran over and reported that 
something was coming. They camped at French camp. Then 
they came here. They bought otter- skins with blue beads. 
They went on this way up the river, 

[•Trinidad* 
t Ffenoh camp. 
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XIV. 

The Coming of White Men* 

hai tcit-dfili teL-atct mik-kya-tciii tiu-jrftn-tes-dil-deL 
The flrtt time paok-train away from them we went, 

came 

me-dil-difi yi-ddk niL-ato hai-jraL zon-ta-tcifi na-kis-deL 
Medildifl east they came. And hoosea among they eame 

around. 

din-nntp mS-wit-wat-de yo-zai-x5-win-8en lit-tsS-wito tcim- 
Manaanita its floor they all began to buy bine beads 

miLj hai zoi-dje ya-til-te-ta miii-wa-ya-kin-dil-lai me-la en 
with. Those their were strong traded with them. Some it 

hearts was 

tal-y&n-tes-dil-deL mitc-dje-e-din efi dje-lo ye-tcu-wim-meL 
we ran away from Babies it storage they pat in. 

them. was basket 

hai-ya-hit-djit yi-nflk-a teL-ato hai-ya yi-nftk-a-yi-man-tcin 
And then sonth they went. There south across the riyer 

xoi-yal-weL hai-ya-miL x6tc§ tciL-iinJ yo-xai-na-na-kis-deL 
they spent And real dogs to buy they came back, 

the night. 

miirtcoL-walto toim-miLt tc6-ya-te-xait hai-yaL yai-win-yan 
Little axes with they began And they ate 

to buy. them. 

La hira-ne yi-de-yal-weL miL kfit xftn yi-nfik teL-atc-ei 
One only they spent a then the up they went 

night river with pack-train. 

*Told at Hupa, July 1902, by the wife of Dan Bfiskflt. She was bom 
at Medildifl and lived there until her marriage. She appears to be about 
75 years old. Her younger brother at the time of this incident was a 
small child. He was hid in a storage basket. He now has the appearance 
of a man of 65 or 70 years. 

tThe root of this word, -ate, indicates the undulating motion of a pack- 
train. 

t The first syllable of these words is not a significant part of them. The 
aged narrator carried the last sound of the preceding words over and joined 
them to the initial sounds thus creating the syllable. 

{The word x5tc is used to indicate that the Indian thing is meant 
before names which have been transferred to things introduced by white 
men. 
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TRANSLATION. 

The Coming of White Men. 

When they first came along: with a paek-train we ran 
away and hid. They came up on to the flat east of Medildin 
and went around among: the houses of the village. They began 
to buy Manzanita flour with small blue beads. Those with brave 
hearts traded with them. Some of us ran away from them. The 
babies were hid in the storage baskets. They went across the 
river south of Medildin and camped for the night. They came 
back the next day and traded hatchets for the native dogs 
which they ate. After remaining only one night they weut 
up the river with their train. 
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RELATING TO DANCES AND FEASTS. 

XV. 

The Young Man wTio Threw Himself with the Arrow.* 

kin-tontc^hirik-kfit na-teLrdito-tcwen U-x&n-nai La z5-xai 
Kiniotli0hi0ikiit grew KlxtUud. One his son. 

2 na-tses zon-noft-ai-din na-teL-dito-tcwen La kftt zoL-na-xfis- 
Anow along side of him grew one with him to fly. 

miik hai-ya-miL a-dlL-ya-kiL-qotc zat me-it-^an hai na-tges 
And he threw himself then he stack to that arrow, 

with it 

4 hai-3raL-fin hai-y5 nin-nis-an sil-lai kftt a-diL-]i5-ke-iL-qdi9 
Then those mountains standing to he used to throw 

with himself. 

hai-yaL-ftn tce-il-yo hai-yaL-ftn hai-y5 tcuz-zai na-z5-de-il-en 
And he liked it. And that young man watched him. 

6 sai-kit-din ftn-kya hai-yfik a-tcit-ya hai-yo na-tses ya-win- 
He was to see the way he did. That arrow when he 

surprised 

tAn-kit ftn-kya a-dlL-ya-klL-qotc-hit fln-kya me-win-ton-ne 
picked up he saw, when he threw himself he saw, he stuck to it. 
with it 

8 hai-yaL-ftn a-tcon-des-ne hwe mit-dlL-wa za-autr-dl-ya-te 
And he thought, *^ I in turn am going to 

do what 

hai-yo a-<en hai-yaL-ftn hira na-nat-yai miL a-tcon-des-ne 
that did.** And sun had gone then he thought, 

one down 



*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Senaxon, whose Hupa name is 
Takilkytl. He has for many years been the priest of the northern division 
of the Hupa. He has charge of the Spring Dance, the Jumping Dance, the 
Acorn Feast, and the TcexOltcwe rocks on the riyer bank aboTO TakimiLdift. 
He shares the control of the White Deer-skin Dance with the priest of the 
southern division. Since the death of his only son in 1899, he has refused 
to assist in any of these ceremonials, which have been neariy diseontinued 
in consequence. 
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it-do x6-licte nit-te-sil-lal-le hai-yaL k{it xo-kyu-wm-Dan hai-yo 
^ I quick you would go And be went to sleep that 

to sleep." 



wish 

tsis-dl-yan 
old maa. 



yesterday 

win-Ian 

stuck 

to It. 



hai-yaL 
And 



hai-yu 

that 
one 



na-tses ya-win*tan hit-djit hai-yo 2 
arrow picked up. Then that 



like he 
was doing 

hai-yo tcux-xai 

That young 
man 



a-teit-yau 
he did. 



a-^en 
did it. 



one 
a-diL-ya-kiL-qotc hit-djit me- 

He threw himself then be 

with it, 

hai-yaL-iiii yo tse-tit-mii-a-k^t 4 
And there Tsetitmilak^t 



xuL-da*na-da-wiii*a-ei hai-ya tcu-wio-yen hit-djit a-tcon- 
with him it stuck up. There he stood. Then he 

des-ne hai-yiik kdt dai*dik*kya a-ien hai-yairdn ki-ye a-diL- 

thonghtf ^^ This it must be be has And again be 

way been 

doing.'* 

ya*na-kiL-qotc yot xo-w^n-ktit na-na-du-win-a-ei dik-gyfin 
threw with There Xfiwilnkfit it Btuck up. Here 

bimaelf. 



xa-a-iirin-te 

that will be 
done. 



hai-de na-na-du-win-a-din 
\Vbere It ittiok up 



teit-dil-ye-te hai- 
will be a dance. 



yaL-M a-diL-ya-na-kiLrqotc hit-djit hai-yo tai-kyuiu-din no- 
Then he threw it with himeelf . Then that sweatbouse 



no-na- 

door 



10 



na-wit-tan kiit da*iia-na-du-wiii-a-ei hai t&el-ne-wan 

door on it stuck up. That red obsidian 

wit-tan wil-tcwen k^t hai-ya-hit-djit-fin a-xoLrteit-den-ne 

was made of. And then be said to bim» 

dik*gyte yi-nHk-a-yl-man e*nan naL-tsis kiL-dik-kik-kyo yai* 12 

^Here south aereas is hanging woodpecker scalps 

kj-u-wil-fats do-iin a-tco4e-xo-xo-len ye-luw mdx-xiLs*taii-diB 

blanket of There is no way to get it. Watching along beside 

strips. 

hai-yo xo-wil-lik-te xas-lin-tao hai-yaL-<in a-tcon-des-ne it-do 14 
that will tell crane." And he thought, "I 

wish 

hai-ya nei-ya xa-fe-he yl-hw^iL-tsfln-te hai-yo min-noo-ai-din 
there I might go. What if be does see me that alongside 

yan-ai hai*yaL-(in kflt xtl-Le-dfi.n a-diL-ya-kiirqotc kUt hai-ya 16 

^ fitting r^ And in the morning he threw himself. There 

da-na-du-wih-a-ei hai-yo tse-tit*mU-a-k<it hai ya-na-kiii-qotc 
it stood up that Teetitmilak^t. That he threw 

it again. 
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dai-zo-di&-z5i9 nin-nis-an kfit da-kiii-q5tc-ei ded ya-na- 
Some plaee monntains he threw on to. Now he threw 

2 kiii-qotc en hai-ya na-da-win-a-te hai-yo kiL-dik-ldk-kyo 
itftgmin. It is there it will stick ap that woodpecker 

t% naii-tsis-din hai-ya na-da-win-a-ei mfiz-zfis-tan-din na-da- 
blanket hanging There it stood ap. Near hj H stood 

place. 

4 win-a hit-djit-fin na-na-wiL-ky58 don-ka yS-zoL-tsan-nei 
up. Then he took it down. Not yet it saw him 

hai-yo ye-lutr zas-lin-tan hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn kftt a-diL-ya-kiL- 
that watching crane. And then he threw him- 

qotc do-tco-z5-zo-ne hai me-lair zas-lin-tan kftt tcit-teL-kyds 
self without the the watching crane. He took it 

knowledge of along 

hai-y5 kiL-dik-kik-kyo to hai-yaL-ftn na-wit-zfts-sil do-dik- 
that woodpecker blanket. And he flew along It did 

back. 

8 kya ye hai-yo me-lutr La nin-nis-an kftt da-nat-zAts-tse 
not that watching. One mountain lit on 

hear one 

hai-y5 na-tsea hai-ya-hit-djit kya-teL-tcwu-we-tsn hai me-lnt9 
that arrow. And then cry he heard the watching 

10 zas-lin-tan hai ya-na-kiL-qotc hit-djit tse-tit-mil-a-kftt da-na- 
crane. That he threw Then Tsetitmilakiit it stood 

again. 

na-dii-win-a hai ya-na-kiL-qote hit-djit kin-tcutc^htrik-kfit 
ap. That he threw again. Then Kintctiiehioikdt 

12 na-na-du-win-a-ei zfl-Le-diin tce-nin-ya-hit Afi-kya naL-tsis 
it stood np. In the morning when he came he saw hanging 

oat 

hai dik-gyfln yi-nfik-a-yi-man tce-in-nuw he tcon-des-ne kftt 
that. Here south across he heard ^He!'* bethought, 

about it. 

14 kfin-nutr-htr6n-*x a-tcit-ya hai-y5 hai-yairftn hai ki-x&n-nai 
*^that is good he is that one.'* And the Klz^nai, 

doing 

na-diL-ne-en z5 a-den-ne htre-htruw-te-te dan tcit-den-ne 
that used in vain said, *^ My blanket it ^No," he said, 

to live, will be." 

16 htre don kfit htcmur-^e-te hai-yaL-ftn dik-gy&n yit-de-yi-man 
^I am my blanket And here north across 

the one, it will be." 

miL tcin-nin-yai yi-man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne hire-ht<7uii?-fe-te 
from came Tlmantdwiftyai. He said, ^ My blanket it 

will be." 
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dau xoL-tcit-den-ne 

''No," he told him, 



hwQ-dm 



jiE-xtm 
days 



xo 

in 



hwG kun-nan 

"I am the 
one, 

he watched it. 



kilt hienw-te-te 
my blanket 
it will he/' 



dfin-Lfln- 

Beveml 



kut hai-yox hi^'a-ne hai-ded 
This way only this. 



TRANSLATION. 



The Young Man Wh) Threw Himself with the Arrow, 

At Kintcuirhn'ikfit grew a Kixiinai. By one side of him grew 
a son and by the other side grew an anT»w. This arrow was to fly 
with. When he threw it he stuck to it. He delighted in throw- 
ing himself to the mountains standing there. The young man 
watched hira and was surprised to see what he did. He 
picked the arrow up and saw that he too stuck to it. He thought, 
"I am going to do as he does." When the sun was down he 
thought, **I wish you would go to sleep quickly." Then the old 
man went to sleep. The young man picked np the arrow and 
did as the father had done the day before. He threw it and stuck 
to it. It came down with him on Tsetitmilakut. There it stood 
sticking up. Then he thought, ^*This mnst be the way he has 
been doing." And again he threw it with himself « At Xowfln- 
kiit it came down. Here where it came down was to be the 
place for the dance. Then he threw it with himself. It came 
down on the sweat-honse door which was made of red obsidian. 

Then the father told the son, "There across to the south is 
hanging a blanket made of rows of wookpecker heads. There is 
BO way to get it for a craue watching near will give warning." 
"I wish I might go there. What if the crane sitting beside it does 

mef " the hoy thought. The next day the boy threw himself and 
came down on Tsetitmilakut. He threw himself again and came 
down on other niouu tains. Prom there he threw again and came 
down near the place where the blanket was banging. He took it 
down . The crane did not see him . Still unseen by the crane he 
threw himself, carrying along the blanket. When he lit with the 
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arrow on a certain mountain he heard the crane cry ont. From 
there he threw himself to Tsetitmilakfit. Then he threw himself 
and came down at Eintcuirhtrikftt. 

When his father came out in the morning he saw the blanket 
hanging there. The one who used to live across the ocean to the 
south heard about it. **Hi," he thought, **that which he has 
done is good." And the Eix&nai who used to live there said, 
**It ¥rill be my blanket. **No," he said, **I am the one who will 
own it," Here from the north across the ocean, Timantuwinyai 
came and said, "It will be my blanket." "I am the one", he 
told him, "it will be my blanket." For several days Timanta- 
winyai watched trsdng to get it, but in vain. 



XVI. 
The Scahhy Young Man, 
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^^ kin-t(*ii«'-hmk-kot ki-xiin-nai tcit-teL-tewen rain-Lfln-ne 

r At Kmic^K?hi£fikilt Klxdnai one after the ten, 

other grew 

La tsfim-mes-Lon hai-iiD na-na-t^L-dm mi-ye tce-it-te hai-M 2 
one woman. And stepping down ander he used And 

ptaee to lie. 

tcwfin raiL x6-wun na-ya-de-it-tiil hai-to min-ne-djo-xo-miL 
dirt with over him they used to drag And after a time 

their feet. 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne na-tses mil-loi-ne xoL-teit-den-ne dik*gyAn 4 
he told bim^ "Arrows you must he told him. "Here 

leftther," 

no-hoL yi*iifik-a-yi-maii e-nan kiL-dik-kik-kyu yai-kyu-wil-^ata 

from UB aonth across it ia woodpecker blanket of strips 

siL-kyos me tcit-dil-ye min-ne-djit me tce-i-yen hai-M e 

L lies in Dance middle in he always And 

h some- stands. ^^ 

I thing, 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa wei-diL hai-ya-tcin min-LM xo mit- 

\ he told him, ^ Come, we will There ten plaees 

go/* 

' tcin-a tsis'tetc niL-ne-djit min-L^D xo tsis-tetc hai xotc 8 
near it they lay. A little way ten places they lay. The very 

from each other 

min-ne-djit na-naL-tsis hai-ya-hit-djit-6n kut na-na-wiL-kyos 

middle it hung. And then he took it down, 

bai-yo fe xo-tis no-nai-ya-dS- wit-tal hai-ya-miL-M hai-yeu lo 

that blanket* Over he stepped, Aad that di§- 

them tant one 

1 min-dai-tcm-din tsis-ten tce-xdn-des-ne te nd-wth da*tcit-du- 

I outside he lay found him ^Blanket from he haa taken 

out. us 

wiL-kyofi tcit-den-ne xo-la-me siMa hai-yo na-tses hai-ya- 12 
awayi'' he said. His hand in lies that arrow. And 

miL-iin a-diL-ya-na-kiL-qotc me-dO-diii j^-nuk-a-yi-mao na-na- 
th^n he threw It with himself Medildifi south across it stood 



*Told al Htips, December 1901, by McCann. 
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du-wifi-a hai-ya nd-xo-auM^htcdl hai x5L-tca-wit-dil hai-yairM 
up. There they kept thoM following him. And 

arriying 

2 hai ya-na-kiL-q5tc tse-mit-ta na-na-du-wifi-a-ei hai-ya-hit- 
thftt he threw again. Tsemita it stood up. And 

djit-ftn a-diii-ya-na-kiL-q5tc hit-djit mis-kftt yi-man-tdfi 
then he threw it with Then Miskilt aoroas from 

himself again. 

4 na-na-du-wifi-a hai ya-na-kiL-qdtc kai-non-a-difi na-na-du- 
it stood up. That he threw. KainGfiadifl it stood 

win-a-ei hai ya-na-kiL-qdtc yi-nfik na-na-du-win-a-ei es-tcifi 
np. That he threw again south. It stood up, Esteift. 

6 hai-yaL xoi-e tcit-te-dim-mil hai-yaL hai ya-na-kiii-q5tc tse-ye- 
And behind they fell one And that he threw Ts^ye- 

him after an other. again. 

din na-na-du-win-a-ei hai ya-na-kiL-qoto niL-tfik-a-lai na-na- 
difl it stood up. That he threw NiLtiikalai 

again. 

8 du-win-a-ei hai-yairftn yi-da-x5-min-wa-tcin Lax a-tcil-lau 
it stood up. And YIdazOmifiwateifi without he did it. 



hai-yaL kftt da-tcit-du-wiL-kyos Lai tcu-wiL-kyos-sil La-ai-iix 
And he took it away. The taking it along really 

one 

10 dje-lo me n5-ni]>ky58 hai-^ min-ne-dj5-xo-miL x5-wAn 
djelO in he put it. And after a time to him 

no-nauM^-nin-deL na-nin yi-dftk-to-non-a-din de-miL hai-iin 
to marry came two eastern water from. And 

12 a-xoL-tcit-den-ne nu-wfin no-naau;-nin-deL hai xoL-tis-tce 
she said to him, *^To you they came to marry." His yoxmger 

sister 

ai-xoL-ne hai-yaL-fin xwa ta-kim-meL na-di-yau mit-tsin 
kept telling And for him they made dentalia its meat, 

him. soup 

14 La-ai-ux tcin-neL-ya-nei hai-yo Lo-kya-tse htra-ne hai-yaL-fin 
Really he ate it up, that scabs only. And 

xoL-ya-tes-yai hai-yo na-tes-deL yo kin-tcuir-htrik-kftt dftk- 
with them he that They went That Kintoatohfrikiit ridge 

went one. back. 

16 kan yi-d&k me-na-ya-is-deL hit-djit-fin a-den-ne yo mil-lai 
up they started back. Then she said, "That on top 

xe-e-du-waL-ei mlL ai-nin-sin-ne yi-dfik-a-to-non-a-din j^-man- 
disappears over then you must think eastern water's edge across 

the hill 
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tein xo-lfiu tce-nin-ya tce'Din-deL-hit 
be mtist huve arrived." When they got 
there 



a-xoL-tcit-den-ne ro- 
she told Mm^ 



tsin-ne-wan 

'^ Carefully 



ye*iii-t&Lrne 
yon must step 



hai ye-wit-kai-te 
that will come*" 



kos-tan 
Hats 



L^k-kai 
white 



Lo-xo-wm-sen 
they laughed. 

we fin-fe-ye 

How it 
looked 

hwo-wfin-dan 

''My »on-lii-law." 



hai me-dil to-ne-wan* me-dil eh 
that eanoe. Black canoe it is 

obaidian 

na-wa hai kit-taL-tsit-xo-sin 
were who were s^yaking 

acorns. 

hai-fln xo-wfin 
And at him 

ground like. 

a-in-^e tcfik-qal tce-weL hai xo-teL-na- 
haw be he walked carTying hts qaiver. 



hai-fin {in-te 
And many 

there 

Lax no-nin-Luk-ne-wan 

just dough put on the 



hai-yo 

That one 

appeared 

na-x5-wil-loi nai*yeii-xa*miL a-xoL-tcit-den-oe 
hiB belt. From here and one said to him, 

there a long way 

nai-yeu-xo-miL ki-ye a-x5L-tcit-den-ne hiro- 
From here and again one said to him, " My 

there a long way 

wfln-dan min-Lfin-xo-miL a-xoL-tcit-den-ue hipo-wfln-dan-n© 

Bon-in-law," Ten places from one said to him, ** My son-in-law." 

hai-yaL-ftii kiit xon-ta ye-tcii-wm-yai hit-djit kiit ta-ya-kim- 

And house he went In, then they made 

meL Mt*djit-dn min*LM me xo-tcin ye-teu-win-xan hai 
soup. Then ten in to him she bronght in, that 

8a*xaut<7 hai'dn a-tin me tcin-neL-yan ye ya-tcon-des-ne kflt 

sou p. Then all in he ate up, " Ye f" they thought, 

xo-lfln-teL hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin no-kin-nin-yan hit-djit tai-kyliw 
^ he will be And when he finiBhed^ then sweathouae 

the one." 

ye-tcu'wia-yai xoL-no-kin-nil-Ut hit-djit-fln na-wim-me hit-djit 
he went in. He anished sweating then he swam. Then 



a-xoii-tcit-den-De 

he said to Mm, 



do'xo-liii-ta 
"No place 



en 
it is 



no-hoL yit-de-yi-diik hwa-ne An-ie 
from ns northeast only there is 



hai-yaL-fin kfit 
And 



x5-Iin tais-tse dik-g>iin 
there la sweat house Here 
wood. 

tais-tse xon-uin-sotc an 
sweat- Mink said 

house wood. it. 

hai-ya tcin-nin-deL hit- 
There they arrived. 



*^ Water it looks like." 
in such a canoe. 



tcit-tes-deL mfix-xa 
they started after it. 

One would be likely to slip and hurt himself 



10 



12 



14 



16 
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djit-ftn tcu-wiii-kil hai-y5 kin-es-ton La-ai-ux mftx-za-toe-tcin 
Then he split with that Tan oak. Really to the xoot 

his hands 

2 n5n-dik-kil-lei hai-ya-hit-djit ya-na-is-kil hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn 
that far he split it. And then he split it np. And then 

min-Lftn tsis-loi hit-djit k&t na-tes-deL tow5-la ¥ril-loi xon 
ten bundles Then they went Five bundles him- 

he tied. home. self 

4 ya-win-en yo kM tcw6-la wil-loi ya-wifi-en xon-nin-sSto 
he carried. That too, five bundles carried, Mink, 

one 

xon-ta-din mu-watc hit-djit a-tin Le-na-is-loi hit-djit-ft& 
Village near then all he tied together. Then 

6 xo-k&t da-tcu-win-an hit-djit a-x5L-tcit-den-ne xd-tsin-ne-wan 
on him he placed it. Then he told him, ^Carefully 

non-auir-ne hai nim-meL-din hai-ya-hit-djit-&n kilt x5-tel-lit 
▼on must put the you bring place. ** Then he smoked 

it down himself. 

8 hit-djit-ftn no-nil-lit-hit to-tcin na-wim-me La-ai-ux yeu yi-de 
Then when he finished at the he swam. Really way down 
sweating river 

xan-xen-nei hai xoi-de-ai xwed-dik-kya-iin-^e hai kit-tairtsit- 
he came up. His hair how it looked! Those soaking 

10 xo-sin Lax noi-niL-kit-ne-wan hai-yaL-fin a-den-ne kin-tcutr- 
acoms just like fog it appeared. And one said, ^Kintcfiv- 

hirik-kfit miL tLi-ien tcit-tes-la ne-xfin tes-la xoL-tcit-den-ne 
htffikiit from he is drowning. Your is she told her, 

married husband drowning/' 

12 hai-yo hai-fin xa-na-is-dl-ya-hit na-x6-teL-tcw6-ig tai-kyau; 
that one. And when he came up he swept sweathouse 

meilk hai-ya-hit-djit-fin a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa xon-ta ye-nai-diL 
inside. And then he said to him, ^Come, house let us go in. 

14 yis-xfin-de en kit-tfik-kfitc-te htrik-kai xoL-tcit-den-ne kftt 
Tomorrow it is shinny will be my brother- he told him. 
played, in-law," 

ya-kyu-win-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-An yis-xftn-hit kAt tce-x6-teL- 
They ate. And then next day he took him 

along. 

16 ten hai-ya-hit-djit-ii& miL-kit-tiik-kiltc xo-la me n5-nin-tan 
And then shinny stick his hand in he put. 

hai-yaL-An niL-kai-niL-tcwit La-ai-ux sik-kyas-sei kl-ye na-La 
And toward the ground Really it broke. Again another 

he pressed. 
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xo-wa-in-tan ki-ye hai xa-a-t(*iMau La-ai-ux sik-kyas-sei 
he gave him. Again the satee thing KeftUy it broke 

be did* 

a-den-ne kftt xa xa-/e-he hai-ya-hit-djit-fin 
he said, " Well^ l©t it ifo/^ And then 

xa-win-tan mii.-kit-tuk-kiitc tse-ut-tso en mt- 
hedrewffom shiEny stick blue-Btone* "Itia 



hai-yaL-fln 
And 



ki-ye 

again. 

xo-kyaii-ai-ke 

his arm 



tcin-a ya-duk-kai tcis-tewin-te 
before wall stick he will make," 
jon up 

yu-wun-dira-mil-lei 
went through, 

djit-to kilt na-ne-wes-dil-lai 
then he won. 



x6-teit-den-ne 
be toid him. 



hai-M 

Then 



hai 

that 



wil-weL-ei xa-ai-ya-xoL-in-^x hai-ya-hit- 
Until night they did that with him. And 

hit-djit kut na-ya-tes-deL hai- 
Then they went home. 



ya-hit-djit kut a-tcon-des-ne tsis-da-te hai-yo hit-djit-to 
And he thonght, " He will stay/' that one. And then 

yis-xiiii-hit a-teon-des-ne xo-wuii iia*tes-di-ya*te hai min-Liiii 
next day he thought, "To them I will go back." The ten 

xoL-Lin hai-yo xoL-tis-tce kiiii*iia hai*ya-hit-djit-dn na-tes- 
Mb that one his sister too. And then he went 

brothers 

di-yai na-iii-di-ya-yei kin-tciiM'-htrik-kfit hai-yo xoL-Lm wth 
home. He got back to Kintcilt^htrikiit his brothers to* 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai xuL*tia-tce aL-tcit*den-iie yi-dfik-to-non- 

And then his sister he told^ ^To the eastern 

a-teifi te-seL-te hai-yo xoL-Liii en meii*na-sit-t;aii La lii^?a-Ge 

Those his it meilnasitan* once only 



water *s 
edge 

mili 
with 



we will 
go." 

xoi-kin-ne 

went around. 



hai-ya-tcin hai 
there. This 



ye kjii-wiD-ya-in-yan-ta-din 



brothers was 

hai-yaL-fid kflt tcit-tes-deL det na-dil-le 

And they two went. Now they are 

en xo-tcit-dil-ye hai-ded xfin-ofik-ka tcit-dil- 
ia his dance, this river along dance. 

xa-a-kiirin-te tcit-den-ne La 



" In the Indian world 



tsflm-mes*Lon 



k^D-oa 

too 



LO-w^ii 
woman f one of 

them 

tcwel-liL-te hwe hwin-nis-fe 
danoe plaoe. My body 

xa-a-kyu-wil-leL-te. 
will do that." 



that way they 
will do," 

xo-is-dai-te 
a man will be 



hai 

who 



hai 



xoi-kyfin 

his mind 



min-ya-te 

will come to 



*A head -dress for the Jumping Dance. 
Hupa, p. 86. 



10 



12 



he said. ^One 

tco-xG-wiL- 
will fix the 



14 



16 



hai 

who 



U 



See Life and Culture of Uie 
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TRANSLATION. 
The Sedbby Taung Man. 

At EintcoirhicdkAt there grew ten Eixftnai and one woman. 
One of the brothers who was covered with scabs lay next to the 
steps in the sweat-honse where the others stepped over him with 
their dirty feet. Once the head-man of the family oonmianded 
him to feather arrow-shafts. *^Here across the river toward 
the south hangs a blanket made of woodpecker scalps in rows," 
he said. **The man who stands in the middle of the dance alwi^ 
wears that blanket." ^^Very well, let us go," said the brother 
who was covered with scabs. 

They found ten men lying there a little way from each other. 
Bight in the middle was hanging the blanket. The scabby 
brother stepping over them took the blanket down. The man 
lying on the outside first discovered what had hapened. ^He 
has taken the blanket away from us," he cried. Then the scabby 
one in whose hand lies the arrow* threw himself with it. The 
arrow came down on the west side of the Trinity river south of 
Medildin. Those who were pursuing him came there. He threw 
himself with it again. This time it came down at Tsemita. 
Again he threw it landing opposite Miskfit. Prom there he 
threw himself with it to Kainonadin. Then he threw the arrow 
with himself back to Estcin. Those who were following him fell 
behind. He threw it again coming down at Tseyedin. The 
next time he threw it landed with him at NiLtiikalai. Then 
without special reason he threw it to Yidaxominwatcin. Having 
succeeded in taking away the blanket he put it into a storage 
basket. 

After a time two maidens came to marry him from the shore 
of the eastern world. "They have come to marry you," said the 
sister to the scabby brother. The stranger women made soup 
for them of dentalia meat. The scabby brother was the only one 
who could eat it. Then he went with them along the ridge from 
Kintcuw^htrikiit toward the east. Before they left one of the 

♦See p. 205. 
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women told his sister that when the feathers on his head-dress 
disappeared behind the crest of the mountain she mi^ht know he 
had reached the eastern world. 

When they came to the shore of the body of water which 
separates the eastern world from this, one of his wives cautioned 
him to step into the canoe with care. The canoe, which had come 
to ferry them across, was made of black obsidian, on which 
ordinarily one would slip and hurt himself. So many woman 
were making soui) by the water's edge that the ground was 
white with their hats, as if dongh had been spread over it. The 
women laughed at him as he walked along. His quiver looked 
as badly as he. When he was yet a long way off he heard some- 
one calling him son-in-law. He heard himself called that way 
ten times. 

When he came to the honse of his wives he went in. They 
made soup and brought him ten baskets full. He ate it alL "Ye I 
he will be the one," they thought. When the meal was over the 
men went into the sweat- house. After the scabby one had 
finished sweating he went out to swim. Then someone said to 
him, "You can^t find sweat-house wood around here. Northeast 
from here is the only sweat- house wood." It was Mink who 
told him this. Then they two went there after it. The scabby 
one took a Tan oak and split it to its roots with his hands. Then 
he split it up and made ten bundles of it. They went back e^ach 
carrj'ing five bundles. When they were near the village they 
put the wood down. Having tied them aU togetheti Mink lifted 
them all onto the back of the scabby man. "Put them down 
carefully wherever you take them/' he said,* 

Then the scabby fellow smoked himself. When he was 
through he went to the river to swim. He came to the surface 
of the water way down stream. How beautiful his hair looked I 
There were so many women making soup by the riverside that 
the steam of the cooking settled over the place like a fog. One 
of the woman said, "That fellow who came here from Kintciiw?- 
hM?ikftt and married is drowned." "Your husband is drowned," 
she told one of the wives* When he had come up from the river, 



^Coispare p. 148. 
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now no longer scabby, he swept the sweat-honse. ^Gome/' said 
Mink to him, **let ns go into the honse. Tomorrow there wiU be 
shinny-playing. ^ 

The next day Mink took the stranger along to the game and 
handed him a shinny stick. When the one who had been scabby 
IHessed down on it to test it, it broke. Mink gave him another 
which broke also. ^Well, let it go,** said the gaest and drew 
from his arm a shinny stick of bine-stone.* ^Th^ will make a 
wall come between yon and the goal,^ his companion told him. 
He sent the balls right through the wall. They played until 
night. Having won, Mink and the man from Kinteatrhirikftt 
went home. ^He will stay here,^ thought the ftither of the 
wivee. The next day the one who had been scabby concluded to 
return to his brothers and sister. When he got back to Kin- 
tdlirhirikAt he said to his sister, ^Let us go to the eastern 
world.^ He gave to each of his brothers a woodpecker head- 
drees. The brother and the sister went awigr. Th^ are there 
now. 

This along-lhe-iiTer-danoe is his. ^In the Indian wwld th^ 
will do this wajt*" be said. ^There will be one man and one 
woman who will fix the danring place. My body will come to 
the mind of the man who will do that." 

*CV»|)tti« n^. 147 uid 149. 
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xvn. 



The Pmsing of the Kixilnai* 



And there 



Lel-din na-tel-ditc-tcwen x6-xai La hai- 

atLeldin he grew hisflon one. 

yaL-ftn xon-tcu-wil*laii mO-ia-kin-ta mil-la-kin-ta xon-teu-wil- 2 

And lie painted bis wrisia. His wristii when he had 



lau-Mt yin*ne-tcu*wiL-ten-nei hai-yaL-M 
painted he pat him in the ground* And 

ye-nes-gfit hai-yo a-teil-lau hai-M 
it frif^htened that be did. And 



hai ki-xun-nai-ne-en 
the Kix^nai uaed to be 

mik-kya-tcm tas-yai 
away from it they fLed, 



sa-mn-deti mik-kya-tcin hai-yaL-M 
They travelled away from it. And 



na-is-tcwen 

made. 

din hai 

dlli the sweathouae 



hai-M hai ki-xfiD-nai 

And the Klxtnai 
tai-kjixM' ni-kya-o-drnt 



a-den-ne do 
said, ^Not 



La-ai-iix 

at once 



hai kyu-wifi-ya-in-yan 

that Indians 



tse-kiL-djen mit-L5-we 
(a white its medicine 

bug) 

L6- DU- wil- nes ta-kim- miL- 
met together TakimiL- 

min-dai hai-fifi LU-wfln 
large outside. And one of 

them 

tas-ya-hwfin ma no-na-kin-nm-fin-te 

one ought to For tt one ehoald leave 
go away. 

a-iin-tet hai-ya-hit-djit-fifi me-dil 

will do. And then oanoe 



tcie-tcwen hai-ya-hit*djit-fin ktit tcit-tes-lai me-dil'din yl-nllk- lo 



be made. 



And then 



tbey started 
by boat. 

hai-ya-hit-djit-fia 

And then 



Medildln 



above 



a-yi-man me-na-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit-fia hai-ya xoii*a-du- 
acrofis they landed. And then there they painted 

wiMau hai-ya-hit'djit-flii iiiii-tsis-deL§ tcit-du-wil-ye La xH-Le 12 
them And then they danced. They danced one nigbt. 

selveB. 

yis-xiin-hit na-du-wil-ye hit-djit*iin xot-da-wil-lai tse-mit-ta 

Next morning they danced Then they came down. Taemita 

again. 

* Told at Hupa^ December 1902 ^ by Benaxon. 
t Compare Life and Culture of the Hupfti p. 12. 

I For a general description of this dance and the places here mentioned 
see Life and Cnltnre of the Hupa, pp. 82-3 and the map. 

I An old-fashioned word. The recent form is nia-ls-deL. 
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me-na-ail-lai hai-ya-hit-djit hai-ya yis-xan Id-ye tcit-dil- 
they landed. And then there until daj agmin they 

8 ye-*x hai-ya-hit-djit yis-zfLii-hit na-du-wil-ye-hit a-dAk-kAt 
daneed. And then in the morning when they had them- 

daneed again selrea on 

nS-nil-lai hit-djit-Afi kftt me-dil ye-tcit-te-deL hit-djit deSx 
they put Then eanoe they went in. Then this 

(regalia). way 

4 yl-nfik-a-yi-man dit-tse-nd-nil-lai hit-djit-An kAt xot-dafk-xen 
np ttream aoroea they headed the And then they floated 

eanoe. down. 

hit-djit me-nin-tsis-deL hai-ya-hit-djit xot-dan-xen mis-k&t 
Then in it they daneed. And then they floated Miakftt 

down. 

6 yl-man-toilk me-nil-lai min-L&ik-diii yi-man nd-nAn-de-xen 
oppoaile they landed. Ten Umea aeroas tfa^ floated 

to ahore. 

hai-yaii-AA hai-ya Id-ye tcit-du-wil-ye yis-xan tdi-dil-ye-^ 
And there again they daneed. Until day tfa^ daneed. 

8 xA-Le-dAA Id-ye na-dA-wil-ye hit-djit xot-da-wil-Iai Id-ye 
In the again they daneed. Then tfa^ went down again. 

Moming 

tae-lAn-difk hai-ya Id-ye leit-dA-wil-le La xA-Le tdt-da-wil-ye 
T^Miandifl thei« again tfa^ daneed. One nii^ Ib^ daneed. 

10 hai-yaL-AA yis-xAA-hit K-ye na-du-wil-ye hit-djit yi-nAk tce- 
And next morning again they daneed. Then np rhrer 

in-dl-qot-diA ml-ye me-na-nil-la-yei hai-ya-hit-djit-An hai-ya 
T^MindloMUft nnder they landed. And thra there 

It Id-ye La xA-Le tdt-do-wil-ye hai-ya-hit-djit-An xA-Le-dAn 
again one night they daneed. And th^ next morning 

xol-da-wil-lai m^is-diL-diA me-nil-la-yei hai-ya La xA-Le 
they went down. MeiediLdia they landed. Tlwre om nig^ 

U ki*3ne tcit-dA-wil-ye hai-ya-hit-djit-An xA-Le-dAn na-dn-wil-ye 
again they danM^. And then in the tbgji 



hit-djit-Aft kAt BM^sit-t^-deL L&-h«An-kAt-t«in L&-h«An-kAt 

TbMi ^leymoT^np BaM Hill. Bald Hm 

16 lieit-dA-wil-yi^^ hai-ya-hit-djit-AA yis-xAn-hit ki-ye tcit-dn- 

theydan^d. And I^m» next mecniiV i«ain tlMj 



wil-p^ hit-djit-AA d<^ vi-uan-a-^i-nAk din-nAn na-nn-win- 
4KM««i« TV« thstw^ n^;«n uMAik facing ywyfonneda 

1$ dik dik-iiTi&A na-nA-win-dik de hai Be-he Ba-ne-wit-dil- 
teK H«ci» t^THwdniv. ns» w* win leek 
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in-iirte hai-ya-hit-djit-M tas-ya-yei me-la dik-gyfin yit-de-yi- 
ftt. And then they went Some here north 

ft way. 

man-tciu tas-ya-yei me-la dik-g>"uii yi*iidk*a*yi*maii-tcin tas- 
aorosB they want, Rome here Bouth acToss they 

ya-yei me-la dik-gyfin yi-nilk-a->i-dfik-t<?lEi tas-ya-yei me-la 
wentp some here southeftst they went, same 

de-noif-kfit-tcm tas-ya-yei me-la de-no-hoL yit-de-yl-duk-tcm 

aboTe na went away, some from ns northeast 

tas*ya-yei hai-yoi^ a-fin-te kyu-wm-ya-in-yaa na-nan-deL-te 

they Indians when they 

will do, become, 

kjni-wiii-ya-iii-yaii im-nan-deL-te hai-flu 

Indians when they hecoine. And 



went away. TMh way 



defik ai-kiirin-te 

this when it 

way happens 

ma a-na-dit-^en hai-ded 

for we did this, 

them 

dai-doMy-hiufie 

where 

lin hwth 
dog only 



a-tcon-des-ne ke 

He thought, "Well, 

sai-kit-diB un-kya 
He was surprised 



hai-ya-miL-M Lii-wim na-na-ie-yai 
And one of them stayed 

around. 

ki-xAn-oai 

Kix^inai/' 

mit-ta-din 

among. 



na-deL-tse ye 
are living Instead 

tciL-tsan kai-lOw 
he found willows 



hai-ya-miL-fla 

And 

sa-win-den 
they have 
gone." 

hi<ra*iie kUt 

only 



xo-wM tcin-niii-yai a-xoL-tcit-den-ne nu-wfin 

to him he came. He said to him, ^ From you 

hei-yfiii tcit-den-De xfiii-ne*yeutt'-te kfit det 

*^ Yes,^ he said. ^^I am going to talk. This 

time 



xf^n-ne-yeuM^-te xa hwre 

I will talk. Well, I 



det 
this 
era 



mefik 

in 



kl^n-na 
too 



nai- 

wiii 



na-nan^deL-te kflt 

when they 
hecome 

yeutr xfin-ne-yeuw-de 
talk. If I talk 



mit-diL-wa 

then 



do-xo-lin 



ki-ye-din 

again 



kyu-win-ya-in-yan 

Indians 



' And 

ta-na-is-waL-ei 

he threw it out 
of the water. 

ei hai-yo kfln-na kflt a-deu-ne 
it that too said, 

was one 



10 



13 



ya-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan me-nai-lutt^-te Lax k>'n-win-ya*in-yan 
Uv9, Indians I will watch. But Indians 



xfio-nuK?- 

iwiii 



14 



do-x5-wiI-leKliL-te 

will be no more. 



da-xo-fin a-di-ya-te hai-yaL-fin me-is-La-dei tce-min-nin-yot-dei 16 

They will die.' 

hai-ya-miL-to 

And 



he ran up. He drove out a deer* 
hai-yaL ta-na-is-teti-nei loiL 
And he had taken then 

it out 

hire kfin-na kfit do oa-h^i^u* 
^ I also must not 



18 
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wes-tflflfi-hiirftlk hai-yaL-ft& hoi-yo lAh eh a-den-ne hme-cfi 
be Men again." And thai dog itwae said, "I 

k&t de-de mefik kAt na-nai-ya-te tcit-den-ne kya-wili-ya-m- 
here around I am going he taid, ^Indiaiis 

to Uve," 

yan mfiw-lnuf-te. 
I will wateh." 

TRANSLATION. 
The Passing of the KixAnai. 

At Leldiii he grew with one son. He painted the wrists of the 
boy and then buried him. The Eixflnai who used to live there were 
afraid of what he had done and fled. They went away. A white 
bng made medicine. The Elxfinai met at Takimiiidifi ontside of 
the large sweat-house. One of them said, ^We must not go 
away at once. We must leave that which the Indians wiU do." 

Then they made a canoe and went up the river. They landed 
above Medildifi on the opposite side of the river. They painted 
themselves and danced there one night. The next morning they 
danced again. Then they came down landing at Tsemita. They 
danced there all that night. The next day when they had danced 
they dressed themselves and got into the canoe. They headed 
the boat across the river and up stream. Then as they floated 
down, they danced. When they had floated down opposite 
Ifiskdt they approached the shore. Ten times they came up to 
the shore and went back again. Finally landing, they danced 
there that evening and again in the morning. Then they went 
down to Tselftndin where they danced. After dancing the next 
morning, they went up the river and landed close to Tceindlqot- 
din, where they danced that evening. The next morning they 
went down to Meisdiidifi' There they danced one afternoon 
and one morning. Next they moved up to Bald Hill. They 
danced there that day. The next day they danced there again. 
Then it was they lined up facing the northwest. ^^This is the 
dance we will see," they said. 

And then they went away. Some of them went across the 
ocean toward the north. Others went across the ocean to the 
south. Still others went to the southwest. Some went to the 
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world above us. And others went to the northeast. ^^This is 
the way Indians will do when they come. We did it for them," 
said the Elxftnai. 

One of Elxiinai had not gone with the rest. **Let me see 
where the Elxftnai are who were living about here," he thought. 
He was surprised to see only a dog among the willows. He 
came up to him and the dog said, **They have gone away and 
left you." **Yes," said the Eixftnai. *4 am going to talk just 
this once," said the dog, **I am going to live around here and 
watch the Indians. When the Indians come, I will not talk 
again. If I should talk the Indians would be no more. They 
would die." Then the dog ran up the hill and drove a deer out 
of the brush into the river. The Elxfinai threw the deer out of 
the water and then he said, **I shall not be seen again either." 
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xvm. 

The Bpailing of the World* 

Lel-din na-teL-dit-tcwen yi-man-k3ra-wi&-xoi-yan tsfim-mes- 
Leldifi he grew TImankytlwilkxoijan. Women 

2 Lon nax hai To-dt sil-lin-te hai-fin kya-wi&-ya-in-yan na- 
two his were to be. Then Indians were 

wives 

nan-deL-te sil-len miL lit noi-niL-kit hai-y5 nin-nis-an nes- 
to become, then smoke stayed in Those mountains that 

one place. 

4 noi min-nS-djox AL-tsa hai-3ra-miii-fin d5-tcil-wiL-den nin-nis-an 
stand lialf way that far. And he got lonesome. World 

down 

me^ tcit-tes-yai de m^-kai yi-de tcit-tes-yai kftt nin-nis- 
over he went. This on north he went. World 

6 an me&k Le-na-in-di-ya-te sil-len miL fifi-kya tsftm-mes-Lon 
in he got nearly round then he saw woman 

sit-da tin-tcin-hw5n hai-iin tcu-wes-yd hai tsfim-mes-LSn kfit 
sitting goodlooking. Then he liked that woman. 

8 Le-na-in-dl-yai miL tciL-tsan hai tsfim-mes-Ldn y5t en kfin 
He completed then he saw that woman there too. 

the oirouit 

kiit tciL-tsan hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan hai tsis-da-difi hai-fin 
He saw the child the he used to Then 

stay place. 

10 dik-gyftn yi-nftk nin-nis-an n5n-a-din K-ye zftx-xai tcis-tcwen 
here south the worlds edge again a child he made. 

hai-iin xotc kfit win-yen-nei hai-fin yon-e-jri-d&k tsis-ten 
And quite he was able And back of the he lay. 

to stand. fire 

12 a-den-ne Lel-din m&k-ka no-auir-ne-en x5-ka-sa-an-ne yi-man- 
Bomebody ^ Leldiii the fire pit cover on him, across 

said, 

jri-da-tcin tce-il-La-de xa x6-lictc xo-tcin ftl-le sai-kit-din 
from the he is run- *^Come, quick to him take it He was 

north ning along." over." surprised 

*Told by McCann at Hupa, December 1901. 
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to-kya a-xoL-tcit-den-tse da-rfnt-dl-ye hai deox tsis-dai 
to hear him say to hiiD. "Where is he that here stays f" 
hai-yaL-{in a-den-ne da-xwed-na nik-kyii-win-ya-in-yan-ne-en 
And he Haid^ "Why do you " your child used to be 

want himf" 

don mftx-xflii-nai yin-ne-tcii-wiL-tm hai-yaL-M La-ai-ux 
stilt alive in the ipx>und they And really 

have put/' 

a*di*ye no-na-kin-niL-kis xon-ta ye-na-wit-yai hai-ya-hit-djit- 
nnder he put hia hand house he went in. And then 

himself 



fin a-na-dis-loi hit-diit 

girded himself. Then 

wiL-ten hit-djit a-dit-ta 
picked up. Then in hie 

sack 

ye-na-wiL-kait hit-djit 
he went. Then 

tfik-kai-kut yi-na-tciii 
Southfork fjom tb© 

etmk south. 



hai-yo xo-kyu-win-ya-iii-yaii ya-na- 

thal his child he 

t43u-wiL-ten hai-ya-hit-djit-fin yl-rnan 

he put him. And then across 



da-na-dii-mii-Lat na-wil-dit-dal mit- 

he ran down. He ran aloni? 

na-na-wil-Lat dai*dr*xfi]i-iia na-wa-ne 
He ran down. There nobody walked 

around. 

na-nin fifi-kya niL-tcm din-nfin yan-a hat-fixi hai yeu dl- 

Two he saw each other facing sitting. And that over some - 

there 

wftn tcin-mn-yai hit*djit xa-na-wiL-ten hai- 
to it he went. Then he dug ft out. 

hai*yaL-da xon-din no-na-niL-ten hai-yaL-fin 
fire place he put it. And 

yin-ne-nal-Lat niiii*Lfin-dm win-ie xa-a-na- 

Ten times always it did 

tcwin-dai-wiL-ten do-da-xo-a- 

that. And quite the world he spoiled. Would never 

kj'^-wm-ya-m-yan xa don xa*(e-he teon-des-ne 
people. "All tight 



hw6 wU-tcwen* 
thing was made 

ya-hit-djit*(iii 
And then 

dto-xo ki*ye 

again 
di-yau hai-M 



in the ground it ran. 
xotc nin-nis-an 
quite the world 



tin 
die 



mm-m*ne 
it would 
have been 

hai-yairftn kflt 
ABd 



tcit-tes-yai ded 

he went this 



tes-la-ye-xd-lM hai muk-ka tcit-tes-yai 
had gone in a Those after he went. 

boat he saw. 



tcin 

the 
hill 



na-na-wil-La-dei 
he ran down. 



dan-ye*xo-Mn >ii-din-hit 
A while ago they Fmally 
had gone he found. 



10 



12 



14 



let It be he thought, 
that way," 

mfik-kai ji-na-tcin kflt tcit- 
on from the They 

south . 

djic-tan-a-din jn-da- 
Djictafkadiii from 



le 



xot-tu-wai-a- 

Xotawaia- 



*EuphonistiG ezpresBion for a grave. 
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kftt tce-in-La-dei sai-kit-difi kai-kis-de-ke tou-wil-la-le yfi-diil- 
kilt* he ran oat. He saw with KaikiadSke theywera finally 

sorpriBe going along. 

2 hit na-tin-nox-xoi tce-wil-lin-din ye yn-wit-din-hit-fin m^- 
NatinOxoi Toewilindili instead. At last the 

ka-na-dn-wM-a-din tce-il-La-dei sai-kit-difi-fin-kya kftt yi-man 
month of the Klamath he ran down. He was sarpriaed already aeron 

to see 

4 dit-tse-no-nil-la-xdl-lfin hai me-dil hai-yaL-ftfi a-xdii-tdt- 
waa pointed the eanoe. And one 

den-ne yea tc&k-qal hai nin-nis-an tcwin-da-wiL-ten hai-yaL- 
aaid ^Away walks that world spoiled." And 

there one 

6 ftfi a-den-ne d5n-ka-t8it hai-de hirik-kyu-win-ya-in-yan 
he said, ""Wait, this my ehild 

htra-ne te-aoL-tin-te hai-yaL-ftfi Lu-wfin xoi-kya-niL-ten hai- 
only yon will take." And one of took it from him. 

them 

8 ya-hit-djit-fin kfit xon-tcu-wil-lan hit-djit ye-tou-wiL-ten-nei 
And then he painted him. Then he took him in. 

hai-yaL kfit tafi-xen-nei hai-yaL-flfi xo& hai-ya na-des-de-qot 
And they floated And he there tombled aronnd. 

away. himself 

10 tcu-win-tcwu hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn ta-detc xon tcin-nin-yai L6- 
He cried. And then Smaller him came to, 

hawk 

me-we nai-kit-ta kiirLa-xfint tsefik-ka-yan-ait xon-teirtan 
Cotton- Jack-rabbit, Gronnd-sqnirrel, Coyote, 

tail, 

12 nis-tan-ka-kit-tfik-goir§ min-ditc kiL-na-dil miirtcwan-tfiL-tan 
Pine-martin, Wildcat, Wolf, Fox, 

kit-tsai kis-tai-tcwfin hai-ya-miir&n a-den-ne xa doL-ye 
Hawk, Crow. And he said, ^Come, danee, 

14 hirit-tsoi-xai hai-yaL-fin tcit-du-wil-ye kfit hai-yaL-ftn a-x5L- 
my grand- And they danced. And he said 

children." 

tcit-den-ne yen tcit-dil-ye n5-na-nin-An hai nin-nis-an tcwin- 
to them, ^ Way dance he is leaving that the world he 

oyer one 



*Pactah, a village opposite Weitehpee on the east side of the Trinity, 
fin the brush deer." 
t^Rock on sitting.** 
I^Log on runs." 
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da-wtL-ten 

spoiled," 

na-tes-di-yai 
he came bock. 



ye-he 

"Yehel 



is-do 
I wish 



da-x6k-he 
Bome thing 



a-x5-wit-la 

would happen 
to him/* 



hai-yaL-flfi 

And 



a-tcon-des-ne is-do da-xM-htfe-e ki-ye tcit-dil- 
M& thought^ ^ I wish somewhere again danee 



ye no-na-na-fln hai-yaLrfin na-in-dl-yai kai-kis-de-ke hai-yaL- 

I might leave." And he came back (o Kaikisd^ke And 



iin 



hai-ya 
there 



kl-ye U'it-du-wU-ye dl-htt"d eats ai*kit-m*x5-sin 

again waa a dance. Some bears did that. 



hai-yaL-fifi 

And 



des-ne 
thoughts 



nax 
Two 



na-t€8-(H-yai na xo-iL-kut >i-iifik 
he came back across Redwood " South 
creek, 

tcit-dil-ye no-iia-nm-an hai-fm 



dances 



he left. 



Da-wit-dal-hit 
when he came 



a-xoL-teit-den-ne ye-he 
he said, "Yehe 



Then 

it- do 

I wish 



kai-te tcon- 
along it he 

will be," 

yeu yi-da-tcin 
way from the 
off north 

da'x5k*he a-x6- 

something would 



wit-la hai tm-xe-neuw' tso-yoL-tel a-xoL-tciii ye-he xa xon-na 8 
happen who spoke the Gull he told, "Yehel come for 

to him curse J' him 



no-a-diii-xauii^ 


xoii-tcit-deii-ne hai-ya- miL-to kiit xon-na no- 


lay yourself 
down," 


he said* And for him she 



a-din-uin-xan da-xwed-dik-kya a-tcin-te yo sai-kit*din*iln-kya 10 

placed herself. How ah© looked there. He saw with 

surprise 

tsis-sfix-xfta hai-yaL-fin xoik*kya-tcin yi-nftk no-na-du-wiii-taL 

lying there. And from her south he stepped away. 



hai-yairM nis-satc na-wit-dal miL a-tcon-des-ne xoL-neuw-te 12 
And little ways he went then he thought, *^Lret me He 

with her, 

mfix-xfin-natiM^-daL-te bai-M tftt xoL-tcin-nes-teu mil* La-ai*iix 
bftvixig gratified myself I Then with her be lay then really 

wUl go bQ£k.» 



a-de-xoL-kit 

she caught him 
against herself. 

din-te-e-iMu 

unconsoious 



La-ai-ux ^i-man xoL-ta-na-wil-Lat 

Really across with him she went. 



miL xa-na-xo-iL-tiitc 

then she kept lifting 
Mm out. 



xo-dje-e-it- 

He became 



14 
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TRANSLATION. 
The Spoiling of the World. 

Tlmankynwifixoiyan* and the two women who were to be his 
wives grew at Leldifi. When the time was near for Indians 
to appear upon the earth the smoke which was a token of their 
coming whs seen. It hnng along on the mountains as far down 
as those which etand in the middle of the world. Yimankyawin- 
xoiyan got lonesome and started to travel over the world. He 
went down this way through Hupa toward the north. When he 
had travelled nearly around the world he saw a handsome woman 
living there. He liked her. Finishing his journey he came 
back where he used to live and saw his wives and his child. 

Then he went away to the world's edge toward the south 
where the handsome woman lived and became the father of a 
son. When the child was large enough to stand, his father 
told him to lie down back of the fire. Someone called out, ^^A 
Southfork man is running along from the north on the other 
side. He has the cover of the fire-pit on his head."t *^ Quick, 
take the boat over to him,'' Yimank3ruwinxoiyan said. He was 
surprised to hear the stranger asking, ^* Where is the one who 
lives here! " " Why, what do you wantT " they asked him. " Your 
child they have put in the ground still alive," said the messenger. 
Immediately Yimankyuwi&xoiyan put his hand under himself 
and got up. He went into the house and girded himself. 

Picking up his child he put him in his sack and crossed over. 
He ran down Southfork creek to Leldin. There was no one 
to be seen walking about. He saw his former wives sitting 
facing each other. He went to that something (grave) which 
had been made. He dug out the child and put it by the fire. It 
ran into the grave again. He dug in out ten times and it ran 
back each time. It quite spoiled the world. People would never 
have died but for that. "Well, let it be that way," thought 
Yimankyuwinxoiyan . 

* YimankTilwifizoiyan, ^Old-man-aoroBs" is said to be the same as 
Yimanttlwifiyai. 

t It is customary for those who have toached a corpse to cover their 
heads lest the world be spoiled. 
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Then h© started down toward Hupa after the Exfinai who 
had fled. He went on foot following those who had gone in 
a boat. When he came down the hill to Djietanadin he fonnd 
they had been gone some time. He ran on to the month of 
the Trinity. He was snrprised to see from there that they 
were passing Kaikisdeke. He passed Natinoxoi Tcewilindin 
and at last ran down to the mouth of the Klamath. There he 
saw the Kixfinai dancing in a boat which was headed across 
the ocean. One of them said, **Way over there is walking the 
one who spoiled the world." "Wait," called Ylmankyiiwin- 
xoiyan, "only take my child," One of them took the child 
from him, and having painted it, put it into the boat. Then 
they went away. 

YimankjiiwiBxoiyan tumbled about on the sand in his grief 
and cried. Then Smaller hawk» Cotton-tail ^ Jack- rabbit. Ground- 
squirrel, Pine-martin, Coyote, Wildcat, Wolf, Fox, Hawk, 
and Crow came to him. "Come dance, my grandchUdren," 
said Yimankyiiwihxoiyan. And they danced. Then some- 
one said to the others, "Way over there, that one who 
spoUed the world is leaving a dance." "Ye-he!" he exclaimed, 
"I wish something would happen to him." Yimankyiiwiu- 
xoi^-an went back. "I wish I had left dances for them at other 
places," he thought. He came back and arranged another 
dance. Some bears danced this time. He came back across 
Redwood creek and thought to go south. There he left 
two more dances. Then someone who was living way to the 
north said, " I wish something would happen to that one who did 
wrong." Finally he told TsoyoLtel to go and lie in the trail 
to tempt Yimankyuwinxoiyan.* She did as she was told. 
Yiniankj'uwinxoiyan was surprised to see her lying there but he 
walked on by her toward the south. Yielding to temptation he 
returned to her. Immediately she caaght him against her breast 
and went with him through the water back across the ocean. 
As often as he became unconcious she held his head above water 
for him to recover. 



•Compare p. 132 and footnote. In the former case the immortal beings 
wished to prevent the Indians' renewing their youth and becoming immortal. 
In this case they wiehed to prevent their securing the dances which are the 
peculiar possessions of the immortais. 
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XIX. 

0/ tie Jmmpmg Damee* 

^K i^i^-wi^-Tm-iii-jaii kf-xftn-nai al-len hai-ftfi hai 
""Sfci* fcfc* Klxtefti WM Then tkU 

beeomiiig. 

wftn-na-i-ym kftt dea-xa- 
ha worked on it. The time 




sis-lin-te La meteL-xa La-djes 

bewMto One he finiahed ereirdAT 
heemiA. 



^lirm-jnU «SK4?«-wit-jan Lax teit-te-te-tewit hai kia-sea-qot 
fML wiifcMteainc w heeompleted that heed-dieaa. 

queUy the measnie 

jttk->«k Wl *i-»a-xd-w»-t8an da-xo-to-a-tcit-yau xo-win-sen 
vaii ^«ae Ml longer That he wm deed they aU 

*T* thon^t. 

jmi^>«^ afciii-iiWtio-xo-miL na-in-di-yai Lax hwe-efi na-x5ir- 
flMtt •A»r » «»• J» «fflie baek. « Jnat I to teU you 

:«>o*4a iA4-4e aauir-di-yai xa-a-iL-in-te hai-yo yin-nftk-kflt- 
rib* le«eback. That way he there up-river on the 
will do 

^^ IM4 sjfc-iiMt^ijai-ke-xauif-din hai-yot sa-ftn-te hai kin-ai- 
>^^ \1fc» *nt|^eatinc plaee that will be. That pipe 

;^*a %<4 uilc-^^d na-sa-fin-te yo kftn hai tcit-dil-ye hai 

.^tm ^mmmg*i wiU lie. There too the dance; that 

;^«tfi ^^ :»"itt-^ dik-gyfin hai-yot ki-xfin-nai-ta-din hai 

^ %Ulth» here. Over there Klxihiai world the 

'^ i>«i,m4 ^ ta^MH NowiMiher 1901, by Senaxon. 

»a. %«i-.^ ■•^ r^^p^m^fd by the priest while preparing the gronnd 
^^i^x ** ^iNK^iw^ '•'•■^i i* ^^ Jamping Dance at TakimiLdifi. He is 
^^^,;„^ ;k M. *M«^ ^ % woman. The stones and sticks are removed, 
ih^ . ^v*^ <«w«^ -*MiMk t^ s^wO^red roots of Leptotaenia Califomioa over the 
,x^.^ ^ ^ ^.fc^*> -^ >ifc*i*n» *w to stand. The formula is repeated as the 
X.VV V xw*^^- ^"^ '•****** *>^ »o* drink water during the ten days of 
.V ^ vx> ^ '*»i.^'4h* .i^nAMftary daily bath in the river or otherwise it 
s, . ^ w '^ '•i»^'*»4^ <^ ^ the dance until the ceremony is completed 
^ ^ ^^ ^-^Hrt^^lA thjily with charred Leptotaenia root beginning 
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a-iL-eii-ka hai teit-dil-ye dik-gyfm hai-yuk sa-fin-te hai kl- 
way the J that dance here that way it will b^e. The Kl- 

do it 

xfin-nai-ta-dio a-iL-en-ba hai tcit-dii-wil-ye-te hai do-wCin* 
x^nai world way that they will dance /^ He must 

xfin-ne-yeufi^-he-ne hai j^-na-tciii xot-dan-tce hai-ye wAn 

not talk about the one from the blows. Those about 

»outh 

min-Lln xot-dan*tce hai yi-dftk xot-daa* 
ten winds which down blow* 

xot-da-na-kyu-we-sin-tee-te hai en k}^- 

yoQ will blow down. That it ie 

do-xot-dan-tce hai-ye xot-da-na-we-sin- 
never blows. That you will blow down* 



xfin-ne-yeuw^-ne hai 

he must talk the 

tee hai-ye dDs-g^^ 

This here 

win - y a - in- y an- ta- tein 
Indian world 



-te kyii'wia-ya-in-jan te-di-yfln-te hai-de mfik*k11t xot-da- 
The people will live to this on them blows, 

old age 

kyu'wes-tce hai-ya-miL-un mux'Xa-tce-xo*len te^-it-tsit hai 
And incense root he always That 

pounds, 
mejik tcit-te-im-mU. 

on he Bcatters. 

TRANSLATION. 

A Formula of the Jumping Dance. 

When that Indian was becoming a Kixfmai he worked making 
kiseaqot. He worked on them every day. He finished one each 
day without eating, so quickly he made them. They did not see 
him any longer. They thought he was dead. 

Then after a while he came back. "I jast came back to tell 
you what it is they will do up the river on the bank. That will 
be the place for eating the acorn soup. The pipe will lie buried 
there. That dance too will be held here. The way they do over 
in the Kixunai world; that way they will make the dance here. 
In the way of the Kixllnai world they will dance.'* He, the 
priest, must not talk about the wind that blows from the south. 
He must talk about the ten winds which blow down from the 
world above. These will blow down here. Ye winds which 
never blow in the Indian world, blow down here. People will 
live to old age if they blow on them. He always pounds 
incense and scatters it there. 
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XX. 

Daily Prayer of the Priest at the Jumping Dance* 

nais-xfin-te AL-kyo-we-difi nin-nis-an me^ a-ne-en do- 
There will be ererywhere world in. Clonds 
tanshine used to be 



2 na-xo8-dil-le-te 
will be no more. 



a-tifi nin-eL 
Ereiy- that is 
thing 



xotc 
good 



na-na8*de£rte 
will beeome. 



Good 



kya-wi-yftl na-teL-ditc-tcwin-te hai miL x5tc na-nas-delrte 
food wiU grow agmin. That with weU they will Ure. 

4 hai-ded din-tca-ne-en kya-wifi-ya-in-yan do-na-xos-dil-le-te 
These siok used to be people will be no more. 

hai miL din-tca-ne-en miL ta-nai-kyu-wes-sin-tce-te hai kyu- 
That with siok need to be with blow out to sea with yon, that 

6 win-ya-in-yan miL din-tca-ne-en 
people with siok nsed to be. 



TRANSLATION. 

The Prayer of Priest at the Jumping Dance. 

It will be pleasant weather everywhere in the world. The 
clouds which used to be, will be no more. Everything will be 
as it should be. The good food will come again; it will grow 
again. By means of it the people will live happily. This sick- 
ness which the people used to have they will have no more. This 
that the people used to be sick with, blow out to sea with you, 
O, wind. 



*Told at Hupa, Noyember 1901, by SeDazon. 

This prayer is nttered by the priest each day as he sits before the 
dancers daring the Jumping Dance. 
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Origin of the Jumping Dance,^ 



ta-kim-miL-dm e-nan kyu*wm-ya-in-yaTi*ne-en H-xftn-nai 
At TakimiLdi& i% was, an Indian used ta be, Klxllnai 

tsis-leo-ne tcit-dU-ye tcu-wes-yo hai-fifi nik-kyaox na-e-I*ya 2 
became. Banoeii he liked. And much it used to 

ram^ 

miL a-den-ne xa doL-ye tca-da nik-kyaax nan-ya hai-lin 
then hd said, "Comei danoe. Too much it rains." And 



nin-nis-an metik tcit-tee-yai tcit-dil*ye en xa-teii-en 
world over he went. Dance it he looked 

was for. 

yu-wit'difi-hit nin-nis-an meiik Le*na-in-di-yai 

finally world around he e noire led, 

tsan tcit-dil-ye dik-gyun nd-hoL yit'de-yl'duk 
saw dance here from us northeast. 



hai'fin 

And 



bai'Un tciL- 

And he 

miii-Ltan-xoi 6 

Ten places 



niL-ne-djax tcit-dil-ye hai wes-yo teit-den-ne 

near they danced. *^That I like/' he said, 

together 



na-in-di-ya-hit 
When he got back 



a-den-ne xa d5L-ye 
he saidf **€omef dance. 



xa-a-^in-te 

That way 
will do it 



dik-gyiiB kyu-win-ya-in-yan 
here Indiana, 



hte?e-en kflt te-se-ya-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan dik-gyfin mea- 
I am going away, Indians here if 

na-hmL-de xa-a-win-ne-liL-te La-a tsiim-mes-ti5n no-na-niir lo 

their time that will be done*" Only woman lit 



ten hai-ye xo-wiL-tcweL-te La xo-is-dai hai xo-is-dai yit-de-e 
left who is to fix the place; one man, '^That man north 

tcit-tn-win-na-liii^iL-te tcit-den-ne hai tsiim-mes-Lon yi-n^k-a 12 

will go/' he said. "That woman sonth 

tS-win-na-hi^iL-te bai-ye xo-wiL-tcweL-te dik-gyftn &L-tsa 
will go. He who fixes the place here this far 



*Told at Hnpa, November 1901, by McCann. This is apparently another 
form of the formnla told by Senaxon which is given above. The narrator 
called it one of his choicest stories, but said nothing of its ceremonial use. 
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no-win-na-htriii-te tcit-den-ne dik-gyftn no-hoL yit-de-yi-dftk 

will go," he said. Here from as northeMl 

2 ye na-wa-ye hai tcit-dil-ye win-te tcu-wes-yS hai-An min- 

in- he went. That danoe . all the he likes. And after 

stead time 

ne-dj5-x5-miL na-x5-wes-t8an kaufr-kyu-wim-me* xon-na kin-ta 
a time he was fonnd among the redwoods his eyes below 

4 Ln-hwin hai-fin hai xon x5-wit-dil-lau-miLrftn-^e hai-yaL-dn 
black, beoanse he dressed ap often. And 

a-den-ne de-dotr hira-ne na-hirdL-tsaii tcit-du-wil-ye-liL-te 
he said, ^ This time only yon see me. There will be danee 

6 ta-kim-miirdin mik-kin yi-niik noi-wiL-kil-liL-te hai en hai 
atTakimiLdift. Base of south it will be foggy. That is the 
the mountain plaee 

na-teair-in-iL-te hai-3r&k a-win-ne-liL-te meu-na-h«ril miL hai- 
I will look back That way it will be. The time eomee then thai 
from. 

8 yUk ai-kyu-wil-lel-liL-te La-xd xa-a-^in-te hai hi0e*hicdn-nis-fe 
way they will do. Always he will do the my body 

that one 

xoi-kydn min-ya-te hai-fin An-Ld&-xoi-din-miL mefi-na-sit-tan 
his mind will come Then from everywhere woodpecker 

to." head-dress 

10 x5-wiin tcin-ne-il-luti' hai-yaL-iin hai xon x5-meu-na-8it-tan 
to him they always And his woodpecker head- 

brought, own dress 

ye tce-il-Iutt' hai-ya-hit-djit-M hai kis-sea-qdt k&h La dje-lo 
in- he always And then the kiseaqOt too, one djelO 

stead took out. 

12 x6-w<m tcin-ne-u-wuM> hai-iin d6-tce-auM> hai xon-xwe h«ra-ne 
to him they always And he neyer took that, his own only 

brought. out 

tce-il-luu^ hai-iin min-ne-djo-xo-miL a-den-ne do hira-w&fi nu- 
he used to And after a time he said, ^ Don't to me bring 

take out. 

14 wit-lai-he kiin-na Liin htt'e-hie^e min-ne-dj5-x5-miL dil-lea-x6tc 
them. Too plenty I have. After a time deer-skin 

x6-w<in tcin-tel-lai hai en do-xa-auir-ne-x6-x5-lin hai 
to him they brought. ^That it is 1 won't do that. This 

16 ht€a-ne don hai-ded hwe ai-kynir-en hai htra-ne d5n iuir-yo 
only this mine I will do. This only I like. 

* There is an isolated group of redwoods on the mountain-side opposite 
Takimii/difi. 
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do-yg-lun-te hai-ded kiL-La-xfln mit-tcit-dil-ye kyu-wirt-ya-in- 

They will quit this deer its dance. IndiatiA 



yan 



don 



wes*yo 

I like." 



hai- 



htra-ne ai-kiL-ia*te hai-ded hM^a-ne 

only thia will do. This only 

yairfin dik-gj'fiii yit-de-yivmaii-tcin tcit-tes-yai sai-kit-diD-to- 
And here north across he went. He was enrprised 

kya La hira-ne ye-tcu-win-ya do-wes-yo tcit-den-ne La hw^a* 
k) one© only they came in. "I don't he said, "once only 

lee like it," 

ye-tcu-win-yai* hai hw^ nai-ya-din a-#en-ka ye a-ifin-te 

they come in/' The I live place the way instead they 

they do 

ye'tcin-nautf hai-yaL-M dik-gy4n 
they will And hero 

eome in. 

kl-ye tcin-nm-ya-hit fin-kya 

when he had gone he saw 
do-wes-yo tcit-den-ne 
^I don't he said. 

Ilk© it," 

fin-Ldn-xwed-din xo tcin-niii-ya-win-fe hai-ya 
everywhere in vain he always came. There 



ne 



hai 



inin*Ltin*dm 

Ten times 



yl-nfik-a-yi-d(ik 

southeast 
hira-ne ye-tcu-win-ya 

only they ceune in. 



agam 



will do. 

no-hoL 
from OS 

kl-ye na-dig 

again twice 
do-teu-wes-yo 
He did not like it 



na-wa-ye 



he goes 
around 



hai 

that 



ta-kim-miL'din tcit-dil-ye win-fe tcu-wes-yo. 
TakimiLdifi dance always. Be likes it. 



10 



TBANSLATION. 

Origin of the Jumping Dance, 1f 

It was at TakimiLdin the Indian who became Elr&nai used 
to live. He liked dances. When it rained much he used to say, 
"Come, let's dance, I don't like heavy rains." He went over the 
world looking at dances. Finally he went around the world. 
.Over here northeast from os he saw a dance. They danced ten 
places near together. **I like that/' he said. When he got back 
he said, "Come, let's dance. This is the way Indians will do 

*By "they come in," a eingle performance of the dance is meant* 
t Compare Powers' version in Contribntions to North American Ethno- 
logy* Vol. iit, p. 80. The author feels like apologising on behalf of himself 
and his Indian inforniantti for the tamenesa of the fonn here given as 
eompared with that produced by Mr* Powers and the Indian Agent. 
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here. I am going away. If Indians want to dance they will do 
it this way." He left directions that one woman and one man 
should fix the place. *^The man will go north/' he said, ^the 
woman will go south." *^The one who fixes the place will go 
this far," he said. 

Here toward the northeast from us, he went to live where 
they always have the dance which he likes. After a time they 
found him among the redwoods. So often he had dressed for the 
dance his face had become black below the eyes. ^ This time only 
you will see me," he said. *^ When there is a dance at Takimiiidin 
it will be foggy along the base of the mountain toward the south. 
That is the place I will look from. This way it will be when the 
time comes. This way they will do. Whoever will do that will 
always think of me." 

At every place woodpecker head-dresses they used to bring 
him, but he always took out his own. They always brought 
him the kiseaq5t in a storage basket. He never took that, he 
always took out his own. After a while he said to them, ^ Don't 
bring them to me. I have plenty of my own." After a while they 
brought mounted deer-skins to him. **I won't do that way," he 
said. "This only will be mine. Only this one I like. The 
Indians will quit this deer dance, only this one they will practise. 
Only this one I like." 

Here across the ocean to the north he went. He was surprised 
to see they danced only once. "I don't like it," he said, "when 
they dance but once. Where I live it will be ten times that they 
will dance." When he had gone from us southeast he saw only 
twice they danced. "I don't like it," he said. He did not like 
it wherever he went. He always comes to the Takimiiidin dance. 
He likes that. 
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xxn. 

Wormula of the Acorn Feast,* 

fln-Lun-xwed-dm nin-nis-an meflk til*tewm-ne-en dik-gyfin 
Everywhere world over used to grow here 

na-no-di-ya kyu-win-ya-in-yan do-Lan yu*wm-j'fm-hi<T&o-te 

let it cotoe People little mnat eat. 

do-Lan tcu*wi-yfin'iJ'he tm-ye Lan tnu-wifL-yfln-sil-leii-te 

Little even if he eat as if mnoh lie eats it eeems. 

ki-yautct do-yit-dit'te-wil-le-te fin-Lun-xoi-hwa-fin-^e dik-gyto 
Birds muBt not like it. E^ery kind here 

y© na-oo-di-ya hai niD-ms-an medk til-tcwin-ne-en. 

let it come that the world on uied to grow. 

TKANSLATION. 

Formula of the Aeom Femt, 

Whatever has grown any where in the world in time past let 
it come back here. The people must eat but little. If one eats 
but little he shall feel as if he had eaten ranch. Birds must not 
like the food. Let every kind come back here which used to 
grow in the world. 



xxm. 

FGrmula used at the Tcexdltcwe Roeks.f 

na*xoL-tM na-xoL-tM do-wes-yo n&n-xos-tifi. 
Let it get Lei it get I don't like frost, 

toft* soft. 



*Tliis fonnula is repeated after the feast is eaten and the people havo 
gone away. The priest repeats it while standing close over the fire which is 
renewed to consume the remaina of the feast. See Life and Gtiltare of the 
Hnpa, pp. 80, il. 

tTold at Hnpa Deoemher 1901, by Senaxon, Said by the priest while 
bathing the TcexOltcwe rocks with incense root, Leptotaenia Cali/omica^ 
and warm water. Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. SO. 
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XXIV. 

Formula of the Spring Donee* 

ftn-Lfin-xwed-xS-flfi-te me-ya-kyfi-wiL-tel Lfi-wftfi me-kyu- 
Ererybody sang. One of them 

2 wiii-tu niB-satc-xo-luir na-dil-le-lei hai-jraL do-tc5-wil-lftfi hai- 
Mng. A little way it went back. And he stopped. And 

yaL na-Lu-wfin me-kyn-wiL-ta hai-yaL nis-Batc-xo-lntr nas-dil- 
another one sang. And a little way it went 

4 len-nei hai dafi me-kyu-wiL-tii mit-tis-difi da-na-dfi-wit-3ra-yei 
hack. That awhile he sang farther it went baek. 

ago 

hai-yaii-Afi ki-ye Lu-wftn me-kya-wiL-ta nis-satc-diik da-na-du- 
And again one of sang a song. Little way it went 

them 

6 wit-ya-yei tak-kfin me-kyu-wiL-tu hai-yaL-ftii xa nin me- 
back. Three of sang. And, ^Come, yon 

them 

kiL-te no-nin-An-hit ftii-kya nis-satc-tce-xo-lntr nas-dil-len-ne 
f ing.'^t When he he saw a little way it had gone hack, 

finished 

8 difi-kin me-kyu-wiL-ta hai-yaL-ft& hai deox me-niL-tcwit miL 
Four sang. And that here he pnt aside then 

na-Lu-wftn me-k3ru-wiL-tu hai-ya-miL tcw5-la-ne me-kyu- 
another one sang. And five had 

10 wiii-tu hai-yaii-An na-neL-in hai-y5 kit-tcint hai-yaL ne-satc- 
snng. And he looked that sickness. And a little 

at it 

tce-x6-luw na-at-lu-e-x6-lan hai-ye-x6 x6-lfin a-dl-ya-teL 
way it had gone back. That way he found it wonld do. 

ont 

12 hai-yaL ki-ye me-ky^-wiL-tu hai-ya-miL xos-tftn me-kyu- 
And again he sang. And six had 

wiL-tu hai-yaL-fin na-neL-en sai-kit-din nis-satc-tce-xd-liiir 
sung. And he looked. He saw a little way 

*Told at Hnpa, December 1901, by Senaxon. 

This formula is repeated by the priest while he collects the bark used 
for the fire of the dance. He goes alone, or with a virgin, to the mountain- 
side west of the TakimiLdili, setting out in the middle of the afternoon and 
returning sfter dark. 

tThe speaker was probably Tlmanttlwifiyai. Bee p. 127. 
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nas-dil-len-ne-x64ftn ye-nes-git klit-xo-lflii xa-a-dn-teL xos-tftn 

it had gone b&ok he It was afraid. That it will do* Six 



fotmd out. 












me-kyn-wiirtu 


kl*ye 


na-Lu-wtn 


tl-ye 


me-kyii~wiL-tu 


hai- 




Again 


another one 


again 


Bang. 


And 



yaL x6-kit-dm me-kyu-wiD-tl hai-yaL nis-satc-din na-dil4e-lei 
seven had anng. And a littlo way it had gone 

back. 

a-dS-win-nel- 
he aaidf 



ye-nu*wil-gil-lil 
It kept getting 



afraid of 



hai-yo me-kyu-wiL-tel 

that singing. 



hai-yaL 

And 



111 nis-satc'tce-xo-luw? nas-dil-len-oe hai-yaL*M kl-ye na-m- 
a little way it has gone back. And again another 

wfin me-kjii'wiL-tu hai-yaL ke-nim-min me-kyii-wii.-tu hai- 
one Bang. And eight had sung* 

yaL-M kl-ye na-Lu-wliii me-kyfi-wiLrtu hai-ya-miL mfik-kos- 
And again another sang. And nine 

tan- win me*k>Ti-wiL*tu miL na-oeL-en sai-kit-dio-uo-kya nis- 

had sung. When he looked, he naw with surprise a 

Batc-tce-xo'luwj nas-dil-len-ne-xo'lfin hai-ya-miL yo ke-nin-eL 

it had gone back. And those leaned up 



little way 

hai tcwitc 
the wood . 

hit-djit-fiu 



kftt hai 

The 



min-Lfin-diii me-k>ni-wiL-tu miL hai-ya- 
tenih he had sung when then 



kat 



hai 
that 



min-nat 
around 



hai-ya-hit-djit-fin hai-yo 

And then that 

'** hai-ya-hit-djit-flo k!-ye 
And then again 



tcwitc 
wood 



na-La 

another 



no-nm-tan 
he put it on* 
Le-na-neL-no' 
he stood up 

me-kyii-wiL-til hai miL xoii min-nat tcit-tes-yai hai-M min- 

sang. That with &re around they went. And 

Lfin-din yis-xan-nei hai-y5 Le-na-lfiio tcwo-la-din yis-xan-nei 

ten days; that he built fire five days; 

hai-yo tcit-dil-ye kM tcwo-la-din jis-xan-nei xo-dj6x da-xok 
that they danced too five days. Really bad way 



do-tce-xiin-neuw 
he never talks. 



hai'ya-hit*djit-dn 

And theii 



kfit do-tco-wil-lan-nei 
they stopped. 

min-Lfin-din yis-xan-nei miL na-neL-en hai-yo kit-tcint 

Ten days when he looked that sickness 

fln-/e-ne-en nin-nig-an me^k sai-kit-din-fin-kya do-na- 

nsed to be seen world in he saw with surprise was 

*A large block of wood is placed in the middle against which many 
pieces of bark are leaned. 



10 



12 



li 



16 



18 
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xo-len-ne na-is-dan-we-a-xo-lAfi kftt xa-a-win-neL-te kyn- 
gone. It had melted away. ^ This way it will be 

win-ya-in-yan na-nan-delrde hai-ydx a-den-de ye-nes-git-te 
Indiana when they eome. This way if he ainga it will be 

afraid. 

hai-y5x a-kyfi-wil-lel-liii-te hai-yaL na-hw5n-^x na-na-wit-diii-te 
Thia way it will do. And good the peap^ will 

liTe again." 



TRANSLATION. 
Fammla of ike Spring Dance. 

Everybody sang a song. One of them sang a song. The 
dond of disease went back a little way. He stopped and another 
sang a song. It went back a little way. While he was singing 
it went farther back. Again one of them sang a song and it 
went back a little way. Three of them had snng. ^Come, you 
sing.'' When he had snng he saw it had gone back a little way. 
Four had snng. When he had finished that song another one 
sang. And when he looked he saw it had gone back a little way. 
He found out it would do that way. Six had sung. Again 
another one sang. Seven had sung. It had gone back a littte 
way, it was afraid of that one's singing. ^A little way it has 
gon^ back," he said. Again another sang. Eight had sung. 
Again another one sang. Nine had sung. He was surprised to 
see it had gone back a little way. 

The sticks of wood were leaning up. Then when the tenth on 
had sung he put the stick in the fire and leaned the bark around 
it. Then they sang another song and danced, circling around the 
fire. The ceremony lasted ten days. Five days the priest built 
the fire and five days they danced. He carefully avoided saying 
anything wrong. When they stopped after ten days, he looked. 
He was surprised to see that the sickness which had been in the 
world had gone . It had melted away. ^ This way it will be when 
Indians become. If they sing this way it will be afraid. If 
they dance around the fire this way the people will live happily 
again." 
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XXV. 

Origin of the KinaL(Mfi Dance, ^ 



yi-raan-tu-win-yai 
Ylmantiiwinyai 



Eels 

deD>ne 
Iser, 



xo-tse hiL 
his both 

daughter 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne 

He said to her» 



no-ua-nin-deL 
lived there. 



da-tce-it-da 

He always 
ashed. 



uncle 
hai*yaL 
cany And 
them. 



tce-e-xauM^ a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kiL-na Lan a-xoL-tcit- 

he always He said to her» "Cook many." He said to 

caught. 

nit-tai xo-tcin kit-tin-en-ne liai-yaL kiit kit-te-u-wuw- 
to him carry them." And she used to 



hw^i 



yi'man-tii-wm-yai xon-ta 
Ylinantflwifiyai house 



ya-a-wuw' da-tcit-de- 
used to He used to 
carry. 



il-Lat xon-nin-din hai tcin-nm-ya-teL-dm hai-ya uo-u-wuw 
mn ahead of her. The she waa going place theie he put down 

hai xon-ta tai'k>^w kun-na hai-yaL ke-i-yan 

the house, sweathouse too. And he used 

to eat. 

it-dautf mih xon kftn Wit ya-na-ke-u-wuii? 
always then he too used to pack up. 

went home 



hai-yaL 


na 


-te- 


And 




she 


mil. da- 


na- 


de» 


Then 


he 


ran 



il-Lat xon-ta xo-tsit-da da-na-sa-an hai-yaL xon-nin-din na-ne- 8 

backi house on his head Bitting. And ahead of her he used 



it-wuw 


xa-a-xoi-il-la 


a-xoL-teit-den-ne do yi-ddk tcit-tes-int 


to carry 
it back. 


Always he did 
that. 


He told her, *^ Don't look up." 



hai-yaL-fin min-ne-djo-xo-miL teit-teii-in-Mt fiii-kya yeii daox la 

And after a time when she she saw on upper 

looked up traii 

*Told at Hiipa, June IMl, by Robinson Shoemaker, a man about 30 
years of age. His father and mother, both quite old, are unusually well 
supplied with myths and formulas, 

KiuaLdiin means a girl who is undergoing her first menstruation. 
Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 53. 

A story similar to this is told of Coyote. 

tThe third person ib used here in a prohibition of general application 
•0 also in pp. ]35, 1. 3; 150, 1. 2. 
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yin-ndk xon-ta tce-wel-le hai-yaL-Aii kftt kin-nifk-ifi-hit kflt 
south house someone And when she eame 

oarrying along. with the load, 

2 xon-ta sa-fifi hai-yaL-ftn kftt kyu-wifi-yan hai-yaL-ftfi na-tes- 
house was And he ate. And she had 

there. 

di-ya-yei miL kfit jri-man-ta-wiii-yai ya-na-kifi-en hai-yaii-dn 
gone home then Ytmantflwiflyai packed up. And 

i na-in-di-ya-hit a-den-ne hwe e-na& yi-dftk tei-en hai-dn 
when she got she said, ^I it was up Hooked and 

home 

dAii-htro-5t0 daox yin-nftk xon-ta toe-wel-Iei hai-yaL-ftik yi- 
somebody upper south house was eanying And 

trail along." 

man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne da-xo-ye na-ten-in-xo-lan yon din- 
Ylmantflwiftyai said, ^ Wrong you looked it was. Baek of 

the house 

nftfi nin-tsa seL-waL-te hai-yaL-Afi kin-naL-dftn-tse tcu- 
ftMing sit down. I am going And kinauliifi stiek he 

to shake stick." 

8 towen dftfi-hwe-6 eh do-tod-xoL-tsis hai-yaL wil-weL-miL 
made. Nobody it was he saw. And after ni^ 

ftik-kya xS-iit-wil-siL-tse ye-xo-ta-an xo-wit-tae xon-ta meAk 
he heard heary footsteps. They ran in. It was house inside. 

crowded 

10 yis-xan tciL-waL-^x yis-xftn-hit da-diL-Lan tcin-^nifi-yai 
Until they danced. Next night more came, 

morning 

yis-xAn-din-difi-hit da-diirLan tcin-nin-yai min-uftn-din yis- 
Nezt ni|^t after that more came. Ten 

12 xan-nei miL do-ye-na-wit-yai mit-dai miL mAx-xa-toe-xo-len 
days after he did not come in. Outside from incense root 

de-de-iL-kas kin-ne-so-yiin-te toit-den-ne xo-Lfik-kai tes-yai 
he threw into **Maj yon grow he said. Dawn it came 

the lire. to be men.* 

14 miL do-ya-xoL-tsan hai ye-tou-win-yai no-nin-an nuL tsim-ma- 
then he did not see them. He came in. They stopped then 

dancing 

na-xo-win-sen xon-ta mefik me-na-k3ra-wiL-tn no-nin-an 
the noijii' flopped house inside. He sang again. He stepped. 

16 min-t^t-da hai me-na-k^-u-wiL-tu xoL-yai-wiL-kit-dei de-noir- 
InthefSDcke- they sang again. The fog took beraw^y. To the 

h<ae 
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kftt-tcm xai-xos-ten-nei ded-de-xoi^ kflt tciL-wal-lei kin-nai*- 

world it took her up. Eight now thej are KinaL- 

above dancing* 



dfin win-fe tcis-len-nei hai*ya 

dM always ahe became. There 

[tee-iL-wal hit-djit e- it-da 
thej dance then they always 
stop. 



Lax tciL-waL-win-^e de-xu-ta 

they always dance, Here 



TRANSLATION, 



Origin of the KinaLdiln Danet. 

Yimantiiwmyai and his daughter lived by themselves. H« 
used to fish for eels and when he had canght some he would say to 
his daughter, '*Cook plenty of them and carrj^ them to your 
nnele," When she had gone with them Yimantuwinyai would 
take the house on his head and, by following a trail higher up 
on the mountain, run ahead and place it where the imaginary 
uncle was supposed to live. He would also bring the sweat- 
house. He used to eat the eels himself.* After his daughter had 
started baek he would take the house on his head again and run 
back, 80 thafc on her arrival she found it as she had left it. 

He nsed to tell her not to look up as she was carrying the 
eels, but one time she did look up and saw someone carrying a 
house along the upper trail. When she got to the place, the 
house was there. Yimantuwinyai ate the eels as usual. When 
his daughter had gone home he took up the house and carried it 
back. When the girl got home she said, "I looked up and saw 
someone was carr>4ug a house along the upper trail toward the 
south/' "It was wrong for you to look/' said Yimantuwinyai, 
'*sit down facing the back of the house. I am going to shake a 
stick." He made a kinaLdM dance sti<;k. He saw no one, but 
after eight- fall he heard the sound of many feet. The 
invisible people ran in until the house was crowded. They 
danced till morning. The next night more people came and the 



*For other devices employed by YImanttlwiliyai to gratify his greed, 
compare pp. 129, 130. 
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night after still more. After the tenth night they ceased danc- 
ing. Standing outside Timantuwinyai threw incense root into 
the fire pra3ring, "May you live to be men." 

When it was dawn he did not see them. He went into the 
house. When they ceased dancing the noise stopped in the house. 
He sang again and stopped. The invisible ones sang in 
the smoke-hole. A cloud enveloped her and took her away. 
They took the girl with them to the world above. They are 
dancing there now. The girl became a perpetual kinaiidfin. 
They always dance there; only when the Hupa dance here they 
stop up there. 
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XXVI. 
IHreciwiu and Fommht for the Brush JJance.^ 

xo-Luk-kai tes-ya-te mil. iii-na-iu»<^-dfik-kai hai-ya-miL-M 

Dawn m about to iheti I always get up. And 

come 

yi-nfik yon xo-Lit e-iiiw-tewet yit-de yon kfin-na yl-tsin yon 2 

sonth- corner a noiee> I make northern corner too^ weat- comer 



k&o-na hai-flfi kin-nuw^-xo-mii^-tcwe hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan 

too. Then I notify him, the persons 

kyn-wa-na-iL'tuw 

he who ^ves back. 

ded-det nin-nis-an ne-djit xoi-kyai hiL no-na-nin- 

This world the her grand* both they liyed. 

middle daughter 

deL hai-ya-miL-fih mm-ne-dio-xo-mm kyu-win-ya-in-yao 

And after a time child 

xon-nis-fe me teirtcwen kut xei kjTi-win-ya-in-yaE nan-deL-ta 

her body in grew. "Xei! Indiana are going to 

become 

siMen kfit mO-lit-de noi-niL-kit xoL*tcit-deB-ne liai-ya*miL-fifi 
it »eemH. Their smoke ia every- she said. And 

where," 

xo-wim du- win- teat hai mitc-dje-e-din x6-an sil-len-ne-en 
from her it got sick that baby. Out of her it c&me. 

hai-ya-miL-fin a-teou-des-ne dai-dflk-ka-6n-te ki-yauir-flfi mih 

And she thought, *^What kind is it with 

me-wit.-dil-na*te hai-yo mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-mtL-iin a-xoir 

we shall steam it that babyf'' And she 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by the wife of McCann who is the only 
person living that has performed the ceremony. 

t The noise made consists of one or several knocks on the wall with the 
hand and the call "ha ha ha.'' This is to notify the people of Teindintax, 
the world below, that they must give back the spirit of the sick. To make 
sure the omiHsion was not accidental, the attention of the narrator was called 
to the fact that she had mentioned only three of the world -quarters. She 
volunteered no information as to why the fourth had been omitted. The 
world of the dead is underground toward the west. It is likely the east 
is not associated with the dead. The Hupa are never slavish adherers to the 
world -quarters. 

tHere begins the formula. 

Am. Aacu. Eth, 1, le. 
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tcit-den-ne tce-nin-ya-ne hai-ya-mi]>ft& kftt tce-nin-yai tcit- 
told her, ^ Yon moat go And she went oat. She 

out." 

2 ten-en nin-nis-an meiik hai-3ra-miLrM . sai-kit-din-ftn-kya 
looked the world over. And she wm sorprised 

to see 

di-hw5-oif da-kyu-win-xa-ei dik-gyM n5-h5L yi-nfik-ka-yi-dfik 
something stood here from as sontheast. 

4 hit-djit tciL-tsan-nei hai Lo hai-ya-miirftn hai mitc-tcin 
Then she saw that plant. And that toward 

tcit-tes-yai hai-ya-miL xa-wil-lai hai-yo xoL-tcwiL-ta-fftn-nas- 
she went. And she dag it that wild ginger, 

out 

6 mats hai-ya-hit-djit-fin xai-tsa me n5-nil-lai hit-djit men 

And then a xaitsa in she pat it. Then nnder 

no-nin-xan hai-yo mitc-dje-e-din wil-weL-din hai-ya-miirfln 

she pat it that baby. It was evening. And 

8 x5-Lfik-kai tes-yai mlL fin-kya x5-ke-tcu-wa meftk nai-kis-le- 
dawn came then she her armpit in was feeling, 

perceived 

tse hai mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL tce-nin-ya-yei hai do-kyu- 
that baby. And she went oat, that old 

10 wil-le x6-Lfik-kai tes-yai miL sai-kit-din-M-kya dje-ki-yats- 
woman. Dawn it came then she saw with surprise pitch sticks. 

tse nax ye-tcu-win-tan hai-yaL me-du-wiL-a hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn 
Two she brought in. And she put the And then 

the ends in 
the fire. 

12 mfik-kfit-*x xofi tcit-te-te-wen hai-ya-hit-djit-fin x5tc kfit 
over it fire she waved. And when well 

da-x6-du-wes-en miL do-tco-wil-lan hai-ya-miL-6n a-tcon-des- 
one could see then she quit. And she thought 

14 ne xei kj-ii-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL ke-ai mit<?-dje-e-din 
*^Xei! Indians are going It may babies 

to become, be 

x5-wto du-win-tca-te no-nis-te xoi-kyun me-nfin-di-ya-te 
from them will |et sick. Our body they will think about. 

16 dai-dik-kyauir miL n6-nis-/e xoi-kyun me-oi-ya xei-yftn 
What is it with our body we can make them ^^Tes,'' 

think about r* 

toon-des-ne mitc-t<?in-a La nai-wiL-xaL-te hai xa-a-wil-leL-te 
she thought. "before one night will pass. That wav they will do." 

(the dance > 
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iSm thought. 

mit-Lo-we 

medic iue 

ke ki-ye 
"Well again 

xai-nit-tp 
She looked 
for it. 

teit-teii-€ii 
she looked. 



hai-ya-miL-iifi 

And 



ki-ye 

again 



a-tcon-des-ne 

she thought^ 



ua-diMo hai-ya-miL-iiu kl-ye 
will be." And again 

xan-te hai Lo hai-ya-miL-UD kiit 

look that plant." And 

for it 



do-x6-li& Lai 
"Not only 
one 

a-xoL-teit-den-ne 
she told her, 

kl-ye t(*e-um-yai 
uguin Hhe went out. 



And 



hai 

fihe 



tce-oiii-jai 
went ont. 



UD-LuU'Xwed-din 
Everywhere 



xo 
in 
vain 



La uai-wit-in-il 
Once she looked 



teit-ten-m-hit fiii-kya 
When she looked ahe saw 

ya-miL-fin tcit-tes-yai 

And she went. 



dik-e^yun yl-diik t<>-nou-a-tcm 
here eastern water's edge. 

niii-nis-an L^k-kai* iia-dii-win-a-ei Imi- 
mountain white standing up. 

hai-ya tcin-nm-ya-hit iin-kya mik-kin- 
There when she came she saw at its 



dill na-la xun-nis-tce-len hai-ya-miL-fifi me-tcin 
base floating a cnp. And in it 

hai-ya-mijj sai-kit-diii di-hi^e-e do-me-sa-fiii Lo he 
And she saw nothing was in it. A not 



tcit-tefi-eii 
she looked* 

me-sit-tiia 
wns in it 



was in it. A 

plant even 

hai'UiJ hai mitti-dj<a-e-din mis-sa-wiii-xfin-te wiin tijfik-qal lo 
that the baby in his mouth she After it she 

will put. w*alked. 

hai-ya-miL-ikii deox na-ten-m-hit nn-kya du-xo-len-ne hai 
And this way when she looked she aaw^ rt waa gone that 

xfin-nis-tee-leii na-la- ne-en hai-ya-miL-iin deox yi-tsin na- 12 
cup floating used And this west 

to be. way 

flii^kya kit'fo-kutt ye uo-kya da-nat-la-le hai- 

she saw Kif5k0t inatead she saw it floating. 



teu-in-hit 

when she 
looked 



kl-ye hai me-tciii 
again It into 

me-sa-un hai-ya-miL-iifi 
was in it. And 

yaurr-fifi a-dtl-iuw-tsan hai 
I didnH find it, that 



ya-miL-(in 

And 

do 



tcit^ten-ifi-hit 

when she looked 

a-tcon-des-ne 

she thought » 

mis-sai-xfin-te h^ 

I will ptit in its That 

mouth." 



ki*ye di-ht-re-e 
again nothing 

da-xwed-hit-kl- 

" I wonder why 
do-na-iL-tsau 

she did not 
lind again. 



14 



16 



M-kya kMai-gya-diii j-f-dilk ye na-lat-dei de-dit-de xu-wio-na 
She saw Kllaigyadin above instead was The eipla- past her 

floating, nation was 

* Mount Shasta. 

t^ Paddle monntaiD/* opposite Orleans. 
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tce-a-xfis hai xfin-nis-tce-len hai-yaL-Aii U-ye hai-ya tein- 
it flew, that onp. And again there when 

2 nin-ya-hit me-tcit-ten-en liai-ya-miL-ft& deox na-ten-in-hit 
she arrived into it she looked. And this way when she looked 

ftfi-kya xot-nfin-diD yi-ddk ye ftn-kya na-lat-de hai-jra-miii-ftn 
she saw Bluff oreek above in- she saw it was And 

stead floating. 

i mitc-tcin tcit-tes-yai me-tein toit-ten-en hai-yaL-ftfi deox 
to it she went. In it she looked. And this 

way 

na-ten-en sai-kit-din do-x5-len-ne M-ye yen Le-nal-din yi-dfik 
she looked. She saw it was gone again. Way Weitehpee above 

6 ye fin-kya da-wil-la-le na-lat-de mis-dje mit-ta-din dai-dit- 
in- she saw it was floating. It was fog in. ^ Where 

stead floating 

din-yan iuir-tsftn-te hai Lo tcon-des-ne hai-yaii-fin de5x 
am I going to that med- she thought. And this 

And ioinef way 

8 na-ten-in-hit fin-kya Le-nal-din mi-ye ye na-na-lat-de Le- 
when she looked she saw Weitohpec under instead it was 

floating. 

nal-difii mi-ye na-mis-^x na-na-lat-de hai-ya-miirfin x5 me- 
Weitohpeo under in a circle it was floating. And in she 

vain 

10 teit-ten-en Id-ye dl-hire-e do-me-sa-an d5-x5-lm L6 hai-yaL- 
looked in. Again nothing was in it. There was med- And 

not ioine. 

An La-a a-na-di-yau La-ai-ux ta-ne-djit yi-de tes-lat-dei 
once it did that. Beally in the middle down it floated, 

again of the river 

12 tce-xol-tcwe-din yi-duk-ken-tcin hai tse na-da-ai yi-de-tcin- 
TcexGltcwedifi above, where rock stands in lower side 

the river 

tcin ye fin-kya na-lat-de hai-ya-miL-6n ki-ye xo me-tcin 
instead she saw it floated. And again in into it 

vain 

14 tcit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-fin ki-ye xa-a-dl-yau kl-ye ta-ne-djit 
she looked. And again it acted the Again in the middle 

same way. of the water 

yi-de tes-lat-dei hai-ya-miL-fin mfik-ka teit-tes-yai sai-kit-din- 
down it floated. And after it she went. She saw with 

16 fin-kya tcwitc na-nin-a-din yi-de-tcin-tcin ye fin-kya na-la 

surprise wood across place* on the lower instead she it was 

side saw float- 

ing. 

*Cappel, the place of the fish -dam. 
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hai-ya-mivM mite-tein tce-nm-yai miL da-wes-!al dl-btre-e 

And to it she came then it etayed Nothing 

Btill. 

do-me-sa-aD bai-ya-niiL-fin kl-ye xa-a-di-yau xotc ta-ne-djit 
was in it« And again it did that Right in the 

wftj, middle 

tes'lat-dei mfik-ka tcit*tes-yai ki-ye sai-kit-difi to-k^^a 
it floated. After it she went. Again with surpFiae she saw 



yl-de 
down 



xo-xotc-diii ml-ye ye na-lat-de hai-ya-miL-fin 
Pee wan creek under in- it floated. And 

stead 

mitc-tcin tce-nin-yai rae-tcin tcit-ten-en 
lo it she eame. Into it Bhe looked. 

do-me*Ba-Bn hai-ya-niiL-iiD a-tcon-des-ne 
was in it. And she thought, 

tsfin-te bai Lo hai-ya-hit-djit-afi kl-ye 

going that med- And then again 

to find icine/' 



hai*ya 

there 



kl-ye 

again 



sai- kit-din dl-hnfe-e 

She itaw nothing 
dai-dit-din-yan inw- 

"Where am I 

xa-a-di-yau La*ai*ux 

it did that Really 
way. 



ta-ne-djit 
in the 
middle 

wfll-a-diii 

Klamath 



yi-de 
down 



tes-lat-dei 
it floated. 



mfib-ka 

After it 



tcit-tes-yai 

she went. 



m1ik-ka-na-dii- 
The mouth of the 



tee - II ill' ya- hit iiii-kya yi*man-a-yi'de 
when she ahe saw across to the 

came out north 

ya-miL-M a-tcon-des-ne xei tcon-des-ne deox 
And she thonght, "Well," ahe thought. This 

way 

ta-fm-hit xon-n^ kfit-to na-dit-te-meL a-tcon-des-ne 
she turned her eyes their water fell. She thought, 



na-lat-de hai- 

it was 
floating. 

xon-nin no-na- 
her fa<je when 



xwed-diik-ki-yaux 
"How I wonder 



na-te-it-dau*r yi-nfii no-taL-a 

she kept South Redwood 

walking. creek 

lat hai-ya-hit-djit-UD kl-ye 
And then aga^in 



Bhe came 
down fco 
the beach. 

teit-tes-yai 
she went. 



There U floated back. 



hai 
That 



10 



da- 



iuw-tsun-te hai La hai-un xa-nit-te hai- 12 
can I And that med- Then she looked 
icine!" for it. 

yaL-iin xo-wdn no-nfin-dil-lat hai-ya-hit-djit to-noi-kit-tuM^-din 
And to her it floated back. And then along the shore 

yi-niik na-tes-di-yai hai na-tes-dil~lat na-ne-iL-en hai mit-d^ 14 

south she went. That floated back. 8he looked at that beside 



tce-nin-yai hai-ya me-nftn-dil- 



ua-te-dil-lat 
floated up 



16 



m&k-ka ta-niitr-hfron-din tee-nin-ya-hit tin-kya yi-man-ji-tsin 
after her. At fresh water when she came she saw across to the west 
lagoon out 
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ye na-lat-de hai-ya-miL-fLii La-ai-nx xo-tcin na-du-win-tcwit 
in- it floated. And really to her it was shot 

•tead 

2 sil-len xo-wiin no-nfin-dil-lat hai-yaL x5 me-toit-ten-en hai- 
it To her it ROt haek. And in she looked in. 

seemed. Tain 

ya-iniL deox na-ten-en sai-kit-dln-An-kya yen yi-dfik xon-ta 
And this way she looked. She was sorprised way east a house 

to see 

4 sa-fifi hai-ya-miL-fifi a-tcon-des-ne hai-ya ye-we-ya-te hai-ya- 
was And she thought, *^ There I will go." And 

standing. 

miii-An tcit-tes-yai ye-tcu-win-ya-hit fin-kya do-kyu-wil-le 
she went. When she went in she saw an old woman 

« yau-a hai-ya-miL-&di a-x5L-tcit-den-ne do-iii-tsfin-te-xo-lfin hai 
sitUng. And she told her, *" Ton ean*t find it that 

anywhere 

L5 kfit wiL-d&n-din hire-de-ai ye-win-yai hai-ftn niii-tcit- 
med- Day before into my head it came. And they said of 

ieine. yesterday 

« den-ne x6 k\"u-win-ya-in-yan hai-yfik a-di-yan x6 xa-nit-te 
you, ^Her child this way it did. In she looks 

Tain for 

L6 yo yon-\-T-duk da-sit-tun hai ne-x&n-nis-toe-len hai-ya- 
med> There in the sits your cup.** And 

icine. comer 

10 miL-uu wun-uo-kiu-uil-lai hai-yo da-sit-tan hit-djit de-noif- 
thcn <;he put her hand on that sitting there. Then up to 

kut-toiu >-a-win-tun-hii im-kya me no-nin-xuts hai-yo da- 
thc »kT when she held it she saw in something fell.* That 

12 tou-wit-til iia-niL-diL-wa dii-tsae hai-ya-miL-un xd-wa-tcin-xan 
she wa* cnvstwij*? pointing:. And to her she gave 

hoiding up 

hai-yo a-xoL-loit-deu-iie tin-xaxur-ne hai-ya-miL hai nin-mitc- 
that. She U'ld her. * Yvv= tike :t And your 

alorx. 

^* djt^e-din mis-suu-xa\iir-ne 
hsby ;t» nh>XLlh ptt it ir." 

* I'^iMifwa^ &ij^-s:tiK "fiis* bai^," /VMkjc PfmAtFuma^ » the mcdiclBe used 
wV.:oi ;r. ihi* f.rrt ^*s* fe", frc*:. *Vv«e. 
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DIRECTIONS** 



kut hai tce-iuif-wauiff miL hai 
I get thro ugh then that 

speaking 

hai-yo ki-iDa-ii xfi-Le-dftn-din a-tin 

that medio me. In the moming all over 

niiL La-xu-win-te ii5-na-iuM*-xaiiii' hai 
then always I leave it. 



miL 

with 



na-iia-iui^-me 

I bathe it 

na-na-iutr-me 

I bathe it 



tin-ta-dtii-diti kiii 
Id the woods stiekB 



Lftk-ky5t<y nkrman no-ke-iuw-qot hai-ya m&k-bfit da-e-iuw-luw 4 

forked each side I always set up. Them on I lay 

hai dje-ki-yats-tse da-na-kin-neBir-eL hai-ya-hit-djit hai-yu kin 
the pitch Btioks, Crosswise I lay them. And when those sticks 

mVke-iuf^-qot tse mux*xiis-tan-diij iio4ui<i-aur/* hai tse dje-kl- n 
I stand tip, stones along side I put. The stones piteh 

yata-tBe rafik-kut da-e-ioir-tuif^ mux*xa-tce-x5'leii kftn-na hai- 

fitleks on them I put, incense root too. 



mflx-xa-tce-xo-len-ne-en 
incense used to be 



ya-mlL-ufi ka-de e-it-da miL hai-yo 

And awhile it lies then that 

there 

xon-tcin dena-de-iutr-mO hai-yaL-fin hai-yo tse nfik-kut-teifi 
Are in I put. And the stones back from 

the fire 

no-na-iuK'-liiM? hai kin Luk-kyuw kiin do l^ax no-na-iu*r-mil 
I always pot. Those sticks forked too I do not drop 

anyway, 

nu-bw6n-*x no-na-inw^-lu!^ na-iiiir-loi-hit htrin-nin do L{ik-kai 
Properiy I always put When I tie them up, my face never is white, 

them down. 
LU'hwin hnin-nin na-iuM^-Lu htdl-la-kin kfln-na na-iuw^-Lu 

Black my face I painty my wrlstn too. I make 



LU'hw'in hHk-kiin-kiii-diu kfln-na hi^^ik-kai-kiD-ne 
black on my shoulders too, my ankles 

htfik-kai-ye kfin-na hK'it-ta-dl-me kfln-na tseuk 

my thighs too» my chest too. Tse^ik 



n]lL 
with 



iii«'-loi 
my hair. 



nitc-t<;win 
Dirty things 



do-nauM'-ai 
I do not wear. 



nu-htron 
good 



hwa-ne 

only. 



hai 

The 



8 



10 



kfln-na 

too, 

na-na- 

I tie 

tcit*de- 
utensils 



12 



14 



* The formula is repeated while the priest pounds the medicine at the 
beginning of the ceremony i which is held at night. Then as she herself 
explains she bathes the patient. For further information concerning this 
ceremony see Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 67, 
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tcwin a-tifi htre-e-il-lu di-hic«-e do-xo-tcin no-naatp-anv 
all beeome mine. Nothing for hn I nf&wmr Umm 

hai-y5 xo-kftt xon nanir-we. 
thai one orer Are I wmTe. 



TBAN8LATI0N. 

Directions and Formula for the Brush Donee. 

I always get np at dawn. I go to the south oomer of the 
house and rap and caU, then I do the same at the north corner, 
and last at the west comer. I do this to notify the people of 
the nnder- world that they must give back the sonl of the siok 
person who is to be treated. 

THE PORXULA. 

In the middle of the world there lived a woman with her 
granddaughter. After a time the granddaughter became preg^ 
nant. ^Hei,'' exclaimed the grandmother, *^it looks as if the 
Indians were about to appear,^ she said. ** Their onoke in every- 
where.'' The baby contracted some sort of sickness from its 
mother before its birth. The child was bom. 

*^What shall we steam the baby with," thought the grand- 
mother. *^ You must go out and try to find the medicine," she 
told the granddaughter. She went out and looked over the 
world. She was surprised to see something standing toward the 
southeast. Then she saw it was the herb, and going to it she 
dug it out. It was wild ginger. Placing it in a basket 
she put it under the baby and steamed it with it. It was then 
evening. At dawn she noticed the baby was feeling around in 
her armpit. 

The old woman went out. When it was light she was sur- 
prised to see pitch sticks Ijing thei^. She carried two of them 
into the house. Having lighted them in the fire she waved them . 
over the baby. When it was bn>ad daylight she stopped. " Hei," 
she thought. "Indians ar^ $^k>u to iH>me. It may be their babies 
will take sick from them. They will think about us. With 
what shall we make them thiuk about us?" ''Oh, yes," she 
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thought, "one night will intervene between the daneee. That is 
the way they will do. There will not be one medicine only/* 
she thonght. 

Then she told her gmnddaughter again, "Gk» out and look for 
an herb." 8he went out again to look for it. She looked every- 
where in vain. As she looked toward the east she saw Mount 
Shasta standing there. She started toward it and when she came 
near she saw a basket-cup floating at its base. She looked into 
the cup but saw nothing in it. There was not even a leaf which 
she could put into the baby^s mouth. 

She walked along after it. She turned her eyes away and 
when she looked again the cup was gone. She saw it floating 
by Kifokflt. She looked into it but there was nothing there. 
"I wonder why 1 can't find the medicine which I am to put into 
the baby's mouth!" she thought. 

Again she missed the cup. She saw it floating by Kilaigyadifi. 
It had floated by her. When she came where it was, she looked 
into it again. She looked away again and it was gone. She 
found it floating by Bluff creek. She went to it and looked into 
it. Again it disappeared and reappeared in a fog above 
Weitehpec. *^ Where am 1 to find that medicine!" she thought. 

When she looked away again it was floating around below 
Weitchpee. She looked into it but there was no medicine in it. 
Again she looked away and the cup floated down the middle of 
the river. She saw it a little above Tcexoltcwediu below the 
rock that stands in the water. Again she looked into it in vain. 
The cup did the same thing again. It went down the middle of 
the river and she followed it. Below Cappel it stopped until she 
came up and looked into it. There was nothing in it. It did 
thart way again. It floated right down the middle of the river. 
She went after it. She was surprised to find it at Pecwan creek. 
She came up and looked into it. There was nothing in it, 
"Where am I going to find that medicine!" she thought. And 
then it did that again. It floated right down the middle of the 
river. She went after it. When she came to the moulh of the 
Klamath river she saw it floating across to the north. "Heil" 
she thought. When she turned her head slowly about^ the tears 
fell. "How can I find that medicine?" she thought. 
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When she looked for it again it floated back. Then she went 
along the shore toward the south. The cup came back and 
floated along beside her. South of Redwood creek she came 
down to the beach. The cup floated back to her. She went 
along again and the cup floated after her. At Fresh- water 
Liagoon she again came down to the beach. She saw the cup was 
floating across the ocean toward the west, but it came back to 
her as if it had been shot from a bow. She looked into it. 
There was nothing in it. 

She was surprised to see a house standing in the distance 
toward the east. **I will go there," she thought. She went to 
the house and went in. She saw an old woman sitting there. 
**Tou can't find that medicine anywhere," the old woman told 
her. " Day before yesterday it came into my head. This is what 
they said of 3'ou, ^This way her child does. In vain she will 
look for it.' There in the comer stands your cup." Then the 
old woman took the cup and held it up to the sky. Something 
fell into it.* She was holding it up pointing crosswise. She 
gave it to her saying, "Take it along and put it into your baby's 
mouth." 

DIRECTIONS. 

When I get through speaking I bathe the child with the medi- 
cine. In the morning I bathe it all over. I always leave the 
medicine there. 

In the woods I always set up two forked sticks on each side. 
Then I placed the pitch sticks crosswise on them. I put four 
stones along side. I put pitch sticks and incense root on these 
stones. When there are good coals I put the incense roots into 
the fire. I always put the stones back from the fire. I do not 
drop the forked sticks just anyway, I always lay them down care- 
fully. I tie up the pitch sticks. 

I do not have my face white (unpainted) . I have my face 
painted black. I paint my wrists, my shoulders, my ankles, my 
thighs, and my breast. I tie up my hair with tsefik.t I do not 

* It was the bark of the yellow pine, Pinus ponderosa, which fell into 
cup. 

t Tseftk are the ribbons of mink fur with which the clubs of hair are 
wound. These tseAk are sometimes covered with woodpecker scalps. See 
Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 20 and PI. 5. 
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wear dirty things. I wear only good things. I take along all 
the utensils. I do not leave any of them for the one over whom 
I wave the fire. 
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Formula for the Eel Medicine* 

yi-man-a-yi-n&k tak ta-nan nan-za tein-nin-jai kyu-win- 
AcTOBS soath three bodies were. He went there. In the 

of water 

2 ja-ifi-yan-ta-din d5-til-lu tein-neL-en ta-nan Lair-xmn tsel-ne- 
Indian world neTer he looked at the eels red 

come; water; 

wan hai d5-til-lu hai tes-deL-te a-tcon-des-ne tes-deL-te 
that never **Thej will eome," he thoo^t. "They wiU 
eome. eome." 

4 hai-yaL kit-du-win-kil hai-yaL tes-deL hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai 
And the bank slid oat. And thej went. And he went 

miL tu-wim-ma >i-man-a-yi-na-t;ein miL teit-tes-yai mfik-a- 
with shore along. Across soath with he went. The 

them them 

6 na-du-w&l-a-din hai-ya n5-nin-deL hai-yaL hai-ya xon-na 
month of the there thej stopped. And there for him 

Klamath 

da-wes-dil tcu-win-da hai-yaL tim-ma-tciL-tcwe"'' hai-yaL a-tcon- 
they waited. One stayed And tima he makes. And he 

there. 

8 des-ne nik-k>ii-win-nun-te hai tim-ma-iirtcwe hai-yaL a-teon- 
thoaght. ** Yoa will go to sleep who tima make." And he 

des-ne tce-nil-le-te nik-kyftn-sa-an menX toe-nil-le-te men 
thongfat. ** They will yoar heart ander. They will nnder." 

dive oat dire 

10 teuk-qal miL hai Liitr-xan Le-nal-din hai-ya toin-nin-yai hai- 
He walked with eels. Weitchpee there he eame. And 

along 

yaL a-ioL-toit-den-ne tim-ma-toiL-towe nik-kyn-win-nftn-te tee- 
he said to him to TimatciLtewe. " Ton will go to sleep. They 
12 nil-le-te nik-k>"un-sa-an meii hai-ya-miL a-toon-des-ne 
will dive your heart under." And he thonght, 

*Told at Hupa. NoTember l^.n. by William Lewis ;Kii-wi-ta) said to be 
the only person who knows the formula. He performs this ceremony which 
necessitates ten days of fastiiu: without recompense for the good of the 
people. 

^ A spirit, or person with supematunl power, who interfere with the ran 
of £sh and eaases famine. 

:" Without your knowled^." 
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do-xo-lm tm-dil hai-yaL a-teon-des-ne nin-Dis-an ta-nan d5- 
**They will never go," And bethought, "Mountain water will 

wes-a-te* hai-yaL teit-tes-yai tcio-neL-en bai LUM^xan wit-dil 
go acTOas.** And he went on. He »aw the eel» coming. 

hai-yaL tcin-niii*yai yot hai-yaL a-tcou-des-ne do'XO*lm tiii-dil 



And 



he came 



And 



he thouj^ht, "They won*t go 



yT-nilk 

south. 



naa-deL-te 
they will 



hai-yaL 

And 



a-teon- 

he 



do-me-duir-tcwin 

"I don't want 

yi-tan hai-yaL 



over 
there. 

xai-ya-met no-le hai me 
Xaiyame water- that in 

fall Btay," 

des-ne na-tes-di%va-te hai-yaL a-tcoii-des-Be 
thought, "I win go back." And bethought, 

hai-yd hwit-Luii'-xan min-kil-eut do-xo-lin 
these my eels tni&kilen shall not eat.*^ And 

a-tcon-des-ne xo-yu-win-yiiii-te do-x6-lia do-xo-a-^en Luw-xan 

he thought, "If she does eat them, they won't die eels 

hai-yo hire- h we hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne kiL-tcweS yu-wifi-jnln-te 

tboee mine.'^ And he thought , "KiLicwe will eat them 

xo hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne do-xo-lin da-xo-a-/en hai-ya 
with- And he thought^ "Tbey won't die. There 

out barm/' 

nii'hwon-te hai-yaL a-tt^on-des-ne Lao ai-la-te min-Lun me<dil 

<?anoe8 



And 



be thought} 



"Many tbey will 
catch. 



Ten 



tbey will be 
good./' 

de-wira-min-te na-tes-di-yai hai-yai. a-teon-des-ne 
will be filled." He went back. And he thought, 

a-tcon-des-ne deiik a-wil-lcL-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne 
he thought, "Tbia be will do." And bethought, 

way 

di-ya-te yI-man*a*yT-nfik hai-ya-tcin na*in-dl-yai yl-man-yi-n^k 



hwe-en 

na*tes- 

*H am 



going 
baek.'' 

hai-yaL 

And 

des-ne 

th ought p 



Across Bontb 



there 



he got back across south. 



a-tcon-des-ne kl-ye na-tes-di-ya-te hai-yaL a-teon- 

he thought, "Again I will go back." And be 

te-se-la-te hai-yaL a-toon-des-ne kl-ye na-tes-di-yai 

"I am going And he thought, "Again I am going 



to take them." 
yi-na-tcifL miL ki-ye na-in-di-yai 

agai n he got back to 



From the 
doutb 



with 
tbem 



back. 

oiilk-a-dii-wul-a-diii hai-yaL 
the mouth of the And 

Klamath. 



10 



12 



14 



16 



*A point of land runs out at the confluence of the Trinity and Klamath. 
Iti function, according to this formula, ia the turning of tbt« ef*l8 into the 
former river. 

t An unusually fine fishing place m Sugar Bowl valley. 

t Menstruating women. 

{Women who have given birth recently. 
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a-tcon-des-ne nik-kyu-win-nftn-te nik-kyftn-sa-an kyn-wifi- 
he thought, ^ Yon will go to sle^, your heart will go to 

2 nftn-te meu tce-nin-deL-te hai-yaL teAk-qal miL hai Lutr-xan 
sleep, under it thejwill go And he walked with those eels 

out." along 

Le-nal-din hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne yi-man-tu-win-yai a-tcon- 
to Weitohpec. And he thought Ytmantflwiftyai he 

4 des-ne hai-yfik a-wil-la-te hire-htre ma na-seL-tcwin-te hai- 
thought, *^ This way it will be Mine for I am doing it And 

done. again.'' 

yaL a-tcon-des-ne do-x5-lin tin-dil hai-yaL a-tcon-dea-ne dik- 
he thought, ^ They won't go on." And he thought, 

6 gyth nas-deL-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hwe a-htriL-tcit-den-te 
**Here they will And he thought, ^Me he will saj of 

stay." 

hai na-is-tcwen x6 yu-win-yftn-te kiL-tcwe d5-x6-lin it-dan 

<He did it.' With- she will eat, kiLtcwe. They won't melt 

out harm away 

8 htre-htre hai-yaL a-tcoii-des-ne min-kil-en x6 yu-win-yftn-te 
my eels." And bethought, ""Miftkilen with- will eat them. 

out harm 

xa-a-/in-te a-tcon-des-he hai-ya-miL Luir-xan min-Lftn me-dil 
They will do be thought. **And eels ten canoes 

that," 

10 de-wim-min-te a-tin-diu xa-di-ya-te hai nu-hw5n-te na-tes- 
will be filled. Everywhere they will do That will be good." He went 

that. 

di-yai yi-man-yi-nfik a-tcon-des-ne te-se-ya-te kl-ye Lan 
back across to the south. He thought, *^Iwillgo again. Many 

12 me-duM?-tcwin Lan til-lu tu-wim-ma yi-na-tcin na-tes-dl-yai 
I want." Many came. Along the from the he went back. 

shore south 

hai-yaL tcin-nin-yai mftk-a-na-du-wfil-a-din Lan hai-yaL a-x5L- 
And he came back to the mouth of Many. And he said 

the Klamath. were 

14 tcit-den-ne nik-kyu-win-nfin-te tce-nil-le-te Lutr-xan htre-htre 
to him, " You will go to sleep. They will eels mine. 

go out 

ka-de nin nik-kyu-win-iiiin-te hai mefik tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL 
Soon you, you will go to sleep." That ' in he went. And 

16 Le-nal-din ka-de nik-kyu-win-nfin-te a-tcon-des-ne hai-ya-miL 
atWeitchpec, "Soon you will go to sleep," he thought. And 

La-ai niL tce-wes-lin-te hwe-hwe hai-ded hfre-htre ta-nan 
"One for you will flow out, mine this mine water 

18 hire-hire hai mfik-ka hai-ded Luu^-xan hai mfik-ka ye-win- 
mine. This in these eels this in they will 
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deL-te do-x5~lin til-lil >n-dfik hai-yaL a-t<^on-des-ne hai nin- 

go in. They won^t go east." And he thought, "The 

nis-an ta-wes-a raitc-tcio-a hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne La-ai niij 

mountain will in front." And he thought, "Only for 

project one you 

tce-wes-liii-te hai-yaL a-tco-in-De hai muk*ka ye*win*deL*te 



will flow out." 



And 



hai-yaL a- U^on-des- no 
And he thou|,rht, 

hwe a-hit^iL-tcit-den-te 
Mm h6 will say of, 



he kept "This in they will go.** 
thinking, 

defik a-Wil-leL-te hwik-ka a-tfit-yan 

"This he will do, my way he does, 
way 

xa-a-na-it-yau huHf. ded do-oi-ldn-te 

^Hedid that way.' I now I will quit." 



hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai tciii-neL-eii hai Lii<f-xaii tifin-nm-yai 6 
And he went along. He looked at those eele. He got back. 

a-tcon-des-ne ded medk do-x6-lin tin-dil ded mefik xo-wiL- 
H6 thought, **Thi8 in they won't go. This in until it 

tsai-ye-de na-diL-^x hai-ded hwe-h^re hai-ya-tiiiL a-kon-des-oe 8 
beeomea they will live these mine." And he thought, 

diy 

de&k a-tdt-ya-te hwe a-htdL-teit-den-te xa-a-iia-it-yau hai-yaL 
"This he will do. Me he will say of ^ He did that way/ " And 

way 

8-tcon-dey-ne 
he thought, 



Lu^r-xan de0k a-tciMa-te tcii-win-yan hai !o 
"EelB thiH way he will treat." He ate them where 



ke-na-wiL-ua-din hai-yaL a-teon-des-ne hai-yiik toin a-tcil-Iau 
he cooked them. And he thought, " *Thia they he did/ 

way say 

hire a-htriii-tcit-den-te tewo-la-diu yis-xan hai-ya Lilir-xao 12 
me they will say of. Five days there eel» 

tco-wiii-yfiii-te hai-ya-nuL a-tcon-des-ne do-tcin-iieL-yan hai 
he will eat.^ And be thought, " He did not eat up those 

Lfiir-xan hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ue defik a-tciJ-la-te xwa-wes-lt^-de 14 
eel«." And he tbooght, "Thifi he will dt>. If he gets 

way enough 

de-aa-du-wil-la-te hai-ded ki-raa-u hai-miL de-dfi-wil-la-te 
he will put in the fire this medicine. With thi» he wiU put in 

the fire 

a-tcon-des-ne le 

he thought, 



txwa-wes-le-de hife a-hmL-t«it-den-te hai-yaL 

if he getH enough. Me he will talk about." Aud 

xa-a-wil-leL-te ttjwo-la-diii yiL-xai hai-yaL a-teon-des-ue^ teu- 
"He will do five mornings." And he thought, 



that way 
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win-)rfin-te bai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne yi-deox zon-nn-we-yeL-de 
**She will eat," and he thought, ^ When she is throagh her 

menstruation. " 

2 hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai nn-hwdn-te do-x5-lin da-xo-a-fen hai 
And he thought, "^ That will be good. It won't die. This 

ded defik a-wil-le-te a-dflx-zAn-de yu-win-yfin-te hai-yaL 
this way she will do. When she is she will eat." And 

hungry 

4 da-tcin-nes-dai hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne deftk a-tcil-la-te ht^e 
he fished. And he thought. ^This he will do. Me 

way 

a-hiriL-tcit-den-te xa-a-na-it-yau htriL-tcit-den-te x5 di-hwo 
he will say of, ^ He did that way,' he will say of me. Eyen some 

if 

6 d5-tcu-win-xfin-te hire a-htriL-tcit-den-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne 
he does not catch, me he will talk And he thought, 

about." 

deAk kix-xak tce-nin-an mit-dai yis-xAn-de deAk hai-yfik hif*e 
*^Thi8 net he took out outside. Tomorrow this this way me 
way way 

8 a-hiriL-tcit-den-te yis-xAn-de hai da-ne-se-da-te hai-yaL a-tcon- 
he will talk of. Tomorrow I will go fishing." And he 

des-ne a-tin-din yis-xftn-de da-n5-te-deL-te hai-yaL da-tcin- 
thought, ^ Every- tomorrow everybody will fish." And he 

where 

10 nes-dai hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai-j'iik a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai- 
fished. And bethought, ^ This way he will say of me." And 

yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai-j-uk a-na-it-yau hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne 
he thought y *^ This way he did, ^ And bethought, 

12 hai-j-fik a-wil-leL-te hai Luir-xan hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne xo yn- 
*^ This way will do the eels." And bethought. ^^Even 

if 

win-j'iin-te xoi-kyiin-kl-yat hai-ded hirit-Luir-xan hai-ye-he 
she eats them, woman who has these my eels, anyhow 

suffered miscarriage 

u do-x6-lin it-dau hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne na-tes-di-ya-te yi-man- 
they wonH melt And he thought, *^I will go back." Across 

away." 

a-j-T-nuk ki-ye na-tes-dl-yai ma tu-wim-ma yi-na-tcin hai-yaL 
south again he went back for it along the from the And 

shore south. 

16 a-tcon-des-ne miik-a-na-du-wul-a-diii hai-ya ki-ye a-ioL-tcit- 
he thought, mouth of the Klamath there again he told 

den-ne nik-kyu-win-niin-te hai meuk tce-in-deL-te nik-kyu- 
him, ^ You will go to sleep ; that during they will come You wiU 

out. 
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wm-oiin-t^ hai mefik hai-ded 
go to sleep that daring thent* 

wa-al hai kl-ma-u* xo-la 
He that medicine, his 



LUir-xan 
e©l8," 



teo-xon-des'ne 

he thought of him. 



tcu- 



nie 
Id 



hai 
it 



carried 
along 



hand 



na-a-a hai 

he had, that 



ma 

for 



na-is-tcwen 
he made It. 



a-t€on-des-iie xa-a-wil-leu-te hai-ya-detc teu*wiii*j^in-te hai-ye 

He thought, **He will do that and then he will eat them. 



man na-a-a hai kl-nm-ii Lax 

For he always that medicine. For 

that haa nothing 
reason 



di>-xo-lin tcit-tan deiik Lax 4 
he will not eat. This way 



ki*ina-ri e-din kis-sa-wifi-ya-tet hiw a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai mlL 

medicine withont he will go into me he will say of thin with 

somebody 'a month, 



hai-ded hai kix-xak kiu 
this the net pole 

a-tcon-deB-ne do-nii-hKroD 
he thought, "It is not 

good 

hai*ded 
This 



h/re do a-h#/^iL'tcit-den-de hai-yaL 
me if he does not tell.^' And 

a-t-cit-yau hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne do- 
he did," And he thought, 



xo-lin ndn-yai 
** You will not live. 



do-iiu-htr6n-**x fm-dl-yau La-x6-kya 

not a good way you did. Just that way 

do-xo-lih nfiu-yai xo do-teii~win-xan deflk xo do-teii'wifi-xan 
you may not live. Even if he does not this even he does not 

catch any, 

hai-ye-he Lan 
Even then many 



hai-ye-he kis-le-te 


hire 


even then 


they will me 
catch many 


ai-la-te 


deiik doii 


nu-hM'on 


they will 
eatch. 


This 
way 


is good 



he does not this 

catch any way 

a-hirlL-tcit-den-tt* 
if be talks about. 



even 
if 



hai 

this 



hjre 
mine. 



hai 
He 



hw»e 



10 



do-na-wa-te 
will not live 



defik 
this 
way 

do-a-hriL-teit-den-de dufi*hiro hai-ya-miL-fln a-t<»aii- 

if he does not tell me somel>ody,** And he 

des-ne na-tes-dl-ya-te teon-des-ne hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne da- 
thought, *• I will ^<^ hftok," he thought. And he thought, 

xwed amr-di-ya-te hai-yaL a-tcoii-des-ne xwa na-seL-tcwin-t^ 

''What am I going And he thought, ^For him I will make it»" 

to doT" 

hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne defiJt tcii-wi-yfln-iL-te h«»e xwa a-nauif- 

And he thought, "^ This he will eat. I for h!m wUl 

way 

"^ Lepiolaenia Califomica is held in the hand while the formula is being 
repeated* 

tA rattlesnake will bite him. This expreBsion is used to avoid i^lltr, the 
of the rattlesnake, which being gpokeu might anger him* 

Am. Aicit. Era. 1, 17. 
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la-te na-a-a deftk tce-I-yiii-hit tcu-win-yftn-de xwa-wes-le-te 
do it. He this way when he if he e«t8 he will get 

always stands enoagh. 

has it 

2 de-na-du-win-ftn-te hai-ded U-ma-n miL Le-na-nil-la-te hai 
He will put in the fire ; this medicine with hewilUmildafiie. Thii 

mu-wfin xwa-wes-le-de do-xo-lin na-ta-antr zon-ta-tcin deftk 
half, if he gets enoagh, he won't earry to the hooso. This 

way 

4 a-na-tcil-la-te hai-y6k toa-win-yfin-te bai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne 

he will do. This way he will eat." And he thoo^t, 

min-L&n-din yis-xAn-de da-na-ne-se-da-te bai-yfik tcu-wi-yfin- 

^Ten days I will fish. This way he will eat.** 

6 iii-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne de&k a-na-tcil-la-te hire a-hiedL- 

And he thought, *^ This way he will do. Me he will 

tcit-den-te hai-3rfik a-na-it-yan hwe na-tes-di-ya-te kftt na- 

sayof 'This way he did.' I wiU go baek. Already 

8 seirtcwin ya-xwa hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne kfit me-neu-xe tcon- 
I have for them." And he thought, ^Already I haye he 

made it finished," 

des-ne kAt a-tin-ka-ftn-te hai Luir-xan a-toon-des-ne a-tin- 
thought. '^ETerything the eels," he thought ^ every 

10 ka-ftn-te ^-u-win-yfin-te hai-ye-he me-nai-luic-te hai-yo hai 
kind will eat. Nevertheless I will wateh Those 

them. 

htrit-LuiT-xan hire neLrin-te nu-hiron-^x tn-te d5-xo-lin na-naL- 
my eels I will look at. Good they They won't dodge 

appear. 

12 do hai-yo hai Liiir-xan kfit a-tin yii-win-yiin kiirtewe yu-win- 
those eels. Already every eats them. KiUewe eats 

kind 

ytiii hai hire-hire min-kil-en hai hirit-Lair-xan do nas-do 
these mine ; mifikilen these my eels. They don't 

dodge 

14 hire-hire nu-win-hiron a-tin hai-ydk a-win-neL-te hai-ye-he 

mine. Good it is all. This way it will be. Nevertheleos 

niiiir-)uir-te hai hirit-uiir-xaii hire a-hiriirtcit-den-te hai-yok 

1 will wateh my eel*. He will say of me, ^ This way 
them 

IC a-na-it-yau hai iiu-win-hiron-te kut nu-win-hiron hire hai na- 
he did.* That will be pM>d. Already it is good. I will 

seL-towen hai-yuk tou-win-yun-te kut a-tin yu-win-yftn-te hife 
make that. That way he will eat. All will eat them. I 

15 TOe-nei.-xe kut do ua$-do kun nu-win-hiron hai-yuk a-win- 
have finished. They won't Alrsady it is good. Tbis wi^ 

dod^. 
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iieL-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne kut ded na-tes-di-ya-t^ ji-raan- 
it will be. And he thought, "Now I will go back acroBS 

yl-nilk hai-yaL yl-iuan-ja-nuk na-in-dl-yai hai-yaL oa-tes-di- 
soGth." And across south he got back. And he got back 

yai ji-man-p-na-tcin k!-ye hai-yaL do-xos-le hai ta-nan a-tin 
ttcposa south again* Aod ftll gone that water. All 

kit'dik-kiL teis-tcwen hai me da-wit-diL-ne-en hai-yaL ma 



the banke 
glid*? out 

ua-tes-dl-yai 
he came back, 

w&l-a-dm 
the Klamath 



he made that in 



yl-na-tcin 
From the 
south 

na-in-di-yai 
he got back. 



ded 

this 



hwa-ne 
only 



they used to live. 

kilt 



a-tiii 

all. 



And for 
that 

m&k-a*na'du- 
To the mouth of 



a-tcon-des-ne 
He thoui^ht 



hai 
that 



do-no-au«' 
He never 
put down 

tim-ma-tciL-tcwe 
TinaateiLtcwe, 



hai 

that 



kl-ma-li 
medicine 



x6-la me 
his hand m. 



nik-kyu-wifi-nuii-te hai 
You will sleep that 



iiik-kyu-win-ofin-te hai 
"You will go to sleep that 
raefik La-xo- 
while, I wish 



t€8*deLrte 

they will go.' 



mefik a-tiii tee-niMe-te 
during all will dive out. 

kya nit-dje kis-da-te hai meuk 
your mind would melt That while 
away, 

nal-din tcin-niii-yai 
To he came. 

Weitchpec 

win-niiD-te hai inefik yi-diik do-xo-lm tin-dil La-ai 

go to sleep that during eaHt they will never go. One 

wes-lin-te hai*ya-miL hai-ded bw^ hai-ded Lu»<?-xan hre 

for them And these my these ©els I 

will flow out. 



Le- 



tim-ma-tciL-tcwe 
Of the TimatciLtcwe 



tcit-t©s*yai 

He went 
along. 

a-tcon-des-ne nik-k>il- 
he thought, "^ You will 



tce- 



diiii7-Ln 



hai-ded 

this 



hai-ytik 
this way. 



hai*yaL 

And 



tcin-niii-yai 
he came 



de-de 

this 



watching 

hai-yaL a-teon-des-ne de-de meuk 

And bethought^ "This in 

hffit-Luir-xan hai yii-win-yiin-te hai 

my ©els. These uhe will eat the klLtcwe. 

hai httit-Lutf-xan hai-yaL a-teon-des-ne de-de 
mye^ls." And he thooght, ^'This 

wiL-tsai-ye-te na-diL-^x Lax to nCi-nfin-dl-ya-te 
it becomes they will Junt water in one place they 

shallow continae will stay," 

to live. 

hai-yaL a-teon-des-ne xa-a-win-neL-te Lax Lati 
And bethought, " It will be that way. Just many 



hM*e na-duw'-in hai-ded 
I watch these 

kiL-tcswe yS-win-jTiii-te 
She will eat 

raeuk xo- 

in until 
tcon-des-ne 
he thought. 



me-dil 

boats 



10 



na- 12 



meuk 
in. 



14 



16 



miL- 18 
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tcoLrt&k-te hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai tcin-nin-yai de-de mefik kdt 
he will coant/' And he started. He oame this in. 

2 a-tin yu-win-yftn hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne kftt a-tin yu-win- 
All ate them. And he thooght, *^ Already all eat 

yftn hai htrit-to-nai hic^ kftt hai anti^-laa hire hai a-nauir- 
my fish. I already that I have I that I was 

done 

4 la-te hai-ya-miL da-tcin-nes-dai i&t me-niirze-teL tcon-des-ne 
intend- And he fished. **Now I am finishing," he thought, 

ing to do.** 

hai-ya-miL da-tcin-nes-dai hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne defik 
And he fished. And he thought, ^This 

way 

6 tcw5-la-din yu-wiL-xal miL hai-yaL ke-na-wiL-na xo-la me 
five mornings after." And he cooked it his hand in 

sa-an hai ki-ma-a hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne deftk a-wil-leL-te 
lying that medicine. And he thought, ^This it will be 

way 

8 hai-ded hai-yaL tca-win-yan hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne dedk hwe 
this." And he ate it. And he thought, **Thi8 of 

way me 

a-hiriL-tcit-den-te xa-a-na-tcil-lan xoir hwe a-htriL-tcit-den-te 

he will say, ' That he did I think.' Me he wm talk about. 

10 hai-ya-miL de&k hai-ya de tcu-win-yftn-te hai-yaL xwa-wes- 

And this way here he will eat. And he will get 

le-te hai-ya hai ki-ma-u en hai de-du-win-an hai-ya-miL 

enough. There the medicine that he put in And 

the fire. 

12 h«re hai Luir-xau hai-ya-miL hai wiin-xai-iieutr-te hai-ya-miL 
my eels. And that he will talk about. And 

hai-j-ftk hai-ya nu-win-hiron hai ki-ma-u hai-ya-miL hire 
this way there it is good that medicine. And me 

14 hai-j-fik a-na-it-yau hire a-hiriL-tcit-den-te kflt ded-de mefik 
^ This way he did * me he will say of. Now this place in 

kfit hai-y^k kfit rae-neL-xe hai-yuk a-wil-leL-te do-Lfin-te 
now this way 1 finish. This way it will be. Not many, 

16 Lu-wun ta a-htriL-toit-den-te hai-ya hai-ynk hire hai-ynk 
one may be will say of me, * There that way me that way 

hai-deil kiit xa-un-Lun-te a-tin-i5-un-te yi-tan hai do- 
this.* Now it will be Every kind eats. The 

that much. 

18 nu-hwvn hai-ve-he >i-tAn hai-yiik a-di-ya-te hai-ded wes-yo 
bad even if they eat this way it will be this I like 

hai diVwin-da a-tih do-wiu-da hai-yuk w&n-xai-neuir-te hai-de 
that do not »top. All do not stop. This way he wiU talk about these 
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to-nai hai-j^lk tcu-wi->nifi'iL-k» hai-de k!-ma-u niiL hai-ya- 
fish. This way he will eat thia medicine with. And 

iTiiL ded kfit hai-yfik xwa na-seL-tcwin-te kflt a-den-ne me- 

this now this wa)' for him I will maktj it." Now he t^aid, 

iieL-xe-teL ded kut me-neL-xe-teL deuk wfin hai me-niL-xe-teL 

"I am about Now I am about to This for I am ftniehing. 



to fluisli* 



finish. 




kflt ded na-tes-dl-ya-teL yi-man-yi-nftk 

Now I am going home acrofsn to the south/' 



TRANSLATION, 



Formula for the Eel Medicine 



Across the ocean towards the south were three bodies of water. 
Yimantuwinyai went there. He saw there the red eels which 
never come to this world. "They will come/' he thought. The 
bank of the lake slid out and some of the eels went out with the 
water. Yimantuwinyai himself walked alonj^ the shore and 
accompanied the eels until he e^me to the mouth of the Klamath 
river. There they stopped and waited for him. There at the 
mouth of the Klamath a TimatciLtcwe (one who stops the run 
of fish) lives. "Yon who stop the run of fish, you will go to 
sleep/' thought Yimantuwinyai, **and the fish will go through 
without yom* knowledge." 

Yiraantiiwiiiyai walked along the Klamath accompanying the 
eels until he came to Weitchpec, where another TimatciLtcwe 
lived. Ylmantfiwinyai said to him, "You will go to sleep; fish 
will go through without your knowledge/' "They will never go 
on up the Klamath/' thought Yimantuwinyai, **A mountain 
shall project into the water to prevent it." He went on up the 
Trinity. He saw that the eels were coming along. 

When he got quite a way up he thought, "These eels won't 
go on towards the south; they will stay in the waterfall at 
Xaiyame." "I will go back again/' he thought. "I don^t want 
a minkUen to eat my eels/' he thought, "but if she does eat 
them, these eels of mine won^t die. KiLtcwe may eat them with- 
out harm; the eels won't die; they will be good and many will be 
caught/' "Ten canoes w^ll be filled with them/' he thought. 
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He went back again. **I will do this again; I will go back 
across the ocean towards the south/' When he got back there 
he thought, "I will go again; I will take them with me.^ He 
went northward again to the mouth of the Klamath. **Yon 
will go to sleep/' he thought of the TimatciLtcwe. "Your heart 
will go to sleep; without your knowing it the eels will go past." 
He walked along accompanying the eels to Weitchpec. "This is 
the way it will be done/' thought YTmantiiwiiiyai, "they won't 
go on; they will stay here," he thought. "They wiU say of me, 
* He did this . ' EiLtc we will eat them without harm . My eels wiU 
not melt away. Minkilen may eat them without harm. Ten 
canoes shall be filled with eels. It will be that way everywhere. 
It will be good," he thought. 

He went back south across the ocean. "I will go again," he 
thought. "I want my eels." He went along the shore from the 
south until he came to the mouth of the Klamath. He said to 
the TimatciLtcwe, "You will go to sleep. My eels wiU go on 
when you go to sleep." He went on up the Klamath to Weitchpec. 
"Soon you will go to sleep," he said to the TimatciLtcwe. "Only 
one river will flow for you, my eels; this one, my river. Iii this 
my river the eels will go. They won't go east," he thought. 
"A mountain will project into the water in front of them. One 
river will flow out for you. They will go into this one," he kept 
thinking. "He will say of me, 'He did that way.' Now I will 
quit." 

As he went along he looked at the eels. "They won't go into 
this river (Klamath)/* he thought. "They will live in this river 
of mine even when it becomes shallow. He (the coming priest) 
will do this way/* he thought. "He will say of me, *He did that 
way; ' he will do this way with the eels." Then Yimantflwinyai 
ate them where he had cooked them. "He will say of me/I hear 
ho did this way.* He shall eat eels there for five days." He did 
not oat all of those eels. "This is the way he will do," Yunan- 
tilwiii\*ai thought, "when he gets enough he will throw the 
remainder in the fire: with this medicine he will tell of my deeds. 
This wa,v ho will do for fiw mornings." 

" When a w<mian is through with her period of seclusion she 
ma>* oat the tvis: they will not die. $he may e«t them if she is 
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hnn^y/' he thought. Yiraantiiwinyai fished for eels thinkingt 
"Hereafter the priest will do this way; he will say of me/ lie did 
that way J " " Even if he does not eatch anjlhing, nevertheless he 
will talk about me," Then he took the net outsidtt, " Tomorrow 
he will talk about me this way. Tomorrow 1 will go fishing. 
Everybody will fish tomorrow/* Yimantuwiiiyai fished and 
thought to himself, ^*He will Bay of me this way he did/' "A 
woman who has suffered misearriage may eat them without doing 
harm; even if she eats them the ran of eels will not disappear." 
"I will go back," he thought. 

Then having gone back he soon came along the shore again 
from the south until he came to the month of the Klamath. There 
again he said to the TimateiLtcwe, ''You will go to sleep, and 
while you sleep they wiU go past." Yimantuwinyai was carry- 
ing along medicine in his hand while he was saying this. "He 
(the coming priest) will do that, and then he wUl eat them," 
thought Yimantuwinyai. That is why he always carries the 
medicine. If he eats the eels without the medicine he will be 
bitten by a rattlesnake. "You will not live," he thought^ '*this 
was not a good thing that you did, I wish that you may not 
live. Even if he does not catch any eels he must t^lk about me. 
Even then many eels will be caught. If he does not talk 
about me he will not live." 

"I will go back," he thought. "What am I going to do! I 
will do this for him. This way he will eat them. If he eats, 
having the medicine in his hands as I have it, he will get enough. 
He will put the remainder in the fire with this medicine and burn 
it. He will not carry to the house what is left after he gets 
enough. This is the way he shall doj this is the way he shall 
eat. Ten days I will fish/^ thought Ylraantuwinyai. "This way 
he will do,^' he thought. "He will say of me/ He did this way.^ 
I will go back. Already I have finished. All kinds of people will 
eat the eels. I will watch the eels. I will look at my eels. They 
appear good. They won't dodge away from the net. Already all 
kinds of people eat them, even kibtcwe, and rainkilen. My eels 
won't dodge away from the net. AU is good. It will be this way. 
nevertheless I will watch my eels; he will say of me /He did this 
way.' They will be good. Already they are good. He (the 
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priest) will eat this way. Everybody will eat them. I have 
finished. They won't dodge. Now I will go back across to the 
south." 

When he got back the water in which the fish lived was all 
gone. He made the banks of the ponds slide out. Then he 
came back from the south along the shore of the ocean to the 
mouth of the Klamath. He never ceased having the medicine 
in his hand. **Tou will go to sleep," he thought of the Tima- 
tciLtcwe. "While you sleep, they will go by. I wish some- 
thing would cause your mind to melt away. They will go while 
that happens." TImantuwinyai went along to Weitchpec. He 
thought concerning the TimatciLtcwe, "You will go to sleep. 
The eels will never go to the east. Only one river and that mine, 
will flow out for them. I will watch my eels." 

He came up to Hupa. "Here in this valley I will watch my 
eels," he thought. "KiLtcwe will eat them. Even if the river 
becomes shallow they will live in some deep places. Manv 
boats filled with eels shall be counted. Every one ate them. 
Eivery one has eaten my fish. Already I have done that which 
I was intending to do." He fished. "Now I am fishing," 
he thought. "He shall do this way for five mornings." He 
cooked it with the medicine lying in his hand. "It shall be done 
this way," he thought. He (YImantiiwinj'ai) ate the eels. "He 
will say of me, *He did this way.' He will eat them here as I 
have done. When he has enough he will put the medicine in the 
fire. This medicine is good. He will say of me, 'He did this 
way.' 

"Now here in this place I finish. This is the way it shall be. 
Not many shall say of me, 'He did that way.' Every kind of 
I>eople will eat them. lih-en if bad people eat them I do not want 
that the eels shall stop coming. They will not stop. This is 
the way he will talk of the fish. He will eat them in this manner 
with the meiiicine. This way now I will make it for him." 
"Now," he said, "I am alxnit to finish.*^ "I am finishing for 
him. Now I am g\>ing home across the ocean to the south." 
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Formula for the Salmon Medicine,^ 



me-ya-du- wil- wanw 
They b^ji^an to talk 
about it. 

k>ii-wiii-ya-in-yan 

^^ Indiana 

teit-tes-yai na-Bin 

he went. Two 



xas-lin*diii e-nan ya-t-eL-tcwen ta-kilu 
XaaJindin it was they grew three of 

tbem. 

xwed-diik-kyauM' a- on -tit* ya-tcou-des-ne 

**How will it be," they tbought 

nan-deL-te hai-ya-hit-tcit-fin yo-yl-duk-ka 
when come And then Orleans 

to be." 

wiu-da 

stayed 

one said, *^I don^t think for him 

wait." 

to-tein tce-Qin-yai liai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne tse xai-tsa toMcwen 6 
to the he went down. And bethought, "Stone cup let it grow." 



xon-iia ya-del-tse hai yl-duk 


teit-tes-yai 


bai-yah 


for biro waiting who east 


went. 


And 


a-deo-ne xut-un-xoM? xoii-na 


des-dil-tsen 


hai-yaL 


said, *^ I don ^t think for him 


we better 


And 



hai-yaL teL*tcwen kfit hai-ya-hit-djit-iln hai me Lok teL- 

And it grew. And then it in salmon 

tcwen hai a-tcon-des-iie kfit a-di-yau hai-yaL kfit xoL-t-cit- 

grew. He thought, "Already it hae And "All he said 

happened.'^ right," 

den-ne hai-ya-hit-djit tcit-teL-meii ded xun yit-de mfik-a-na- 
to him. And then he made it thiu river down. Month of 

Hwim 
du-wfil-a-din tce-uii^men-nei hai-ya-hit-djit tu-wim-ma nai 
the Klamath be made it swim And then shore along from 



out. 



10 



there 



*ToM at Hupa, Jnne 1901, by Robinson Shoemaker in whose family the 
celebration of this medicine is an hereditary truet. The priest performs the 
ceremony in ceremonial dress, with beads around his neck, and his face painted 
r«d. He carries a fisher-skin quiver. When he has caught the salmon at the 
fisbing-plaee In Sugar Bowl valley he €utH It with a atone knife, holding bis 
breath while be does it. He then builds a fire and cooks the fish. He 
places incense root, Lcptotaenia CaUfomiea^ in the fire sayingi "KyOle, may 
there be many salmon," F*or ten days foliowinjif he does not drink water. 
One meal a day is eaten at the exact time the sun reaches a fixed mark in 
the sweat-houae* The meal is eaten from new baskets and is cooked by a 
^ woman chosen for the duty. She is dressed in a beaded dress. A male 
attendant remains in the sweat -house to attend to the fire. The priest keeps 
the incense root in bi» hand at night that he may not have dreams. He is 
careful not to say evil things for what he says or dreams will happen. He 
prays every nij^ht for many salmon. He does not eat salmon during^ the 
remainder of the year. 
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yi-nfik na-teL-men nin-nm-an min-na na-is-men-nei hai-ja- 
south he made it Worid aioiiiid heiMdaiisvis. AaA 

Bwlm. 

2 hit-djit ded xfin yit-da-tein ye-na-wiL-men zai-ya-me na-iL- 
then this riTer from the he made it To XaiysBe hm made 

north swim in. 

dim-men-nei hai-ya-hit-djit hai-ya too-dn-wiii-xAt aL-tcit- 
it Bwim baek. And then there he questioned it. He aaid. 

4 den-ne da-xwed fin-dl-ya-te da-xo-a-tcin-te nit-tcn-wm-yftn-de 
^ What will you do bad person* if be eals jonV 

hai-yaLr&n da-wes-lel hai-yaL-ftn a-tin-ka-ftn-te aL-trit-den-ne 
And it Bwam around And eoneeming be asked it. 

in one place. erery kind 

6 tse-es-dit-din da-il-lel hai-yaLrOn aLrtcit-den-ne da-xwed un- 
A little while it alwajB And be said, "Wbai 

Bwam. 

dl-ya-te xoi-kyfin-ki-yat nit-tcn-win-ydn-de hai-yaii-ftn La-ai-ox 
will you woman who has if she eats Toaf" And at ones 

do Buffered miscarriage 

8 toit-dei xa-wil-lat hai Lok towo-la-din yis-xan sUrtfifi-H hai 
it died. Floated on that salmon. Fire days it lay the 

the water 

no-nlL-tin-din hai-yaL yit-de-yi-man na-in-deL xd-Le-dnn 
he put it place. And down across tbey went in the 

morning. 

10 hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai-ya nin-kyu-wiL-aL hai-ya ke-jra-wiL-na 

And then there he cut it. There tbey cooked it. 

mux-xa-toe-xo-len ma de-du-wil-lai hit-djit-un hai miL ke-ya- 

Inccn«e root for it he put on Then it with tbey 

the fire. 

12 wiL-na hai-ya-hit-djit-uii hai-ya ya-win-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-un 
cooked it. And thcu there tbey ate it. And tben 

hai^ya a^tiii a-kil-lau ua-ki5<it$ deuk a-iL-in-te feon-des-ne 
tbere all they did. They shot ~Thi$ tbey will do.~ be thoogbt, 
th.:c|r!^ %i sijirk. 

14 kyii-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-fi* hai-ya-hit-djit a-den-ne 
~Ir:diaE5 wh** they cv^ee.* Aad tben be said, 

a- tin hifik-kya na-no-tiiL bai-yaL Le-na-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit 
" Al*. fTVK EC «c iWTfcv.'" Arid be Vcili fire. Aad tben 

16 ma de-\iu-sriu-an a*uvi:-Oi?i?-nt» kya-win-yan-in-yan nu-hwon-^x 
^»r it S« j-s ir He thccjrit. 'Iss^liaE* weU 
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>^-wiD-yun-iL-te k>ii-win-ya-m-3'aii nii-iian-deL-te nu-hwrm-^x 



will eat, 

yit*da-we8-le-tf 

will get ©notigh 



Indlntis 
food 



when th<*y come 
ta be. 



teL-tcwiu-de 
when it grows. 



ciu-xo-lifi 
WodH 



Well 

ki-yau»r 
birds 



tcwin-yo-wU-lel niin-ne-g'its yik*kyii-win-yaii-iie-he nii-liwH">n-*^x 
bother it. Little even if he eats well 

yit-da-wes-le-te dd-xo-lin tewifi-yu-wiMet riu-hfrGii di-hri^o 

he Will have They won't bother it. Will be good whftt- 

enoQgh* ever 

teit-tcwin-te di-h«'o dik-g^^uD a-du-win-neL-de La-ai-iix an- win- 
grows* Whatever here anybody aaya really it will 
neL-te hai-yaL-fiii yl-nfik kai yl-inan-tem Ba-na-nin-deL 
happen.'* And aouth across they went over. 

do-iiu-kya na-nit-dainr-xo-lufi hai yo-yi-diik-ka t(nt-tes-yai 



had come back 



that one Orleans 



went. 



They did 
not see 

hai-ya-hit-djit-M tai-kyii**' 
And then sweathonae 

hit-djit-iifi xai-ya-me-tein 

Then Xaiyame to 

hai-ya iL-man no-tia-niri-deL 
there on each they sat down, 
side 

xo-I5-ka hai-ya-hit-djit hai Lu-wtifi Le-naldiQ tce-na-in-dl-yai 
Ealinon. And then the one Weitehpec came back to. 



iia-ya-is-xftt xon-ta Da*ya-is-xut 

they tore down . Honae they tore down . 
tce-na-Bin-deL hai-ya-hit-djit-uu 
they went back. And then 

vrfit-na-ya-xo-wil-yan hai-ya 
They watched their 



sai-kit-din-iin-kya Lok mit-Le-te 
He waa surprised salmon scales 
to see 

yit-da-tcin-kai hai-ya-hit-djit-fin 

np along. And then 

sai-kit-din-M-kya xo-wfin 

He saw with surprise from him 



ye-nin-dil-lin-ye 
had washed ashore 



na-tin-nox 
the Trinity 



ya-x6-t«L-xa 
he tracked them. 



xai-ya-me 

Xaiyame 



na-ya-xoL-tsan 

he found them. 



a-den-ne 

he said, 



10 



na-tes-di-yai na-in-dl-ya-yei 
he came back. He got baok. 

tas^ya-ye-xo^liifi hai-ya-hit-djit-iifi 
they had gone. And then 



12 



14 



hai-ya-hit-djit-iili 
And then 



na-se-da-te 16 
will sit down. 



xa don hwe tse-ye-kyanw-hffik-kut 
All I (at the upper end of 

nght, Hupa valley) 

hai-ya rae-nauM^-lGi/^-te da-xok-a-^n-^e tcfi-win-jiiii-teL-de hwe 
There I will watch. Bad person would eat I 

ta-nauw'-tri-hwiL-fe hai->^k no-w^n-nun-xfin-neil^r-te kyii-win- IR 

will take out. That way they will talk about us Indians 

ya-in-yan na*nan-deL-te hai-ya xa-a-na-it-yan teit-den-te, 
when they come. * There that way he did/ they wiU say.*' 
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TRAN8L.ATI0N. 
Formula of ike Salman Medicine. 

Three immortalB came into being at Xaslindift. They began 
to talk about what would be when Indians should come into 
existence. One of them went away up the Klamath river. The 
other two remained waiting for him. **I don't think we better 
wait for him," said one of those who remained. He went down 
to the river. ^^Let a stone cup become," he thought. And it 
became. And then in it a salmon became. ^Already it has 
happened," he thought. **It is finished," he told his brother. 

He made the salmon swim down the Trinity and Klamath 
rivers to the ocean. Then he caused it to swim along the beach 
southward. Having gone entirely around the world, he came 
back with it from the north to the mouth of the Klamath again. 
He made it swim back up the E^lamath and Trinity rivers to the 
starting place. 

There he questioned it. ''What will you do if a person with 
a bad body eats yout" he asked. The salmon swam around in 
one place. He asked it about ever}* kind person. After each 
question it awam for a short time in one place. FinaUy he asked, 
''What will you do if a woman who has miscarriage eats yout" 
It died at once. It rose to the surface of the water. Then he 
tix>k it and phioed it on the shore where it lay for five days. 

After the five days, in the morning, the two brothers went 
down the river and crossed over to the place where it lay. The 
one who was officiating cut the salmon and cooked it there. He 
put imvnse root in the fire with which he cooked it. When the 
salmon was done they ate it. When they were through they shot 
at a mark and had all kinds of games. ''This is the way Indians 
will do when they oi^nie." he thought. 

Then he said. "All ot you go away from me." Having built 
a fin* he put incense nxn in it and prayed. "* Indians when they 
iHune into existanw. will eat this happily." he thought. '^They 
will have plenty of fixnl when the time comes for it to grow. 
The binls will not lH>ther it. It will be good wherever it grows. 
Whatever anyone saj~s will happen." 
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The two brothers went up the river and crossed over to their 
home. They found the one who had gone up the Klamath was 
not yet come back. Then they tore down the house and the 
sweat-house and went back to Xaiyame. There, one on each side 
of the river, they took their stations to watch their salmon. 

When the one who had gone on the journey, came back to 
Weitchpec and started up the Trinity he was surprised to see 
salmon scales scattered about. When he got back where they 
had lived he found they had departed . He tracked them to Xaiyame 
where he found them. "Well," he said, "I will take my place at 
the Tseyekj'autc'htrikftt. There I will keep watch. The salmon 
which a bad person would eat, if it were caught, I will take out 
as it passes up. Indians when they come into existence will make 
mention of us. 'At that place he did that,' they will say." 
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xxvni. 

Formula of the Bain-rock Medicine. 

yas-tsim-me min-L&ii liL-iin hai-ya-miL yi-nfik tcit-tes-yai 
Tastsime ten brothers And south went 

(liTed.) 

2 LQ-wdn yi-nftk nin-nis-an non-a-tcin hai-ya tca-win-da dik- 
one of Soath the world's end there he stayed, 

them. 

gjrfln yi-nftk nin-nis-an n5n-a-dm hai-ya-miL-fin min-ne-djo- 
here soath the world's end. And after a 

4 xu-miL fin-kya xo-k&t ye-kjru-wes-tce jru-din-ne-miL hai-y5 
time he per- on him the wind blew in. After a time there . 

oeived 

Le-de-eL-ta defik fiL-ky5 xa-te-mas tes-deL 3ii-dm-hit xon-ta 
in a comer this big rolled oat frost. Finally house 

of the ground 

6 mefik da-xwed-dan a-dl-yau tcon-des-ne hai-yaL-i&n milx-xa- 
inside *^¥niat is it going to dot" he thought. And ineense 

tce-x6-len a-de-iL-kit hai-ya-miL tcit-tes-yai yi-na-tcin yas- 

root he took with And he started from the Yas- 

himself. south. 

8 tsim-me na-in-di-yai hai-ya-miL x6 tcit-te-te-en di-hire-e do- 
tsime he came back to. And in he looked Nothing 

vain around. 
tciL-tsan hai-yaL-iin la-ai-ux tcit-tes-yai ml-me yi-man-tcin 
he found. And really he started Mime on the other 

away. side 

10 tce-nin-yai sai-kit-din-iin-kya hai-ya Lu-wiin na-nes-da-xo-IM 
he came out. He saw with surprise there one sitting. 

hai-ya-miL-iin nit-ta na-wit-yai yas-tsim-me dun-xo ki-ye 

And back he turned. Yastsime once again 

12 na-in-di-yai da-xwed-dan tcit-den-ne la-xo hai-ya hai-ya- 

he came. <^Whatisthe he said just there. And 

matter?" 

miii-^ yo-xo-miL a-xoL-tcit-den-tsii kyii-win-ya-in-yan don 
from some he heard say to him, ^Indians 

place 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis, whose father belonged 
to the southern division of the Hupa. 
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na-nan-deLi-te dik-^yiin yi-de nin-nis-an nofi-a-din dofi kit- 
will become." Here north the world *a end 

tcint yan-xfits-ei hai-ja-miL a-xoL-teit-den-ne kut doii tas-yai 2 



efjcknesH flew up. 



And he eaid to him, ^^Hav© 

left 

hai mi*iie*en hwe-en doti kdt dik-gyflii me-nai-liiif^-te hai-ya- 
those fl pi rite I here am j?oing to And 

used to be. WHt<?h," 

hit-djit-fln kiit tcit-tes-yai j-i-na-tein hai ui-wuu hai yl-niik' 4 
then he started down that one who south 

a-nin-nis-an non»a-din tsis-da-ne'en hai-ya-miL,-M x5-xo-tin- 

the world^s eud used to stay. And X5xotinit 



nit yi-iifik-kai-kfit-tcin 

above the creek 
kut teit't€s*yai yi-de 
he started down 



lin-kai-^i-dfiJt 

Above Xasltndi& 
creek 



ftn-kya 
he eaw 



hai-ya Le-na-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit-fin 
there he built a fire. And theu 

xas4m-din >i-na-tcLn tce-nio-yai xas- 
Xasliudln from the he came out. 

south 

Lii-wiin na-nes-da-xo-lfin xas-lin-diii 
one Bitting. Xaalindiu 



y!-dfik-a-tein ^fln-tcwifi* kis-xan meu Le-na-nil-lai xai-ya 
up east pepper- wood standing under he built a fire. Xai- 

yame 

La-xo do xo-nin da-du-wes-a* 

Just his face he could hardily 



meuk 

into 



tree 

j-I-na-teiii ye-tcu-wiQ-yai 
down he came. 



te-ne-wan 
hold pointed 
to it 



xos-kuts-miL 
on aeeoujut of 
the cold. 



bai-ya-miL-lin 
And 



xai-ya-me 
Xaiyame 



no-na-nin-deL-xo-lan 
the3^ had sat down he saw. 



hit-djit 
Then 



nai-ji-ntk 
back south 



yi-man-yi-de 

Aeroaa and 
down 

nit-ta na-wit-yai 
back he turned 



na-nm-yai 

he went 



niMm-kin-diii 
to Nilinkindin. 



hai 



yi*dfik'ji-de 

Up the hill to 
the north 



me-is-yai 
he went 



* Umbeliuliiria Culifwmica, 



1(1 



niL-man 

each Bide 



nil-liti*kiu-diii 12 
from NiUnkiudin, 



hai-ya- 

And 



hit-djit Le-na-nil-lai hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne deiik a*win-ne-liLrte 14 
then he built a fire. Then he thought, "This he will do 

way 

hai hwe hi^in-nis-^e tco-iiaL-tsit hai*ya-hit*djit de-du-win- 

who my body knows," And then he put in 

an-nei hai mfix-xa-tce-xo-len hai-ya-Mt-djit-fln yit-de tcit-tes 

the fire that incense root. And then north heatarted 



16 



miL a-lo-ts€ hai*>^k xo4un 
then it wa« "This way 
warm. 
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a-di-ya-teL teon-des-ne kya-wiii-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-de hai- 
it will be," he thought, ** Indians when they eome 

to be." 

2 ya-miii-an yi-dftk-yi-de ki-ye Le-na-niMai kftt hai xa-is- 
And ap the hill north Again he built a fire the he got 

ya-difi hai-ya-miL-fin yi-de diii-iifin-x5-ye-tcm xot-da-win-yai 
up place. And north down the hillside he went. 

4 hai-ya-hit-djit-&n djic-tan-a-din yi-man-tcin hai nil-lin yl-de- 
And then Djieta&adifk across from the creek north 

e-kfit-tcin-tcin tin yl-d&k-en-tcin Le-na-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit- 
a short way the road above, he bailt a fire. And then 

6 &n tce-xfin-neutr dik-gyiin Le-na-nil-la-te tcon-des-ne hire 
he commenced *^Here they will baild he thought. **I 

to talk. a fire," 

na-tse oir-tsil-liL-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan mik-kyM-sa-an hai 
first will know Indians' hearts 

8 da-xwed-a-in-te tcit-tu-win-na-hwiL-de hai-ya-hit-djit-iin tcit- 
whoever will pass there." And then 

tes-yai hwe hii;im-miL-iia-tal deox wutr-kfin-liirte hai-ya-miL 
he *^ I my foot this way will lean up. And 

started. 

10 xa-kyu-witc-tce-liL-te hire na-tse tcu-hiro-htre-iL-te hai-ya-de 
from the ground the wind Me first he will call. Then 

will blow out. 

na-tse tco-hire-iL-te dik-gyiin yi-n(ik nin-nis-an non-a-din 
first they will call here south world's end 

12 hai suM^da-ne-en-din hai-ya-detc tcu-hiron-htre-e-te dik-gyftn 
where I used to live. Then he will call me here 

yi-de nin-nis-an non-a-tcin hai-ya-tcin tcu-win-da-ei na-tse 
north world's end." There he stayed first 

14 tcoL-sil-lil hai hai-yaL a-den-ne hai-yfik a-win-ne-lib-te x6 
knew it that And he thought, ^ This way he will do it if 

one. 

hai-j-iik nin-xo-win-tin-t^ hai-he hw»e a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai 
this way frost is. Then me he will say of , *That 

one 

16 tcin hai-yuk a-it-yau La-x6-kya hai-yfik a-win-neL-te hai 
they that way he did.' I wish, that way he will do who 

say 

hwin-nis-fe wa-nflii-x6-win-ne-hu^iLrte hai kyn-win-ya-in-yan- 
my body will talk about. In the Indian world 

18 ta-din na-du-win-tewit hai miix-xa-tee-xo-len Lax xon-sel-its 
fashion he let go that incense. Just a little warm 
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mih da-na-kit-dii-wit-tee-iii-te hai-ded miix-xa-tee-xo-leii de-dii- 
wjth the wind will IjIow gently thjw incetise if they 

aui/'-hw'iL-de La-xo niQ-nis-an ne-djit da-nai-wiL-kiMiL-te 

put it iti the Jnst mountaui middle fog will ^tay/' 

fire* 

That way he eatttblisbed it. 
THE PRAYER. 

yl-tsiu te-nal-dit-do-te yi-de kiin te-nal-dit-do-t** yi-dilk 
"Weet it will draw back » north too it will draw baek, east 
kui te-nal'dit-do-te ji-nuk te-oal-dit'do-te Dais-xun-te na-nu- 
ioo it will draw back^ south it will draw back> There will It will b« 

be Ruinshine. 

win-h«'un-te um-nis-an meuk na-xo-wiL-tun-t^ nal-hw^in-te 
gocMl weather the world over. It will be wet. Will melt Away 

nin-xos-tiii-iie-en na-win-tau tce-na-xon-neL-tiii 
froBt uaed to be. It will settle I brought it down.'^ 
down . 



TRANSLATION. 



Formula of the Rain-roek Medicine. 



Ten brothers lived at Yastsime. One of thera went away 
toward the south. At the end of the world to the south he stayed. 
After a time he felt the wind blow on him. Frost rolled out of 
the i^ound in big chunks, '* What is it going to do!" he thought. 
He took some incense root with him and started back south. 
When he came baek to Yastsime he looked around. He saw 
nothing. He went on and came down opposite Mime. He was 
surprised to see some one sitting there. He turned about and 
went again to Yastsime, "What is the matter here?" he asked. 
Prom some plaee he heard a voire say, "Indians will become," 
Here at the world*s end toward the north sickness flew up. 
"Those weather spirits who used to be her« have gone away," 
he told him. 

Then that one, who used to stay at the world*s end at the 
»outh» started down the river. When he came to the creek above 
Eslick's he built a fire. Then he went on doivn, coming out on 
the river bank south of XasUndin. He saw someone sitting 

Am, Avon. Bth. ]« la. 
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above Xaslindifi. He built a fire there where a pepper wood tree 
was standing. He went down to Suc^ar Bowl. The wind was so 
cold he could hardly face it. He saw someone had taken up 
his abode each side of the fishing place at Sugar Bowl. 

Then crossing the river he went below Nilinkindin . He turned 
back to Nilinkindin and built a fire there. **Here he will do this 
who knows my body," he thought. Then he put incense root into 
the fire. He started down river climbing the mountain. When 
he got up the hill he was warm. ''This way it will be," he 
thought, "when Indians come to be." He built a fire on top of 
the hill and then went down to the northern side. 

On the north side of the creek opposite Djictanadin above the 
trail he built a fire. Then he commenced to talk. "Here they 
will build a fire," he thought. "I first of all will know Indians' 
hearts when they pass." 

Then he started back. " I will lean my foot up this way. The 
wind will blow up from the ground. They will call me first at 
the end of the world toward the south where I used to live. Then 
they will call me here at the end of the world toward the north. 
There he stays who first knew it." "This way they will do if 
frost comes," he thought. "Just this way it will happen to the 
one who talks about my body. In the fashion of the Indian world 
he will let go from his hand the incense. The wind, just a little 
warm, will blow gently, if they put this incense in the fire. The 
fog will stay in the middle of the mountain." This way he 
established it. 

"West it will draw back, north too it will draw back, east too 
it will draw back, south it will draw back. There will be sun- 
shine. It will be good weather in the world. It will be wet. The 
frost that used to be will melt. It will settle down. I brought 
it down." 
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FORMULAS OF PRIVATE MEDICINES. 

XXX. 

Formula of Medicine far Pregnant Women (Deer^s Medicine./^ 

nin yei-tcin doB a-nfin-di-yau kiirLa-z^ kyfi-win-ya-in- 

Ton they say did that way, deer offspring 

yan nin-nis-^e me te-il-tcwen-ne-dftn e-il-wil kin-ftir^x nai- 

yoar body in the time when it grew. All day you chew, 
iii-xa km-fti/-*x hai-ya-miL Lax na-k&tc niL na-il-tsit mitc- 
All yon chew. And with- on rocky with falls 

night out place yon 

harm 

dje-e-din nin kjru-win-ya-in-yan ma a-nftn-di-yau hai-ya-miL 
the child. Ton people for do that way. And 

a-en-nii hai nit-L6-we hai-yflk autr-di-ya-te hai-ded nit-L6-we 
it does it this yoar That way I will fare this your 

medicine. medicine 

miL 
with. 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Pregnant Women (Deer^s Medicine,) 

They say, deer, you do this way when the yoong grow in your 
body. All day and all night you chew this brush. You drop 
your young without harm even in rocky places. You do this 
way for the sake of people. It is your medicine that does it. 
By the use of your medicine it will happen the same way to me. 



*Told at Hapa, June 1901, by Mary Marshall. 

The formula is said to the growing shrub, CeanotkuB integerrimmB, The 
tender shoots are then taken and chewed. The practice is followed daring 
the first three months of the term to keep the foBtus of moderate size. 
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XXXI. 

Formula of Medicine for Pregnant Women (Beards Medicine,)^ 

nin-nis-an min-ne-djit hai-ya a-na-tcit-yaa sats na-wa- 
World in the middle there she got that way bear while 

2 ne-dj5x kyu-¥rm-ya-in-yan xon-nis-fe me teL-tcwen hai-ya 
walking. Offspring her body in grow. There 

e-il-wil ke-ftL-*x La xA-Le ke-iiL-*x min-ne-djo-x5-miL do-ma- 
all day she every night she chewed. Alter a while 
chewed, 

4 a-din-niL-tcwit hai-&n wftn-xoi-kyfin-na-i-ya da-xwed-dftk-ki- 
she ooaldn't walk. Then she began to think about it, ^ Why 

BXiw autr-di-yau a-dim-mit ta-xAn-htr5-otr mit-tis na-teB-en 
am I this Her own so large over it she looked. 

wayT" belly 

6 kftt auw^-xa-fin-ne kjru-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din hai-ded autr-dl- 
^I wonder if this Indian world this way I am." 

way it will be 

yau hai-ya-miL xwen-neAk-kAt-tcin tce-xa-neuw a-den-ne 
And at her back it spoke. It said, 

8 hwe don sa-hiril-liiw hai en don kyu-win-ya-in-yan ma 
" Me put in your ** It is Indians for 

mouth." 

a-nfln-di-yau hai-ya-miL deox na-ten-in-hit ded flh-kj^a La 
you are that And around when she looked this she saw, one 

way." 

10 xan-dik kit-<iin-diiii-qotct hai-ya-miL sa-wil-lai yis-xiin-hit 
standing its leaves sour. And she put it Next day 

in her mouth. 

Ah-kya na-na-is-ya-e-xo-lan hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yiik 
she found she could walk. And she thought, *^ This way 

12 x6-lfin-teL kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din hai-ded ki-ma-u miL hai 
it will be Indian world, this medicine with. This 

kut hmt-Lo-we hai-ye-he do-x6-liii Lan hic^in-nis-fe tc5- 
is my medicine. Anyhow not many my body 



*Told atHupa, June 1901, by Mary Marshall. This medicine is for the 
same purpose as the preceding, and maybe used along with it or alternately. 
^Oxalis Oregana. 
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naL-tsit-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-tcin na-de-tcwit-te hai miL 
will know. Indian world in I will leave it. It with 

a- hw^iLr tcit-den- te 
they will talk to me.'' 

hai-3rux tcin a-na-tcit-yau 
This they say she did. 



TRANSLATION. 
Formula of Medicine for Pregnant Women (Bear's Medicine. J 

While walking in the middle of the world Bear got this way. 
Young grew in her body. All day and all night she fed. After a 
while she got so big she could not walk. Then she began to 
consider why she was in that condition. *'I wonder if they will 
be the way I am, in the Indian worldf' She heard someone 
talking behind her. It said, ^*Put me in your mouth. You are 
in this condition for the sake of Indians." 

When she looked around she saw a single plant of redwood 
sorrel standing there. She put it into her mouth. The next day 
she found she was able to walk. She thought, **It will be this 
way in the Indian world with this medicine. This will be my 
medicine. At best not many will know about me I will leave 
it in the Indian world. They will talk to me with it.'' 
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XXXTT. 

Formula of Medicine for Ohildbirih* 

nin-nis-an ne-djit tcin-nin-yai hai-ya nax keL-tsan sit-dai 
World middle he e«me. There two rirgins lived 

2 tciL-tsan hai-ya x5L-tel-lit La-a-djes yeu jrit-tsin win-a miL 
he taw. There he smoked aU day. Way west the son then 
himself was 

tce-nin-deL ya-xon-neL-en hai-ya-miL yis-xftn-hit ya-kyu-wil- 
theyeameont. They looked And next day they found they 

at him. 

4 kyan-ne-xo-lan hai-ya-miL xo-xa ye-tcd-win-deL tai-kya«9 tee- 
were pregnant. And afler they went in. Sweathooae 

him 

xd-niii-ten ya-xo-siL-we min Lax min-na-ya-kin-fots-te-ne-en 
they took they might for. Just they were going to ent them open. 

him out kUl him 

6 hai-ya-miL yi-man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne don ka-tsit kim-ma-u 
And Timanttlwifkyai said, *^Wait, medicine 

iuir-tcwe xfin-nis-tcil-len hiru-wfin-tuir hai-ya-miL a-xoL-tcit- 
!et me Basket-eap hand me.'' And they told 

make. 

8 den-ne xat hai-ya iirtcwe hai-ya-miL-fin xat xon-ta-me 
him, *^ Right here make it." And there hoose in 

tcis-tcwen xon-din tcis-tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit-fin hai lol na- 
he made it. Of ashes he made it. And then the straps! 

10 is-eL hai-ya-hit-djit sa-win-xan x6-Le-kin yi-man tcit-teL-La 

were And then he put it into her across he rubbed it. 

hanging her month ; abdomen 
up. 

deox na-is-din-nan miL kya-teL-tcwu mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya- 
This he turned then cried a baby. And 

way 

12 miL yi-man mit-diL-wa xa-a-x5-laa deox xon-na-is-din-n&n- 

across in turn he did the This way when he turned around 

same thing. 



*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Mary Marshall. 

tThe strap referred to is one of elk-hide used in carrying the burden- 
basket. It is used for the woman to pull upon while in labor. Compare 
Dr. Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends, p. 106. 
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hit mitc-dje-e-din ki-ye kya-teL-tcwu hai-yux xo-l&n-teL hai 
baby Agftin cried. This way it will be to 

those 

dfint htre htrin-nis-^e' tco-naL-tsit-te 
who my body shall know. 



TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Ohildbirtk. 

He came to the middle of the world where two maidens 
were living. He smoked himself all day. When the snn went 
down they came out to look at him. The next day they were 
pregnant. Their brothers went into the sweat-honse after him. 
They were going to cut the girls open and then kill him. *' Wait," 
said Timantuwinyai, "I will make medicine. Give me a cup." 
^*Make the medicine right here," they said. Bight there in the 
house he made it of ashes. Then he hung up the straps of the 
carrying baskets. He put some of the medicine in the mouth of 
one of them and rubbed some of it across her abdomen. When 
he turned around he heard a baby cry. When he had done the 
same to the other he turned again and heard another baby cry. 
"This way it will be with those who know my medicine."* 



^For another version of this incident, compare pp. 125-6. 
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xxxni. 

Formula oj Medicine for the Birth of the First Child* 

tce-xol-tcwe-din tsis-dai yi-man-tu-win-yai yi-de-tcin tcin- 
ToexOltcwedift lived TlmaDtflwifiyai. Down river 

2 nin-ya-yei tseir tee-din na-td-ndn-a-din yi-nfik na-dftk-kan 
he went. TseLteedifi along on the beaeh south. Along the 

ridges 

yi-da-tein hai-ya ye-na-wit-ya-yei hai-ya-miL tein-nes-dai hai- 
from the there he went. And he sat down, 

north 

4 yaL yi-na-tein yei na-nin tsAm-mes-Lon hai-ya-miL a-xoLr 
And from the he saw two women. And he 

south 

teit-den-ne naL-yeutf no-hin k&h hai-yaL nd-ya-nin-deL hai- 
said, ^ Rest you too." And they sat down. 

6 yaL a-teon-des-ne me-du-win-tewen kiL-tein-nit-tutr hai- 
And he thought he wanted to have intercourse 

with some woman. 

yaL-fin hai-ya no-na-nin-an hai tse-ka-tcwfin-to-me-nefik hai- 
And there he left that TsekatcwiintOmenetik. 

8 ya-hit-djit-fin yit-de tcit-tes-deL hai tsfim-mes-Lon hai-ya- 
And then north went those women. And 

hit-djit-fin xon tcit-tes-yai yi-nfik tcfik-qal ded yi-nfik 
then he went south walking This south of 

himself along. place 

10 tse-din hai-ya xwel-weL hai-ya ki-ye nax tsiim-mes-Lon yit- 
Willow there he spent There again two women 

creek the night. 

del-weL hai-ya xoi-ye yi-tsin xon tse-ye-me xwel-weL hai- 
spent the There under below he rock under he spent the 
night. them himself night. 

12 ya-miL ki-ye xa-a-tcit-yau ki-ye xoi-ye yi-tsin yit-del-weL 
And again that he did again under below they spent 

him the night. 

*Told at Hupa, November 1891, by Emma Lewis. 

t This is said to be a stone, on which if a woman sits, she will be cured 
of barrenness. 
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xo-tein xot-dan-yai liai xoi hai-yaL-mi tcit-tes-yni yl-nfik ded 

To them it went down that his« And 



he went 



south thi» 



nin-nis-an ne-djox tcfik-qal miL ki-ye dd-tcit-tes-ya-te sil-leu 
world the middle walking then Hgain he did not feel like 

along going farther. 

tsfim-mes-Lon ta xoi-kyiiu tes-yai yii-wit-dm-hit do-tint'te»' 

Women again his mind went to. Finally he did not 

ya-te sil-len sai-kit-din ftn-kya kin-kya-o'** hai-ya kis-xiin 

feel like going on. He was surprised a white oak there Htanding. 

to Bee 

hai-ya-hit-djit-fin hai-ya raiL tein-nes-ten hai kin-kya-o kin- 

And then there with it he lay that white oak 

ye-klit hai-ya-hit-djit-un kflt tcit-tes-yai yi-nuk hai-ya-miL-fin 
hollow. And then he went on south. And 

yi-Duk-a-nhi-nis-an-non'a-diii tein-nin-ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit- 
Honth world *R end he enme to. And then 

un hai tein-niii-ya-din na-tes-dl-yai yi-na'teifi tia-wit-dal 
the he came from place he started back. From the he came 

south back, 

yefi uai yi-na'tcin hai-ya na-wit-dal hai kiu-kya-o-diii hai- 

wtty buck from eouth there he came to that whit© oak place. 

ya-mlLrULi hai-ya na-wit-dal mih mit-e-dje-e-diia dai-hiro- 
And there he came aJong then baby some- 



tcin-xu kya-teL-tcwii-we-tsii hai-ya-hit-djit 
where he heard cry. And then 

hai nas-da-fm-de a-tcit-yau hai-yai^-fifi 
that some tinse ago he did that. And 



t<iii*win-yen sai-kit-diu fm-kya hai kiii-ye-kfit me-tein an-tsu 
he stood. He was surprised that hollow tree inside he heard 

it cry. 

hai-yaL a-teon-des-ne da-xwed-dixk-kyan^r a-6-ne hai-ya-hit- 
And he thought 

djit-fiii hai-yo kin-nu-ot-tse 
then 



xo-lan-diu 
together 

place 



min-nat 
around 



da-na-deL-waL hai-yaL-iiQ La-ai-iix djet-waL hai-yo 
he jH)ured it. And really it opened that 

hai-yflk a-di-ya-t^ teon-des-ne kyfi-win-ya-ip-yan 
"This way it will be/* he thought » ^Indians 




knurl 



a-o-ne 
how will it be. And 

mio-Qat hai i/P-ual-ditc-tcwin- 
it had grown 



around the 



tcit'dU'WiL'tst^L hit-djit hai 
he pounded It off. Then it 



na-nau- 

when they 



Quereus Garr^ana. 



10 



min-ua-na-wil-luM? 

about it he thought 

mitc-toiii din-nfln 12 
it facing 



14 



muk-k^t 16 



kiii-kya-o 

white oak> 



l« 
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delrte hai-ytLk do-xoL-me-tsa-xo-win-sin-te tcon-des-ne hai- 
eome This way it will be easy for them," he thought, 

to be. 

2 yaii-dn hai-yftk-ke tce-niL-ten mitc-dje-e-din kl-la-xfitc ftn-kya 
And that way he took out the baby. A boy he saw 

it was. 

na-teLrten tce-xdl-tcwe-din na-iL-dit-ten-nei hai-yairAn hai-ya 
He took it TcexOltowedift he brought it. And there 

along. 

4 na-is-te hai mitc-dje-e-din do-xoi-nes-yan kyu-¥rm-ya-in-yan 
he carried that baby. He did not raise it. *^ Indians 

it around 

ma a-nauir-di-yau a-tcon-des-ne hai-yaL yi-de-kit-tcin tce-xfin- 
for I did it,'' bethought. And. ^'Tldekitcifi Tceziifi- 

6 neutr-kfit-tcin noi-na-seL-tcwin-te tcon-des-ne a-dit-ta na- 
etlirkiit I will bury it," he thought. In his sack 

wiL-ten yi-de-kit-tcin tce-xfin-neutr-kfit di-htre-e do-tciL-tsan 
he put it. At Yidekitcift TcexAnetlirkfit nobody he saw. 

8 ki-xfln-nai-ne-en a-tin tsin-teL-deL hai-ya-mk. xoi-nes-git 
The KlxtUiai used all had run away. And they were 

to be, afraid 

of him. 

hai-ya-miL tcit-tcL-ten hai ki-xfin-nai na-diL ta x6-tcin 
And he took it the Klxiinai lived places to them 

along 

10 nu-win-na-hu^il hai-ya-miL-fiii yu-din-ne-miL Le-na-niL-ten 
he went. And finally he carried it 

all around 

hai-ded nin-uis-an meiik yu-wit-din-ne-miL tce-xol-tcwe-din 
this world over. Finally TcexOltcwedifi 

12 na-in-dl-ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit a-na-tcil-lau-wei hai-ya-miL-ftn 
he came back. And then he buried it. And 

Lu-wfin tsis-dai niL-kya-kil-du-wim-me hai-ya tsis-dai min- 
alone he lived NiLkyakildtlwime there lived 

there. 

14 nin-miL-Le-dil-lu hai-yiik kun La x6-mitc-dje-e-din hai-y^ 
Panther. That way too one his baby. That way 

en a-tcit-yau kyu-win-ya-in-yan ma a-na-tcit-yau hai-ya-miL 
it he did. Indians for he did it. And 

was 

16 a-tcon-des-ne yl-de-kit-tcin tce-xfin-neuir hai-ya-tcin-te tcon- 
he thought *^ Yidekitcifi Tcexdnefiir there it will be," 
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des-ne 

he 
thought. 



hai-ya-miL kl-ye hai*ya xoi-kya-tcm tsin-teL-deL hai- 
And a^tiiu there fpoiu him they ran off. 



ya-raiL-fifi a-teon-des-ne nin-nis-aii meuk tcit-teL-ten hai-ya- 
And he thought world over he would And 

take It along. 

miL-ftn hai-yCik knh hai-yxik a-tcit-yau hai-yfik ktin niL-kya- 

that way too, that way he did. That way too NiLkya- 
kil-dri-wim-me na-iL-dit-teii hai-ya-hit-djit liai-yAk a-na-tcil- 



kildiiwime 



he brought it 
back. 



And then 



that wftv 



he 



lau-wei hai-yiik kiifi nin-nis-aii 
buried it. That too world 

way 

tcwe-difi na-tt^l-dite-tcwen en 
tcwedi ft grew 



meuk xo tcit-teL-ten tce-xol- 

over in he carried it, ToexOl- 
VBJn 

hai mit-L6-we nas-dil-lin-te 
that medicine that waa to be. 



hai-ya-miL teL'tewen 
And there grew 



kil-diJ-wiiii-mi* 

kild^wime 

tewin-dil-mai* 



hai 
that 



teiin-me-yauM^ 
small Douglas 
spruces, 

eh hai mit-Lo 



hai-ya-miL hai niL*kya- 
And that NiLkya- 

na-tatrditc-tcwen niir 8 



was the medicine 



grew there 



hai-yuk 

That wnv 



a-ya-it-yau 
they did 



hai 



hai-yaL 

And 



htre 
me 



tMJth of 
them. 

hai-ya^miL uiL-kya- lo 

And 
na-difi na-xo-u-hire 
A eecond he will call 
time 

kttii na-diii na-x6-u- 12 
too a second he will 
time 

hwe hai-ya-hit-djit hai tee-xo-hwe hai-ya-hit-djit tce-xa-in-neiiKf 



na-tse yi-iDan-tii- wiii-yai tcu*bM?o*U'h»f'e 

ftret Yl matt tfi winy ai he will call. 

kil-dil-wira-rae iia-nmk-kai tcii-xo-u-hife 
< Panther) Hecoud he will call. 



yi-niaD-tii-wiii-yai 
YlmantQwinyai, 



niL-kya-kil-dS-wim-me 
NiLkyakildiiwime 



i»ftlh 



And then 



hai-yaL*&n 

And 



hai 



he talked. 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne 
he said to him^ 



And then 



be always said 
the same thing. 

te*wiD-eL hai 
stand out. That 



men xu-in-dil Lok hai mik-ke 
under will pass salmon its tail 



tO"t<?m*tem 
"On the river 
»ide 

tin-ai-kin-te hai-ya-miL niL 

very long/* And 



14 



kya-kil-du-wim-me hai a-xoL-teit-den*iie hai meu hai tfik-a- is 

NiLkyakildQwime he said to him, ''That under that ahore 



* Achillea milhfolium L. which is claimed by the Hupa and other Indians, 
to be native to northwestern California. 
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tcin-tcin hai men kit-tin xA-en-eL hai-yftk mit-Ld na-ja- 
side that under small will go." That way medieine thej 

tail 
is-tcwen 
made. 

TRANSLATION. 

Fonnula of Medicine for the Birth of the First Child. 

TImantuwinyai lived at Tcexoltcwedin. He went down the 
river to TseLtcedin. He followed the beach south for some dis- 
tance and then he went along the ridge. He sat down to rest. 
Two women came from the south. **Tou sit down and rest too," 
he said. They sat down. He thought, **I would like to have 
intercourse with them.'' Then he left that place, and the women 
went on toward the north. 

He himself walked along toward the south. Below Willow 
Creek he spent the night with two women. He went on walking 
along in the middle of the world toward the south. Again he 
did not feel like going on. His mind again turned toward 
women. He was surprised to see a hollow white oak standing 
there. He lay with that. Then he went on toward the south. 

He came to the end of the world at the south and then turned 
back the way he had come. When he came back to the place where 
the white oak was standing he heard a baby crying somewhere. 
Then he thought about what he had done some time before. As 
he stood facing the tree he heard something inside. '^How will 
it be/' he thought. Then he pounded off the bark around the 
knurl where it had g^rown together. Having made a decoction 
of the bark he poured it on the tree. That white oak opened at 
once. "This way it will be," he thought,"when Indians become." 
"It will be easy this way," he thought. That was the way he 
took the baby out. 

He saw it was a boy. He brought it back to Tcexoltcwedin. 
He carried the baby around with him but he did not succeed in 
raising it. "I did it for Indians,*' he thought. "I will bury it at 
Yidekitoin Tcexuneuirkutcin," he thought. He put it in his 
buck^in sack and took it there. 

He found no one about. All the Kirfnai who used to live 
there had fled. They were afraid of him. Then he took it to all 
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the places where the Kixftnai used to live. Finally he went all 
around the world and came back to Tcexoltcwedin where he 
buried it. 

Panther was living alone at NiLkyakilduwime. In the same 
manner he, too, got a baby. It was for Indians he did it. He 
thought, "I will go to Yidekitcin Tcexftneiifr to bury it." They 
ran away from him. Then he thought he would take it around 
the world. He, too, brought it back to the place from which he 
had started and buried it. He, too, carried it over the world 
in vain. 

At Tcexoltcwedin the plant that was to be the medicine grew. 
Small Douglas spruces grew there. The medicine that grew at 
NiLkyakilduwime was yarrow. That way they both did. That is 
why I call Ylmantuwifiyai a second time, and then I call panther 
again. Then he talked to them. He told one of them, ^* Stand 
on the river side where the branch hangs over. The salmon with 
long tails will pass under that." He told the other one, ** Stand 
on the shore side. Those with small tails will pass under that." 
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XXXIV. 

Formula of Medicine to Cause the Infant to Grow Fatt* 

dik-firyiifi yi-dfik ya-Le-da-a-din na-teL-ditc-tcwen keL-tsan 
Here east in the ooraer grew % maiden, 

of the world 

2 Lu-wfin-nin hai-ya-mlL Lu-wfin-nifi tce-it-da di-htre-e do-toiir 
all alone. And alone she nsed Nobody she saw. 

to live. 

tsis m&x-xa he dd-tciL-tsis hai-ya-miL-ftn min-ne-djo-xo-miL 
Tracks even she did not see. And after a time, 

4 Lax hai-ya kyQ-wil-kyan di-hi^e-e en k&h do-tciirtsis hai- 
with- there she was pregnant. Nobody it was too she saw. 
out 
reason 

ya-miL-iin a-du-wftn-x6-kyftn-na-i-ya dai-dit-din-kl-aaic^ miL 
And about herself she thought, *^ Where is it from 

6 xdx-xai iutf-tsan tco-in-ne min-ne-dj5-x5-miL kfit min-yai hai 
baby I found," she kept After a time it was 

thinking. nearly time 

tcit-du-win-tca-te hai-ya-miL-iin min-ne-djo-xo-miL tcit-du- 
that she was going And after a time she was 

to be sick. 

8 win-tcat hai-ya-miL-fin xo-an sil-len hai mite-dje-e-din hai- 
sick. And from her it came that baby. 

ya-mlL-fin a-tcon-des-ne ya-nauir-tuir hai mitc-dje-e-din 
And she thought I will pick up that baby. 

10 yauir-tuir tcon-des-ne miL xo-kya-tcin yat-qot Lat8-a-x5-lnn 
^ Let me she thought. Then from her it dodged. Many times 
pick it up," 

a-di-ya-te j-auir-tuir tco-in-ne xoi-kj-a-toin ya-it-qot yii-wit- 
it did that. ^ Let me she thought ; from her it always 

pick it up," dodged. 

12 din-ne-miL de-no-kut ji-tsin te-de-qot vu-din-ne-miL yi-man- 
Finallj from the sky down it tumbled. Finally across 

ji-tsin te-wit-qot-te sil-len-nei tu-wim-ma hit-djit non-de-q5t- 
west in the water it seemed Close to the then it stopped, 

about to tumble. beach 



*Told at Hupa, December 1901, br Emma Lewis. For the treatment of 
infants by the Hupa compare. Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 51. 
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ei liai*ya-hit-djit teL-tewen-nei hai mit-Lo*we hai mik-kin-din 

And then grew that medicine. At its buB© 

hit-tcit non-de-Qot-ei hai-ja-hit-diit teit-dil-wim-mite hit-djit 
there it stopped. And when she br^Jc© it off then 

hai miL ya-wiL-ten*nei hai-ya*hit'djit hai mit-Lo sil-len-nei 
that with ahe picked it up. And then thsit medicine became. 

hai teit'du-wim-mito-hit miL ya-wiL-ten-nei hai-ya de teL- 
Thiit when she broke it off with it she picked There 

him up. 

tewen hai mit-Lo siMio-te hai mitc-tcin te-de-qot hai-ya- 
it grew that medicine going to be that toward it tumbled. And 

mil* dik-gyftn yi-duk ya-Le-da-a-diii na-iL-dit-ten*nei hai 

here east the comer she took him back. That 

mi-ye no-nih-xan-nei hai-M hai init-Lo-we na-is-tewea-nei 
tinder she pat. Then that medicine grew 

x6irtcwii^-ta-/uii*uas-mat8* 
wild ginger. 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine to Cause the Infant te Grow Fa fit. 

Here in the eastern comer of the world gjew a maiden by her- 
self. She lived all alone, seeing no one. After a time without 
cause she became pregnant. She had seen no one. She had not 
even seen the tracks of people. ^*From whom have I a child," she 
kept thinking. After a while the time for her to be sick had 
nearly come. Finally she was sick and gave birth to a baby. 
"I will pick up that baby/' she thought. When she tried to pick 
it up it dodged from her. Many times she tried to pick it up but 
it eluded her until finally it fell down from the world above. 
When it had crawled near the beach across toward the west it 
stopped. Where it stopped the medicine grew» She broke off 
gorae of it and with that picked op the baby. That which grew 
at the place toward which he crawled became the medicine. She 
took him back to the eastern corner where she steajned him with 
it. The medicine was wild ginger- 

^dsarum eaudaivm Lindl. 
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XXXV. 



10 



Formula of Medicine to Cause the Infant to Orow Strong * 



ki-xiin-nai 
A Klxtinai 



tce-xdl-tcwe-din 
ToexOltcwedift 



2 la-xfltc xfi-Le-dfiii tce-in-nauir 
boy in the morninjir used go out 



xoi-kyai hk. 
her grand- both 
son 

tai-kyiifr-tcin 
sweat- house 
toward. 

hai-ya-miL hai 
And the 



tcit-deii-tse Id- 
stayed. The 



na-tses 

Arrows 



ye- tee- 
he used 



kyots 
sinew 



nili- 
the 



il-luM? tai-kyuir me me-il-loi 
to take the sweat- in. He used to 
house tie on 

feathers. 

4 tcwin-met iniL t<!e-il-luM» hai kyots hai-ya-miL ye-na-it-daur 



feather case from 

hai-ya-miL-fiii 

And 
ye-na-it-dauir 
he used to go in. 



he used to that sinew, 
take out 

hai kyots 

that sinew 

hai-ya-miL 

And 



And 



he went back in. 



n5-iL-xats 
he chewed up. 
hai ky5ts 
the sinew 



hai-ya-miL-dn xon-ta 

And the house 

no-iL-xfits naL-sis-itc 

he chewed Spoon basket 

off. 



hai 
that 



me 

in 



ve-tce-iL-kas 
he threw 



hai 

the 



kyots 



nol-xfits 
scrapings. 



hai-ya-miL-ftn 
And 



tee- 
she 



8 it-te hai do-kyu-wil-le hai-ya-miL-fiii yis-xfiu ki-ye hai-y&k 
always that old woman. And next day again that 

lay 
down 



a-in-ml min-ne-djo-xo-miL hai 
he did. After a time the 



hai-ya-miL-iifi 
And 



hai-yaL 
And 



t(*e-in-sit-hit 
when she woke 
up 

u^-iia-iiiMai 
she built afire. 



do-kyQ-wil-le tsis-ten xfi-Le 
old woman was lying at night, 
down 

ufi-kya mitc-dje-e-din kya-til-tcwe 
she a baby cry. 

heard 

iia-kin-neL-den hai-yaL wufi xon ya- 
She mad(« it blaze. And for it fire she 



12 win-en hai-ya-mih 
picked up. And 



sai-kit-difi fin-kya 
8he was surprised to see 



mitc-dje-e-din 
a baby 



me 

in 



*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis. 

t The ease is made of stems of Chtaphalium decurrens var. Califomicum. 
The name of this plant, niLtcwin, means **it is fragrant.** 
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na-tse naL-tsis-itc me ya-wiL-teu hai do-kyu-wO-le hai-ya-miL 

orftwUng Rpoon in. She took it Ih^ old woman. Aod 

ftFOUnd bftsket up 



a-tcon-des-ne 

she thought} 
des-ue hai-yaL 
thought. And 



djit 



ya-win-an 
she picked 



dai-dik-kyaui£f-ftn ml-ye ntVne-xiiii-te tcon- 

"What kind m it under I vnU put?" she 

tcie-tiih-yai Lax to-din tce-nin-yai hai-ya-hit- 

she went out. .lust to the she came And then 

river down. 

tBe-Lit'tso hai-ya-hit-djit-fln hai mi-ye te 
blue-«tone». And then tho«e under in 

the 
water 

tcu-win-an hai-ya-hit-djit-0fi mit-diL-wa Lax tee-nin-yai 
she put. And then again she went out 

ki-Tna-ii mitc-tciii hai teis-tcwin-te hai-ya-hU-djit-fifi kijt 
medicine after that »he.will make. And then 

teiirtsan teim-m6-yautr dik-^-fin fiL-kyo hai-ya*mil-fiii kyu- 
«lie snw finittU I>ougla» thiw high. And ihe 

gpruees 

wa-is-t€wit hai-ya-miL-M La xat kyo-wiii*xa hai-ya- hit- dj it-fin 



broke them 
off. 



deox 

this 
way 

a-di*ya-te 

it will be,** 



yl-DUik 

south 



And 

din-nufi 

facing 



one still she left And 

standing. 

tein-iies-dai hai-ya-miL-uii hai-j-uk 
she sat down. "And this war 



tcon-des-ne 
she thought. 



hai 

That 



niitc-tcih 
toward 



tce-xe-neui/' 

she talked. 



La 
The 
one 



xat 

still 



kif^-xan mitc-tmn tee-xe-nenw hai-yiik a-win-neL-te teit'deiiue 
standing toward she talked. "This way it will be/' she said. 

La no-wit-tuir-wiL-te hai mitc-teiii t(>e-xo*win-ne-hiriL-te hai- 
'^One shall alw^ays That toward she shall talk." 

b# left. 

ya-hit-djit'Uii 



And then 

Liiu-bwnj-diii 
several 

yi-kis'infit-ei 
Broke 

B-xaa miL 
days after 
'din yis-xan 
days 



liai 
that 



tcii-win-tan 
she put. 



mi-ye te 

under in 
it water 

yis-xan miL oiit-La 
days after behind 



hai-ya-miirfin 
And 



6M- 



dje- win-tan 
gprend open 



hai 
that 



hai 
that 



kai-t^l-ne-en 

basket -plate 
used to be. 



hai-ya-miL 

And 



ki-ye 
again 



kai-tel 

basket- 
plate. 

t4^wo-la-din 

five 



ki-ye xa-a-dl-yau-ei hai*ya-miL ki-ye tewo-la- 
again it did thut. And agam five 

miL xea-kai ye-teu-wiL-ten hai-yai^ ki-ye hai 
after baby- she put it in. Aud again that 

basket 



10 



12 



16 
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xea-kai 

baby- 

tasket 



12 



14 



xa-ai-lau 
broke. 



hai-ya-miL 
And 



na-La 
a second 
one 



ye-tcu-wiii-ten ke-na- 
she put it in. She 



2 ne-iL-a mit-tsin-ne yai-im-mil 
leaned Its legs it kicked up. 

it up. 



hai-ya-miL hai xo-tcw6 na-tse- 
And his grand- first 

mot£er 



din tse-Lit-tso 
place blue -stone 

nd-na-nin-an 
she put in. 



hai dje-15tc mitc-dje-e-din me-nu-wil-a me- 
that small the baby leaning against 

djelo 

hai-ya-miL-dn yu-din-ne-miii-ftn a-tcon-dea-ne 
And finally she thonght, 



i8-d5 di-hir5 mdx-xea-kai seL-tcwin tcon-des-ne towo-la-difi 



"I wish 



some 
kind 



hira-ne ye-iL-xa en 
only mornings it 

was 

te-*x hai-ya-miL-iin 
carried And 

it. 



its basket I could she thon^t. 

make," 

hai muk-kai-kit-Loi xea-kai 
that hasel basket 



Kyo 



me 
in 



na-Ur 
ahe 



yu-din-ne-miL 
finally 



a-tcon-des-ne 
she thon^t, 



tse-Lit-tso 
""Blne- 



8 mdx-xea-kai seL-tcwin hai-ya-hit-djit me-na-is-te-ei win-iits-ei 

its cradle I will make." And then she carried it. Itwastongh. 

hai-ya-hit-djit ke-ne-iL-a hai-ya-miL hai tse-iit-tad ke-k^ 

And she leaned And that bine-stone made a 

it up. 

10 na-i-ya hai tse-Lit-tso xea-kai hai-ya-hit-djit me-na-is-te-ei 
creaking that blue-stone baby- And then she carried it. 

noise basket. 



hai-jnik xo-lfln-teL tcon-des-ne hai hire hirit-L5-we 
*^ This way it will be," she thought, *^who my medicine 



mi-ye 
under 



no-nin-xun-te toon-des-ne hai-yaL-fin 

will set,** she thought. And 

hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-delrte 
the Indians when they come 



tcin 
they 
say 

hire 
I 



hai-ya 
there 



hai-yuk 
that way 



a-na-it-yau 
did.* 



hai na-is-tcwen hice 
that she made. ^Me 
a-hriL-teit-den-te hai 
wiU say of me, ^ That 
one 

hai-yfik tein-nes-da-te hai 
This way she will sit the 



ne-se-daiuk. 
sat way.- 
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TRANSLATION. 



Formula of the Medicine t^ Cause the Infant to Grow Strong, 

A Kixiinai woman lived at Tcexoltowediii with her grandson. 
The boy used to go every morning to the sweat-house where he 
worked fastening the feathers to arrows. He used to ero hack 
into the house and get sinew from the case in which feathers were 
kept. He worked the sinew into shape with his teeth, throwing 
the pieces scraped off into the spoon-basket. The old woman was 
always lying down. The next day the boy did the same thing. 

After a time the old woman, while lying there one night, woke 
up and heard a baby cry. Having started a fire she took up a 
brand and was surprised to see a l)aby squirming about in the 
spoon-basket. She took it up and then thought, "With what 
am I going to steam it?" She went down to the river and picked 
up some blue-stones which she carried to the house and put in a 
basket of water. Then she went out again to get the herb for the 
medicine she was going to make. She saw small Douglas spruces 
growing there about so high (two feet). These she broke off, 
leaving only one standing. She sat down this way facing the 
south. "This way it will be," she thought. She talked to the 
one still standing. "This way it will be/* she said, "one always 
will be left toward w^hich she shall talk.'' 

Then she put that under the baby in water. Several days 
after the basket-plate spread out and broke. Alter five days it 
did that again. After five days more she put it in a baby-basket. 
The baby-basket broke. She put it in a second one and leaned 
it up against something. The baby kicked up its legs. It was a 
bIue*stone storage basket she leaned it against. Finally she 
thought, "I wish I could make some better kind of a baby- 
basket." It was only during five days that she carried it in the 
hazel baby- basket. At last she thought, *^I will make for it a 
basket of blue-stone," She carried it in that for it was tough. 
When she leaned it up, the blue-stone baby-basket made a 
creaking noise. Then she carried it about. "This way it will 
be," she thought, "with those who put my medicine under. The 
Indians, when they come, will say of me, *That is the one who 
did this way there.* She will sit the way I sit." 



XXXVI. 
ffMtdinm^ U Immw^ Ijm§ Uftfmr mm Imfmmi* 



dfr-4e Bm-iuft-flB D^-4Jit zo-i»-dai La-wan-nin 



bu-Ta^nuL tai-k3rmv-iem xo-mfik-Ut-tiM-dai e-e-a 



hai'Ta-miL La re-na-vit-Tai hai xd-mfik-kfit-tBia-dai na-neLren 

Aai 4iaee ^tamt'm his Hool keloofcedal. 

4 bai-yaLron xo-mak-knt'tsw-dai iia-iiar«ii*liit sai-kit-dm- 

Aai kw rtool vkea k» kwlnd al ke nw wilh 

fin-kra mite'43^-^'dm ncM-da-wm-taL-xo-lfin hai-ya-mii^ftn 

baby kad Bade a Umek. And 



6 yia-xon-de Id-ye na-norcn hai-ya-miLrfin xote-djo-xo-din 

■est d»7 a^*™ ke l ooked. Aad man ilill 

fin-kra na-in-nel-le-xo-lan kai-ya-iiiii/-fin wfin xot-kyAn-na-I-ya 

be nw H kod been pUjin^. Aad ko tkoo^ht about it. 

^ hai-ya-miirun Ti«-xAn-de ki-jre xdt4^djo-xo-din a-ne-it-te-e-x6- 

And next daj a^ain still more it kad done tbat 

xo-lon hai-ya-miLron min-ne-djo-xo-miL a-teon-des-ne me-luir-te 

be saw. And after a time he tbongbt, ** I am going 

to wmteh," 

10 ke teon-des-ne hai-ya-miirfin xo tcin-nes-dai hai-ya-miLi-dn 
he thoogfat. And in rain he sat there. And 

x6-Le-d6n na-neL-en ki-yanir-me-de-ai an-kya miij-na-we- 
in the morning he looked. Woodpeeker heads he saw he had been 

vi nel-le-xo-lun hai-ya-miL-un yis-x6n-hit Id-ye ki-yauir-me-de-ai 
playing with. And next day again woodpeeker heads 

miL na-we-nel-le-xo-lun hai-ya-miir^ yis-x&n-hit ki-ye hai- 
with he had been playing. And next daj again. 

14 ya-miL-uii ya-il-luir hai ki-yauir-me-de-ai hai-ya-miL-fin 
And he picked up that woodpeeker head. And 

tak-a-dih yis-xan ya-luir hai-ya-miirftn dink-kit-din yis-xun- 
the third day he picked And fourth day 

it up. 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, bj Emma Lewis. 
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te-miL 
nearly 



rae*e-na-nes-dai dink-kit-diii xfi-Le siMin-te-miL hai- 
hidden lie aat Fourth night it nearly was, 

watching, 

ya-miXt-un xotc min-ndl-weL-miL hai-ya-mxL xoi-de-ai-ye-wm* 2 
And qaite it waa midnight and he heard 

yai kyu-win-diL-tsii hai-ya-miL Aii-kya mitc-dje-e-diii kya- 

a jing^Hng noisc^. And he heard a baby 

teL-tcwe-tse hai-yaij-iiii ye-na-wit-yai xon-ta hai-ya-miirfin 4 
ery. And he went in the bonse. And 

mitc-dje-e-din finkya na-tse hai-yaL ya-wiL-teii dite-wil-litc! 
baby he saw crawling And he picked A piece of 

alniut, it up, buckskin 

miL tsis-loi hai-ya-miL-iiii ya-wiL-ten hai 6 
with he And he picked up thai 

wrappwd it, 

mite-dje-e-diii hai-ya-miL a-tcoii-des-ne xwed-dik-kyauw- 

baby. And bethought, ''What 

fin aui^-la-te hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin a-dit-ta tcu-wiL-ten do-nd-niL- 6 
do ehal] I And then in bi8 he put it. He did not 

with itP knapeack 

tin-te-sil-len hai-ya-miL tcit-tes-yai xa-nu-win-te liai mit-Lo 
want to leave it. And he went awoy. He looked for that tned* 

icine 

tcis-tcwin-te tcit-tes-yai nio*iiis-an metik yu-din-ne-inii. Le-na- 
he was going He went the world over. Finally he took 

to mAke. 



ya-wiL-kyos hai 
he picked up. That 



uiirten do-he- teiL-tsaii 

it all the He did not find 
way around. 



10 



hai init-L6 sil-lio-te de-de nin-nis-an 

that medicine that was Thia world 

to be. 



min-ne-djit hai tsis-da-ne-en-difi na-in-di-ya-yei ye-na-wit-yai 12 

the iDiddle the he used to stay place he came back to. He went in 



xon-ta do-he tcii^tsan hai 
the He did not find that 

honae* 

raefik na-ten-en 
inside he looked 
around, 

wil-kan uo-kya hai-3^a 
that holds he saw there 
the wood 



niit'L5-we 

medicine. 



hai-ya-hit-djit 

And then 



hai-ya ye lin-kya 
There instead he eaw 



teL-icwun-x6*lfin 

it growing. 



xon-ta 
house 

kit-du- 
The wall 



teL-tcwfiii-xo-lfin hai 
it wa» growing the 



is-lfin-din hai- 
it w»a bom 

place. 



ya-hit-djit hai tcit-dii-wiin-raitc 
And then that he palled it off. 



U 



hai-ya-hit-djit-iin hai ml-ye itf 
And then that under 



no-niii-xan bai-ya-hit-dj it-fin teL-tcwen hai mitc-dje*e-din 
he placed. And then it grew that baby. 
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La-ai-ux kftt-tin-xo-lictc toL-tcwen tse-et8-dim-mii« nas-qol 
Indeed very qaiekly it grew. In a little while it ermwled 

arcmnd. 

2 hai-ya-miL-dn tin-til-teox-dn-to hai mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL- 
And yery strong it that baby. And 

looked 

tfk yu-wit-din-ne-miL nas-its-ei xa-a-til-teox a-nfi-wes-fe hai- 
after a time it ran around that strong it was. 

4 yB-miL-ii& a-tcon-des-ne na-iL-its hai kl-la-xfttc wftfi-xo-kyftn- 
And bethought ^It is nin- that boy." He began to think 

ning around 

na-nan-ya hai-ya-miii-&n aL-tcit-den-ne nin-tatc^ nik-ky5-wAn 
about it. And he told him, ^ Lie down, go to sleep." 

6 hai-yaL k&t hai-yftk a-dl-yau hai-ya-miirftn xon teit-tes-yai 
And that way he did. And he went away. 

himself 

La dfik-kan xa-is-yai hai-ya-miL-iin ki-ye nax dfik-kau 
One ridge he climbed up. And again a seeond ridge 

8 xa-is-yai hai-3ra-miL-ftD tak dfik-kan xa-is-yai hai-ya-miL-ftn 
he And a third ridge he elimbed up. And 

climbed up. 

dink-kit ddk-kan xa-is-yai hai-3ra-miL-iin difik-kit xa-is-yai 
a fourth ridge he climbed up. And the foorth he got up 

one 

10 miL da-tcin-nes-dai na-ten-en hai no-niL-tin-tcin hai mitc- 
then he sat down there. He looked where he had left that 
back 

dje-e-din hai-ya-miL-fin deox yi-de tcit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-fin 
baby. And this way north he looked. And 

12 yi-n6k mit-diL-wa tcit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-^ mit-diL-wa dik- 
south in turn he looked. And in turn 

gynh j-T-duk to-non-a-tcin toit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-^ mit-diL-wa 
here east the water *8 he looked. And in turn 

edge 

H ji-man-ji-tsin toit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-on hai teit-te-wit-in-iL ta 
across west he looked. And those he looked places 

a ya-wit-xiis-sil-lei hai-ya-miL-un na-neL-in-hit tm-kya 
clouds flew up. And when he looked he saw 

16 niL-tein te-duk-kait-dei hai a hai a-dl-yan hai-yBL-fiii 
toward they were Those clouds that did. And 

each other sliding 
together. 

a-tcon-des-ne a-til-teox-teL-towen hai-ya-miL-tm a-teon-des-ne 
he thought, *^ He is growing strong.** And he thought. 
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kit-da-xo-kya-a-6-ne hw^n-naL Lin-ya-te k^on-des-De yii-wit-din- 
*^ What Is going to "Before me they will he thought. Finally 

happen!" come 

together," 

ne-naiL hal sit-tin*ne-en-din miL Liii-dfik-kait-de La-xo miL 

the he used to lie place from they slid together. Just 
LU'hirin na£t-a-ei miL tcwa-xoL-wil oan-a*ei hai-ya-miL-6n 
blaekBesa hattga Darkness hangs there. And 

there. 

hai mite- dje*e- din mi-nes-git hai-miL a-dl-yaii La-ai-ux 
that baby was afraid of that it did. Really 



hai-ya-miL-an 
And 



ie-nas-Lat 
It ran up. 

do-wei hai-ya-miL 
back. And 



hai-ya-mlL hai-yfik xo-luu 

And this way it is 

djit na-tes-dJ-j-ai xon-naL 
he went back. Before 
him 

tcwen hai na-neL-en da-xwed-d4k 
he That he looked "How 

made. at it. 



L»a-ai-ux a-tin^tcin L©-ye-nal-dit- 

really every direotion they drew 

a-tcon-des-ne hai-yflk xo-lftii a-di*ya*teL 
he thought, "This way it is going to be. 

kit-tcint ml-nes-git-teL hai-ya-hit- 
siekness will \m afraid," And then 

a-di-yaii hai mit-Lo-we hai tcis- 
did it that medicine 



x5-luii nu-htron-teL t^on- 
will it be good!" 



des-ne na-te8-di*yai 
he He started home, 

thought. 



na4ii-dl-ya-yei 
He got home. 



na-nairits 

Running 
arotind 



ftn-kya 

he saw 



hai 

that 



ki-la-xutc hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne ml-h«'ou na-seirtewin 

boy. And he thought, ^Good, I have made 

mit'Lo-we hai k>u-win-ya-in-yan hai na-nan-deL-te hai hicin- 

medicine. Those Indians who are coming to be this 

nis-^e yo-naL-tsit'te do-Liiii htmh hai hM^n-nis-Ze-tciii nai-xe- 



my will know, A few only 
body 


my body to will 


neuM?-te hai-ya-miL-to a-tcon-des-ne 
talk.** And he thought, 


hai-yfik a-wil-leL-te hai 

" This way be will do the 

one 


h«4ii-iiis-/e tco-naL-tsit hai* mi-ye 
my body who knows. That under 


no-nin-xftn-te hai-yiik 

he will place it. This way 



a-wil-leLrte dik-gyim y!-man-yi-de ya-wl-xauw-hmirte dik*^yun 
he will do. Here across to the he will take it up. Hera 

north 

yT*man*yI-nflk kuin ya-wi-xauii?-htriL-te hai hmn-iiis-Ze tco- 
acrosa south too he will take it up. Who my body 

* The medicine used U Uilmtlkj^, Lupinua latifoUuB, 



10 



14 



16 



2K Umwrmi§ ^ OtiMfmmm 



3 hai hmnb-^td kra-wm-Tft-in-Tan ma fUKseLrtrvni hai iMim 
Tkb mint, lafisM for I Badr. 



jo-dn'Wit'Z&l'liLrte hai-Ta-miLrfin a-teon-dM-ne kja-wm-ja- 

tb«j viD Mfc for.* And be thoa^tt. ""Ib th» 

4 in-yan-ta-did tfl-tewen miL nai-ke-y&n-te teon-dea-ne k&n- 

iBdiaa worid what (pwi, with tbey will grov," hellKn^ht. *8ob0- 

thiBg 

nn-hmn ma no-na-nfr-fin hai-jfik mi-neB-git-te hai kit-trint 
good for I will IwTe. This way will be afnid ttat "^ v^ - w 
them 

6 hai hire hirit'L5-we mi-ve nd-nin-xfin-te hai-yfik a-kit-tis-aeox 
that OBJ medieiiie under if he jniti. This waj nnart he win 

arnu-wes-te hai bKin-nuik/e vo-naL-tsit-te hai-yfik na-is-tcwen 
grow mj bodj iriio will know." Tbie way he made it. 

% hai'jrfik mil. me-nii/-xe 
Thiawaj he finiahed it. 

hai-ynx k&t hira-ne 
Thia way only. 



THE PRAYER.* 

10 hai-ded en min-Lfin mit-da-iit-yos miL na-5-dair-de-xftt 
'*Here are ten paekagea.t With I aak yon for it. 

them 

hai nit-LfO-we htru-wa-meLrtcwit-te htre k&n-nan d5-htra-da- 
Yoar lend me. I too I haye not 

medicine 

12 da-tsin k3ii-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din til-tcwenj hai-ya-hit-djit hei- 
got much in Indian world grows." And then 

y&n kfit xotr-don kfit htrit-dje oLrtsit kftn nu-wa-me-neLr 
^ Yes I guess it My mind yon know. I will lend it 

is so. 

14 tcwit-te yo don kis-xfin hai hudt-Lo-we mi-ye ndn-xanir-ne 
to you. There it stands that my medicine. Under pat it." 

hai-ya-hit-djit xe-e-iL-yol hai-ded mflx-xa-tce-x6-len 
And then he blows that incense, 

away 

*This prayer with its answer is repeated after the formula. Such a 
prayer is used in connection with all, or nearly all of the formulas. 
tOf tobacco. 
tThe phrase means tobacco. 



Vot. L] 



TRANSLATION. 



SBT 



Form u hi of Medinne to Insure Long Life to (he Infant, 

A mail lived in the middle of this world all alone. His stool 
always lay in the sweat- house, Onee when he eame in and looked 
at his stool he was surprised to see a baby's tra(.*k near it. The 
next day when he looked again he saw it had been playing still 
more. He studied about it. The next da}^ he saw it had done 
that again. After a time he thought he would watch, so he sat 
near by. In the morning when he looked he saw it had been 
playing with woodpecker heads. The next day again it had 
been plaving with woodpecker heads, and the next day also. 
He picked up the woodpecker head. The third day he picked 
one up also. When he had watched nearly fonr days and the 
fourth night was nearly passed, well after midnight he heard a 
jingling noise. He heard a baby cry. He went into the house. 
He saw a baby squirming about. He got a piece of buckskin, 
picked up the baby, and wrapped it up in it. 

Then, because he did not want to leave it, he put it in his sack 
and went away. He went all over the world looking for the herb 
with which he was going to make medicine. Finally he went 
all around the world without finding it. He came back to the 
middle of the world where he used to stay and went into the house 
without having found the medieine. When he looked around 
inside of the house he saw it growing by the wall that holds the 
woodt at the very place where the baby was bora. Then he 
pulled it off and put it under the baby and steamed him with it. 

And then the baby grew. Really it grew very fast. Soon 
it was creeping about. It seemed very vigorous. After a while 
it ran about, it was so strong. He began to study about it. 
He said to the child, *'Lie down and go to sleep," The child 
obeyed* The man went away. 

He climbed one ridge, and then a second, and a third, and a 
fonrth. When he got up the fourth ridge he sat down. He 
looked back where he had left the baby. He looked this way 
toward the nortli. Then he looked toward the south. After 
that he looked toward the eastern water* s shore. And then he 
.looked across X^ the west. Wherever be looked clouds came up. 
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As he If>oked he saw them slide together toward each other. 
'^ He is growing strong,^ he thought. ^ What is goin^ to happoi, 
they are going to come together before me," he thought. FinaDy 
where he used to stay they came together. Jnst blackness and 
darkness hung there. The baby was afraid of that which had 
happened. Soddenly it ran op and at once in every direction 
they drew back. ^This way sickness will be afraid," he thought. 
And he went back. 

The medicine he had made did that. He looked at it thinking, 
**How will it be good f " He started home and in time got there. 
He saw the baby running about. ^I have made the medicine 
good," he thought. '*The Indians, who are coming to be, will 
know of me. It will be only a few who will talk about my 
medicine. This way those who know my medicine will do," he 
thought. ''They will place this under the child. This way they 
will do. Here across to the north he will hold it up. Here 
across to the south, too, he will hold it up. He who knows my 
formula will do this way. I made this my medicine for Indians. 
They will ask me for it. That which grows in the Indian world 
[tobacco] he will grow with," he thought. ''I will leave some- 
thing for them. Sickness will be afraid like this if he puts my 
medicine under the child. He, who knows my medicine, will 
grow in this way to be smart." This way he made it. This way 
he finished it. 

THE PRAYER. 

^'Here are ten packages of tobacco with which I ask you for 
it. Lend me your medicine. I have not much of that which 
grows in the Indian world." "Yes, I guess it is true that 
you know my formula. I will lend it to you. There stands my 
medicine; put it under the child." And then he blows from his 
hand the offering of incense root. 
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XXXVII. 
Fomiuia of Medicine to Protect Children in Strange Places * 



lied 
This 



mn-nis-an 

world 



ue-djit 
the 

middle 

do-k>Ti-wil-le 
old womatj. 



hai ki-yauw* hai Lax na-dite-dje-u 
the birds juBt fie w together. 



hai-yo xo-xai 
Thoi^e her 

children 

e-en min*ii€-dio-xy-iniL 
look. After » while 



hai-ya-miL-dn 

And 



a-den-nfi tcit-te- 
ahe said, sh(^ would 



giD-ne 



a-den-ne ke tse-nm-met ye-o-dik- 
she Bttidj "Come Ttenifime rnn m/' 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne hai-ya-miL- fiii hwa na-oa- it-dau w 



fithe told them. 



And 



the 

8UB 



hud gone down 



yi-nHk 
up river 



ye-o-dik-gin-ne 

ran," 



miL no-na-it'dje-u 

then they caioe flying 



miL ded no- na- it- grit liai-ya-miL-un yen 
then this they came And way 

plaoe again. 

kauMJ-liira-iiie ke hai me 

a yew tree ^GomOf that tn 

hai-ya-miL-iiii him na-iia-it-dauif? 

And the had gone done 

auii back in a ftook. 

miL ke dje*lo-o*me ye-o-dik-gin-ne ded nin-nis-an 

"Come Djel5ome niii in/* This world 

na-in-dik-git hai-yaL-iifi ke tse-w^n-ne-met 
they o&me back. Then "Come, Tsewfineme 

yaL-tcit-den-De tse-et8-din*miL ded ii5*na-it-dje*u 
she told them. After a little this they oamebaek. 

while place 

^ a-yaL-teit-den-ne ke tse-tit-mil-me 

she told them ^ *^Come Tsetiimilakilt 
ya-miL-iin na-ne-it-git hai 
And they came the 

back 

miL-M ke ho-hwhh-me 
"Come, Bald Hill 



iia-da-a 

Btlitlds 



yairtcit-den-ne 
she told them* 



hai*ya- 
And 

ne-djit 

middle 
ye-u-dik-gin-iie 

mn ID," 

hai-ya-mii^ 

And 



hai- 



miin-tewiu 
their mother 



10 



12 



ye-o-dik-gin-ne 
run in." 

ya-sit-da-din hai-ya 

WBA staying And 

place. 

ye-o-ditc-dje-ne yaL-tcit-den-ne 
nrn in," she told them* 

Lo-htr^B-me ye-wlt-dje-ii na-ne-it-git ded nin-nis-aii n§-djit 14 
Bald Hil) they went in. They came this world middle. 

hack 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by £mma Lewia. 
t A mountain near Burnt Eaneh. 
I A mountain east of Djietahdifi. 
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hai-ya-miiriin ke LfO-kyo-we-me ye-5-dik-gin-ne ded nin- 
And "Come L6ky0weme run in." This 

2 ni8-aii ne-djit na-ne-it-git ke xa-is-dil-me ye-a-dik-gin-ne 
world middle thej came **Come Xaisdilme ran in." 

back. 

iia-ne-it-i^t ded nin-nis-au ne-djit hai-ya-miL ke yi-da-tcin- 
They came this world middle. And ^Come Weitehpee 

back 

4 diD-nfin-diu me ye-o-dik-gin-ne hai-ya-miL-fin na-ne-it-git 
butte run in.** And they eame 

back 

ded nin-ni8-an ne-djit hai-ya-miL-{in ke yit-de Lo-hiffin 
this world middle. And **Come noiih bald hilli 

<» me ye-o-dik-ffin-ne na-ne-it-git ded nin-nis-an ne-djit 
run in." They came this world middle, 

back 

hai-ya-miirfifi a-den-ne yit-de-kit-tcin tce-xfln-nentr me ye-6- 

And she said, Yitdekitoift Tceziinellip 

** dik-gin-ne na-ne-it-git hai-ya-miL a-den-ne mis-xAs-tfin-din 

run in." They came And she said, ** Biiazftstiindifl 
back. 

me ke ye-o-dik-gin-ne hai-ya-miij-<ln na-ne-it-git hai-ya- 
oome run in." And they came 

back. 

l<> miL-flii ke da-din-mot-din* me ye-6-dik-gin-ne teit-den-ne 
And 'M^^me, DadinmOtdift run in," she said. 

na-ne-it-git tse-ets-din miL na-ne-it-git hai-ya-miL a-den-ne 
They onme a Rhort time then they came And she said, 

buck, back. 

J- ke tan-ai-inet yi*-o-dik-gin-ne tan-ai-me hit-djit La-ai-Hx 
'M'omo Taftaime run in." At Taftaime then really 

kin-nai-kil teis-t^wen-nei La-ai-ux yo me-ne6k no-nil-la-yei 

Hlaves they made them. At once that behind they put them. 

^•* vn-din-ne-miL wil-weL-ei hai-ya-miL xa-na-ten-en jii-din-ne- 

Finally it was nipht. And she looked for Finally 

them. 

miL no-htre-defur-hiren-nei hai-ya-miL a-teon-des-ne hai-ya 
darkness came. And she thought, ''There 

1^*> h»ra-ne xo-luii vii-din-ne-miL xotc xu-Le sil-len-nei xo-xa 
only they are." At last quite night it became. For 

them 

na-vrt-tes-iu-^x hai-ya-miL sa-a wil-weL-hit a-tcon-des-ne kut 
she lo^^ked. And long after night she thought, 



*.\ mountain near mouth of Kedwood creek. 
t Near Trinidad. 
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x6-kyfln mit-L6-we nanw-tcwe min a-yairde-iuw-ne ke hai-ya 
^Against medicine I am going That I told them, **Come, there 
his breast to make. is why 

ye-6-dik-ffin-ne hai-fln La xft-Le ya-wes-a do-tcin-nes-ten 2 

ran in.'' And all night she sat up ; never lay down 

hai d6-k3ru-wiHe hai-ya-hit-djit-fin nin-na-is-dftk-kai tce-niL- 
that old woman. And then she got up. She took 

ten to-kflt-^x nai-kyo-xo-an* mftx-xa-tce-xo-len niirtcin no- 4 
oat water on always rans inoense root together 

nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit-fin de-du-win-an tce-win-yeutr xon-din 
she pat. And then she pat them in rabbing them. Fire. 

the fire, place 

in-xftt-ei hai-ya-miL a-den-ne hai dai-dit-din hiro-wdn 6 
they fell in. And she said ^Wherever from me 

ye-tcu-wil-lai hai mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-mi]>{in a-den-ne ka-de 
he took them in my children." And she said, ^Pretty 

soon 

x5-Lftk-kai tes-yai miL hai-ya ye-k3ii-wes-tce-te tcit-den-ne 8 
dawn will then there the smoke will blow,'' she said, 

come, 

hai miix-xa ye-yu-wiirkit-de-te hai-ya-miL-fin xo-Lftk-kai 
^That after will go there." And dawn 

tiiem 

tes-yai mil. hai-ya a-x6-wiL-tcwen tan-ai-me-tcin mftx-xa-tce- lo 
came then there it smells at Tafiaime incense 

x5-len hai-yaL-un hai tan-ai-me a-den-ne manir-xa mfix-xa- 
root. And that Taftaime man said, ^ I smell incense 

tce-xo-len hai-ye x6«€^-fin mfik-kai a-xo-wiirtcwin hai-yo 12 
root. That it may be on their it smells, those 

accoant 

mitc-dje-e-din tee-na-miL La-ai-ux tcit-den-ne hai mitc-dje-e- 
children. Throw them Really he said it. Of the children 

oat." 

din tan-ai-me an hai-ya-miL-fin tce-na-nim-meL miL La-ai- i* 
the Tafiaime said And he had them then at once 

one it. thrown oat 

ux ya-nat-dje-u ded nin-nis-an ne-djit no-nan-dit-dje-u 

they came back. This world middle they got back, 

La-xo-yan-ye-tse miL hai-ya-miL-fin xo-tcin ye-nan-deL hai 16 
the san np a little when. And to her they came 
ways back in 

x6-mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL-fin tc6-du-wiL-xfit de-dn-htrfin 
her children. And she asked them, *^ Did you 



* The insect that skates on the water. 
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a-xo-wiL-towifi n5-kiit jraL-toit-den-ne hai-ya-miii-ftfi a-ya-da- 
smell aiiTthiiig on yonr- she said. And tluj 

selyeat" 

2 wen-ne di-liird-ofr-k3ra& a-xo-wiL-towen no-kftt hai-ya-miL 
said, "Something smelled onus. And then 

kyan a-n5-hoi>toit-den-ne tce-iia-3ra-xon-miL hai-yo xo-wAn 

he said of us, * Throw them out. Thoee for them 

4 mflk-ka a-xo-wiirtowin no-hdL-toit-den-ne hai-ya-miL hai 

on them it smells,' they told us." And that 

d5-kyu-wil-le a-tcon-des-ne kyii-wifi-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te 

old woman thought, "Indians areeomingtobe. 

6 a-hudirtcit-den-te hai tcin hai-ydk a-na-tcit-yan x5 nin-nis-an 

Of me they will say, * That they this way she did.' In moontains 

one say vain 

me-tsa-xo-sin-din ye-tcu-wiirtin-de hai-ye-he hai-ya-tcin 
bad places if they will take NeTertheless there 

them in. 
8 mflk-ka mftx-xa-tce-x6-len ye-I-yoL hai-ya-miL hire a-h«riL- 
after them inoense she blew And me they will 

in. 
tcit-den-te hai tcin hai-jrfik a-tcit-yan hai mdk-ka a-x5-wiir 
say of, *That they that way did. Who after will 

one say them 

10 tcwin-te hai-ded hwe anir-lan hai a-dit-toin-n5-nil-la-de 
make smell this I made, whoerer pats with herself 

hai-jrfik mit-Lo na-seL-tcwin 
this medicine I make.'' 



TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine to Protect Children in Strange Places. 

In the middle of this world the birds flew together in a flock. 
They were the children of an old woman. "Let me go and look 
about," she said. When she returned she said, "Come, run into 
Tseninme (Burnt Ranch mountain)." When the sun was down 
they came back. "Way up the river stands a yew tree. Come, 
run into the mountain which stands by that," she told them. 
At sundown the flock came fljHng back. "Come, run into 
Djel5me," she said. They went and returned to the middle of 
the world. "Come, run into the mountain east of Djictanadin," 
she told them. After a time they returned. "Come, run into 
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Tsetitmilakut," she said. They did so and came back where 
their mother lived. -^ Conies run into Lohmiome (Bald Hill)/' 
she told them. They went into Lrohw^inme and e^rae back into 
the middle of this world. "Come, nm into Lokyo,*'* she said to 
them. They came back again to the middle of this world. 
"Come, Xaisdilme (Hooker's Ridge) run in," she told them. 
They went and c^me back again. "Come, run into YTdatcin- 
din^ndin (Weitchpec Butte)," she said. They c^me back again 
to the middle of this world, '^Come, YIdekitcin TcexuneHu^me, 
run in/' she told them. When they had come back again, she 
said, "Come, run into Misxftstftndin (a mountain north of the 
Klamath)," They went and came back. "Come, ran into 
Dadinmotdiii (a mountain at the mouth of Redwood Creek) »" 
she told them. After they had been gone a short time they 
came back. 

And then she said, "Come, run into Tanaime (a mountain at 
Trinidad)." There they made slaves of them. They put them 
inside of that mountain. 

Finally night came and she looked for them. When it became 
dark she thought, **That is the only place they got into trouble.*' 
When it became very dark she looked for them. Long after 
night had fallen she thought , "I am going to make medicine 
against him. That is why I kept saying to them, 'Come» run 
in here and there,*" 

All night long the old woman sat up; she did not lie down 
at all. iShe got up and took a water bug and put it with incense 
root. Then rubbing them together between her hands she 
dropped them into the fire. " To whomsoever took my children in," 
she said, "when dawn comes this smoke will blow. After them 
it will go there." When dawn came, there at Tanaime (Trinidad) 
thej^ smeUed that incense root. That Tanaime man said, "I 
smell incense root. It smells on account of those children. 
Throw them out," 

When they had been thrown out they came back. They got 
back to this middle world when the sun was up only a little way. 
When her children came back to her she asked them, "Did you 



*A motinUin o^&r the Eight-mUfl eamp on the BedcAp Irmil from Hapa to 
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smell anything on yonrselveaf '^ ** There was womHiuMkg on ns 
that smelled,'' they said. **He told them to throw as oat. *The 
smell comes on account of them/ he said." ^^Indians are oomin; 
into existence," the old woman thought. **They wfll saj of me. 
*That is the one who did this way. In vain they tried to take 
them into the bad mountains. Notwithstanding she made 
incense go there after them.' They will say of me, *That is 
the one who did this way.' Whoever makes fc^ them this 
medicine which I made, will accomplish what I did.'' 
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XXXVIII. 



Formula of Wonmn^s Love Medicine,^ 



me-is-de na-ta-ne-tein kT-xfln-nai 

Melede on %he ocean Klxt^naj 

side 

kfiii'tcii-wil-tcwil a-ya-iu*nu 
youDg men. 



tin-fin-Lftn 

very niany 



iie*m-nautP 

used to come 



nai-ke*its Le-iii-nauii' hai-ya-mii»- 

To ishoot they came And 
at a mark together. 

hai tsllm-mes-Lon hai-ya-mii. 

that woman , And 



They nsed to 
have sports. 

fin hai-ye-he du-tce-in-nauii- 
anyway she never used to 
come out 

miQ-ne-djo-xo-miL ke4t-L5ir liai-ya'iniL do mitc'tciii tce-nautr ^ 
finally she mad© And to that she never 

haskete, went out 

hai-yo a-ya*/en hai*yu x6-is-dai hai-ya*miL miii-iie-di5-x5- 

that they did those men. And alter a time 

miL La-xo hai-ya xo*kut ye-kin-nen-den hai*ya-miL-to a-tcon- ^ 
without there on her Bimehine came in» And she 

cause 

des*ne da-xwed-dTik-kyau«?*1iii tcon-des-ne hai-yairftn na-kit- 

thonghtr "What is going to bet" she thought. And she wove 

te-Lon hai-yaij iin-kya kyu'win-ya-ia-yan ye-wiii-ya hai-yox ^ 
another And she saw a person come in. "There 

round. 



xoL'tcit-den-Tie hai-yo ki-xftn-nai iia-it-dil 
she told him. "The Klr&nai who go 

around 

me-tcLn hai-ya-miL hai t<*iD-nifi-yai 

into." And that who came 

one 

kut hai tsUm-mes-Lon xo-wfin tcin-nm-yai kfit xo-xfln 
that woman to her he came. Her 

husband 



yi-dfik je-m-yauu' 

up they always 
go in," 

en do-ye-in-dil xon-ta 
it is never come house 

en 

II 



*Told at Hnpa, December 1001, by Emma Lewis. 
AV. AltrH. Rth. 1. 30. 
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mm xo-wuii tcin-nin-yai hai-ya-miL-fla tcit-del-tse hai-ya-mix. 12 

for to her he came. And he stayed And 

there. 

na-tes-di-ya-yei hai xo-is-dai hai-ya-miL do-he xo-wun na-in- 

he went home that man. And never to her he e&me 
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di-yai hai-ya-miL-fin hai kl-xftn-nai a-ya-tin-ne-en fin-kyit 
bftck. And those KlxtLnai used to do that she 

pereeiyed 

2 tsu-ma-xd-win-sin hai do-na-in-di-yai hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan 

it was qaiet. And he did not that person. 

oome back 

hai-ya-miirdn La-ai-ux kiit tsu-ma-xo-win-sin i^a-ai-ax kfit. 
And really it was quiet, really 

4 hai ki'xfln-nai mfix-zfin-neuM;-hire-ne-en do-xoi-de-ai ye-nat-. 
those Klxiinai their talk used to be she never heard it. 

yai hai-ya-miL zon-nin-sotc x6-tcin ye-tcu-win-yai hai tsdm- 
And Mink to her came in that 

6 mes-Lon hai-ya-miL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne do-na-x6Lrtsftn-*x-x5-lin 
woman. And to her he said, ^ Yon won't see him any more. 

hai nu-w(in tcin-nin-ya-ne-en yi-man-yi-nfik en nax xo-a<' 
that to you used to come. Across to the it is two wives, 

one south 

8 niL-man-ne xoi-kyan-ai me-tsis-tetc xoL-tcit-den-ne hai-ya- 

each side his arms lie in," he said. And. 

hit-djit tcoL-tsit-dei hai do xo-wftn na-in-dl-ya-te hai-yaL. 

then she found out he not to her would oome And 

back. 

10 a-tcon-des-ne do-tcu-wiL-den hai-yaL x6 min-dai-ftk tce-nin-. 
she thought she was And in outside she went, 

lonesome. vain 

yai hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne kjai-win-ya-in-jan na-nan-deL-te 

And she thought, ^ Indians will come to be. 

12 hai->iik ke-yai a-xo-la-te hai-ya-miL x6 min-dai-tcin toe-in- 

This way it may they will do.'' And in outside she used 

be yain 

nsMw xa-ne-it-te hai-ded a-dit-L5 tcis-tcwin-te La tce-nin-yai 
to go. She looked the one her herb she was Once she went 

for it going to make. out. 

14 nin-nis-an meflk teit-teii-en sai-kit-diii-un-kya min-dai-^ Lax 
The world over she looked. She was surprised outside 

to see 

do-mil-din-xo-sin na-xo-wil-tsit-xo-ldn kut-de teL-tcwen hai 
lonesomeness fell soon grew that 

16 Lo* hai-jdik miL hai do-mil-din-xo-sin nal-tsit min-nis-an 
herb. That with the lonesomeness fell world 

meuk nin-tciii-^x tcit-te-te-en teL-tcwin-xo-liin fin-kya hai-ya- 
inside. Q round she looked. It grew she saw. And . 

toward 



^The herb is datcakiiane, Monardella villosa. 
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bit-djit-uii hfti tcit-du-wira-niitc xon-ta ye-na-wit-yai hai-ya- 

then thai she pulled off. House Bhe went in. And 

hit*djit-ufi na-wim-me wil-weL-miL a*dil-la me no-nil-lai hai 2 
then ghe bathed. After nij^ht her hand in she took Ihat 

kf-ma-u a-din-na-deuk-ka tcit-te-te-lai hai ki-ma-u hai-ya-mii. 

medicine* Her legH litid anuB she nibbed the medicine. And 

wil-weL hai-ya-raiL tsis-loi hai ki*ma*u hai-ya-naiL-ftn 4 






nilB^ht it And 

was. 

a-din-neuk'tein-tdn 
ba^k of her 

ya-na-wiMai bai-yaL 

she picked it up. And 



she tied up the medicine. 



And 



no-nil-lai hai kl-raa-ii xfi-Le-e-miL 
Bhe put the medicine. Middle of 

the night 

xoB-tcin-tcin no-niMai hai-ya-hit-djit-iln 6 
on the 6re side she laid it. And then 



tce-xai-neiiw' a-den-ne niin-Lftn-diii hirik-kya-tcin dits-tse 
she talked. She said, "If ten times from me towards 

tsfim-mes-ix>n ta xoi-k>^o tes-ya-te hai na-niuk-kai hai xoi- 
women other hi» heart Roea, the last one his 

kynii iia-tes-di-ya*te hai h^'e htro-wfm xo-dje niin-dl-ya-te La- 
mind goes to that to me his mind will come 

back. 

xo-kya do-xwe-xo-wil-yHn-te x6-da-xwed-un-Lfin tsfim-mes-Lon 

I wish crazy he will be* How many soever women 

tcii-wes-yo-te xo xoi-kyan-ai me git-tin-te hai*ye-he hai-ya 

he shall like, even if his arms in they lie, anyhow there 

xd'kiit nin-ya-ye-te hai-ya-miL xo-da-xwed-fin-Luii mit*ta-din 

on him it will come. And how many soever among them 

na-ifi*ya-te hai-ye-he nai-xoL-tsan-ne-te hai-ded hw'e hwik- 

he goes anyhow it will find him this my 

kyuQ-sa-an hai kl-xuta-nai-ne-eii en La-ai-ux tsu-wim-ma-xos*'Sm 14 
he&rt." The Klxftnai it really it was still. 

was 

miix-xun-neuM?-hM?e do-xwe-de-ai ye-nat-yai hai-ja-mii* a-tcon- 

Theirtalk she never heard. And she 

des-ne hai-ynk iin-dl-ya-te nit-dil-lan* nas-dil-lin-te hai wea- 
tbotight, ^ This way it will be. Hateful to you will become the yon 

one 

sil-yo-ne-en hai-ya-miL a-tiii*miii-na-tse nas-diMen-ne-te 



used to like. 



And 



ahead of all 



it will be 



8 



la 



12 



m 



hai 



hk^e hw^io-na-wil-luM'-te hai-yiik a-di-ya-te kyu-wiD-ya-in-yan- 18 
me yon will think about. This way it will be in the Indian world, 

*It 18 said that dil-lan is a "water-dog/^ or species of salamander, espe- 
cially feared and disliked by the Hupa. 
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ta-din hai-yAk a-x5-la-de xfl-Le-diin nin-na-is-dAk-kai-liit 
this wmj if they do." In the morning when she got up 

2 yi-de da-na-wil-lai xft-Le-dfin Lax dik-gjrftn 3a-da-tcin 
toward she pat it. In the morning, just here east 

the north 

yan-yai mk. {in-kya x5-kftt ye-kin-nen-din xo-tcin iin-kya 
the san then she saw on her light shone in. To her she saw 
was up 

4 ye-na-wit-ya hai x6-xfin-ne-en hai-ya-miL-ftn a-tcon-des-ne 

he came in her husband. And she thon^t, 

hai-yftk-a-x6-lftn-a-di-ya-te hai-jrfik a-x6-la-de mit-Ld-we 

^ This way it will be. This way if it happens, medicine 

6 na-seL-tcwin hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te d5-xo-di- 

if they make, the Indians when they oome "There won't 

to be." 

y&n-htr&n hai-ye-he tcon-des-ne na-hir5n na-seL-tcwen toon- 
be many anyway," she thought. "Good I made it," she 

8 des-DO hai-yfik a-di-ya-te hai-ydk miL-xoi-nii/-xe x5-w6n 
thought. This way it will be. This way it went on him. To her 

na-in-dl-yai xd-Lie htra e-nan hai xe-e-na-kiL-waL 

he came back. Night sun it was who threw her away. 



TRANSLATION. 
Formula of Woman^s Love Medicine. 

The young men of the Elxdnai nsed to come to a certain rock 
that stands in the ocean at the mouth of the Klamath. They 
used to hold there their sports and shooting matches. But 
notwithstanding all the attractions, a modest woman lived 
there who never went out of her house. Once, while she was 
sitting working on her baskets, a beam of sunlight fell on her 
without cause. "What is going to happen!" she thought. As 
she was going on with her weaving, she noticed a person coming 
in. "Up there is the place they go in," she said. "The Kix&nai 
who live around here never come in this house." 

The one who came in, came intending to be the woman's 
husband. He lived there for a time and then he went away 
and never returned. She heard no longer the sound of the games 
and the talk of the Kixunai. 
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Mink came to her, one time, and said, "You won't see again 
the one who used to come here. Across the ocean to the sonth 
he has two wives. One lies in ea^^h of his arms." When she 
had found ont this, she was more lonesome than ever* She went 
outside. "When Indians come,'' she thought, "they will do this 
way." 8he nsed to go outside and look in vain for the herb 
with which she was to make the medicine. She looked all over 
the world for it. 

Once she was surprised to see that as the lonesoroeness fell 
upon her, the herb grew. It came into the world with loiiesorae- 
neas. She looked at the ground and saw the herb growing there. 
She pulled off part of it and took it into the house with her. 
She bathed her arms and legs with it, and when it was night lay 
down with some of it in her hand and a bundle of it behind her. 
In the middle of the night she took the bundle up and put it in 
front of her. 

Then speaking to it she said, "If ten times his heart goes 
from me to other women, finally it will come back to rae. I 
hope he may be crazy- How many soever women he likes, even 
if they lie in his arms, this medicine will come to hinu Among 
how many soever of them he goes, this ray heai-t will find him." 

The noise of the Klxiinai was quiet. She did not hear their 
talk, "This way it will be," she thought. "You will hate the 
one you used to like. Before all others you will think about me. 
It will be this way in the Indian world, if they do this." 
When she got up in the morning, she put the bundle of medicine 
toward the north. When the sun was just here it shone upon 
her. "This way it will be," she thought, "if Indians when they 
come, make medicine. But there will not be many who will 
make it," she thought. "I have made it good," she thought. 
"This way it will he." It went even on him and he came back 
to her. It was the moon who discai*ded her. 




1 
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XXXIX. 

Formula of Medicine to Shorten Period of Exclusion after 
Menstruation* 

dik-gyfin n5-h5L 3ri-nfik-a-3ri-ddk ta-nan nan-xa hai 
Here from us southeast water haseome That 

to be. 

2 ta-nan te-ke-i-yauti^ deox 3ri-da-tcin kit-te-i-yauir mftx-xaix- 
water they go into There from the many oome to Does 

in bands. east feed. 

xo-lent x6-ta-nan hai deox yi-da-tcin kit-te-I-yautr te-ke-i- 
their water those from the east room about. They go 

4 yauii^ hai ta-nan hai-ya-miL te-na-de-il-ya La-a-xii-Le hai 
into that water. And in the water they all night those 

stand long 

kiL-La-x<in hai-ya-miL-fin dik-gydn n5-hoL yi-na-tcin-yi-da- 
deer. And here from us from the southeast 

6 tcin xot-da-ke-i-yauti^ hai te-ke-i-yauti^ mdk-kai-kin ne-dj5x 
they came down the They go into their ankles middle 

hill. the water 

ji-diik no-it-to ka-de x6-L<ik-kai te-in-nauti? hai-yaL-ftn hai 
above the water Boon the dawn comes. And 

comes. 

8 mit-da-wow hwHh na-a-xa x6-L<ik-kai te-in-nantr mib 
their droolings only fills it. Dawn comes then 

dik-gy(in no-hoL yl-de-yi-d<ik mlL kiL-La-xfin xa dil-mai 
here from us northeast from deer yet gray 

10 kit-te-i-yaufr Lo-daitc mit-tax kit-te-i-yauu? hai te-ke-i-yauic?- 
come down in LOdaitc amongst they come to That water they 

bands. feed. 



*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis. 

The night of the eighth day after the beginning of the menstrual period 
the woman makes a small pool by the river. After repeating the formula she 
bathes, throwing the water over her right shoulder and then over her left, 
repeating the operation once. The next morning she makes a cross on her 
arms half way between the elbow and the shoulder with a burned acorn. 
After this has been done she may return to the xonta with the rest of the 
family. 

t" Their children they have." 
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hwei to-non-a-din yT-da-tcm kit-te-i-yauf^ kiL-La*xim Lu-hwin 

go ID. Deean'S edge from the coioe out the deer black.* 
north 

hai te-ke-i-yautr-hi^'ei hai ta-nan hai-ya-miL to-non-a-diii 

They go in that water. And Occ»an'i$ edge 



yi-na-tein kit-te-I-yamr kiL-La-xun 
from the come out deer 

BOUth 

hrrei muk^ka-tcu-wa meuk 
Armpits inside 

mit-da-woM? h^mn na-a-xa-ei 
Their spit only fillH it. 



Ltik-kai hai t^-ke-i-yamr- 
white. Tho»e jaro in the water, 

hai 



te-wiL.-auw^'liw41 na-di-yau 
crawls dentalia. 

xii~Le-dun-miL miik-kus na-dl- 
In the morning one side den tali a 

yan rait-da-wow? na-a-xa hai-ya-miL hai ta-naa noi-ki-yow-din 
itM Bpit ift fnll of« And that water as far as it goes 

flL-tsa t€-iL,-aiiM'-h*fei hai na-di-yau hai-yaL hai a-tc5-iu-ne 
80 far in the water the dentalia. And Bhe always 

crawl thought, 

hai en rait-da-woir miL na-iiai-rae tcd-in-ne hai na-na-ira- 
" Thai is "Their Hpit with I bathed," she thought, who always 



me-ei hai-yaL-iin a-tco*in-ne hai h«?e 
bathed. And she thought, "Who- my 



hirin-iioi-yanir-hi^e 
leavingB 



tcu-win-yan hai-yftk xon-nis-fe yit-du-wes-yo-te hai-de h«^ 10 

haa eaten this way his body it will like, this mine 

nai-me hai hinn-noi-yamr-hire tcu-wifl*yaii-ne hai-ya-miL 

I swim whO' my leavings hae eaten." And 



kyu-wiQ-yan na-win-Lit hai-ya-miL xon-a-du*wiMau xii-Le- 12 

R shelled aoom ahe burned. And she marked herself in the 

morning* 

dfiii iiu*hfmn-tcin xoi-kyae-ai iL-diL-wa na-de-Lu hai-yuk 

Bight arm both ways she marked ^^Tbis way 

across. 

a-tcil-la-te tcon-des-ne xo kiL-La-xfin wiin-na-diL-t^ tcon-des- 14 
it will be/* she thought. "No de^r they will hunt/^ she thought. 

harm 

lie hai-ye-he ye-na-wit-ya-t« tcon-des-ne xa-un-Lun a-de-kiL- 

" Anyhow she will go in," ahe thought. "Just as hia 

many 

La-xiin tcis-seL-win-te hai hmn-noi-auwj-htt'e teii^win-yan 16 
deer he will kill who my leaTings has eaten," 

tcon-des-ne hai-jnik a-win-ue-IiL-te htm hira tcu-hiro-wiL- 

ehe thought. "This way it will be. Me of me she will 

*Thi}^ ts the only instance noticed of speei&l colors associated with the 

world quarters. 
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xiil-liL-te hai ta-nan Lax xa-wa-auic^htriL-te hai tse-je 
ask for that water. Just she will pick out That pood 

(the stones) . 

2 tcis-tcwin-te hai dik-gyftn no-hoL yi-nfik-yi-dfik sa-an tse-ye 
she will make. That here from us southeast lies pond 

hai en tc5-win-neL-te hai min-kil-en miL a-du-wa-nfin-da- 
that it is she will think That mifkkllen with wiU nib 

about. 

4 witc-tcwil-liii-te hai-miL xon-nis-fe na-La nat-le-liii-te 
herself. It with her body another will become." 

one 
kdt bai-yfik htra-ne 
This is all. 



TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine to Shorten Period of Exclusion after 
Menstruation. 

A body of water came into existence here to the southeast of 
us. The deer frequent that water in bands. From the east the 
does come and stand in the water all night. Here to the southeast 
from us the deer come down the hill. They go into the water 
and stand. The water covers their ankles, but soon, when the 
dawn has come, their droolings have filled the pond. 

After the dawn comes, deer yet gray come from the north- 
east in bands and go among the Lodaitc. They go into the 
water. From the ocean's border at the north, black deer come 
and go into the water. From the ocean's edge to the south 
the white deer come and go into the water. 

Dentalia crawl in their armpits. The pond is filled with 
their spit. In the morning one side of the pond is full of 
dentalia's spit. As far as the water reaches, the dentalia 
crawl. 

She always thinks, "It is dentalia's spit I have bathed in. 
Whoever eats the food which I leave, his body will be liked 
in this manner."* 

She charred a shelled acorn, the next morning, and marked a 

cross with it on her right arm. "This way it will be," she 

* If the water which consists of the saliva of deer and dentalia likes his 
body he will, of course, have luck in hunting and gambling. 
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thought. ''He will hunt deer without harm if he does eat what 
I leave. Anyhow she will go into the house," she thought. ''He, 
who eats what I leave, will kill deer the same as ever," she 
thought. "This way it will be. She will ask me for the water. 
She will pick out the stones and make a pond. She will think 
about the pond which lies southeast from here. The minkilen 
will rub herself with it. Her body will become another one." 
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XL. 

Formula of Medicine for Ooing in Dangerous Places with 
a Canoe* 

yl-man-a-yi-nfik tsis-dai m&k-kai-kin-me-kis-Lont x6- 

Aoro88 to the south he lived, Snipe. His 

2 me-dil tin-is-tik xo-kai-tca-wftl-le do mit-tis in-nauir is-tik 

canoe was very His ankle joint never over it reached, (so) 

narrow. narrow. 

hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne ye-we-ya-te tcon-des-ne da-xwed- 
And he thought, *^ I am going he thought. ^ How is it 

into it," 

4 dik-kyautr a-6-ne tcon-des-ne hai-ya-miL kit-^o tce-nil-Iai 
going to be f he thought. And paddles he took out. 

to-din tee-nin-yai kfit hai-ya-miL-fln me-dil ye-tcu-win-jrai 
To the he went And canoe he went into, 

river down. 

6 hai-ya-miL ta-na-is-dl-yai hai-ya-miL-fln deox na-na-is-dits-tse 
And he came out of And he turned around 

it again. 

hai me-dil mit-La tuk-ka-tcin-tcin na-is-tcwen hai-ya-miL 
that canoe. Stem toward the land he placed it. And 

8 a-tcon-des-ne kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai miL hirin- 
he thought, ^Indians are coming to be. That with my 

nis-/e xoi-k.A-un me-n<in-dl-ya-te tuk-ka-tcin-tcin mit-La tco- 
body his mind will think about.'' Toward the land stem 

10 nan-tan deox yi-man yi-de dits-tse da-wes-lal hai-ya-miL 
he held it. This across down headed it floated. And 

way stream 

a-tcon-des-ne La-xo-kya Lan do a-hiriL-tcit-den-htrun hai 

he thought, . ^Just like many not must say of me; ^That 

that one 

12 tcin hai->nik a-na-it-yau hai-ya-hit-djit-un ye-tcu-wiii-yai hai 
they this way did it.'" And then he went in the 

say 

me-dil hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut hai ye-tcu-wiii-yai hit-djit mit- 
canoe. And when he had gone in then 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis. 
t"Hi8 ankle tied around." 
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La-dift me-wiL-waL hai kit-fo hai-ya-hit-diit-fin kftt ta-wiL- 

the 8terti be btiat on the puddle. And then he started 

kait hai-j^a-hit-dj it-fin xoL-tes-lat nin-ms-aD meuk Lax dje- 2 



aerotis. 



And then 



the world 



Jtisi 



na-tcin teL-tcwen hai 
up it grew 



I 



with him it 
floated 

xo-me-dil xclL*tes-lat nio-nis-an mefik 
his canoe. It floated world around. 

with him 

Lax ta-nan do-me-djiu hai me-dil* bai-ded nin-nis-an sa~an 
Just water did not mind that boat. Thifi world lies 

min-nat xoL-Le-nun-dil-lat kit-te-e-aii hwiiit j^-mao-a-yi-nftk 
aronndi it floated with him. He sang a eong. Across to the soutb 

along 

x6L*me-nun-dil4at'dei hai*>ikk xo*lu&'a*di*ya-teL hai hwm- 
wiih Mm it Hoated bock. This way it will do who my 

nis-^e tco-naL-tsit tcoti-des-ne xo nitc-tcwin-din ye-tcii-wiii- 
body knows," be thou gbt. "Even bad place if he 

ya-de hai-ye-he hw?e hrifin-ois-fe xoi-kyufi min-ya-te hai-jaik 
goes in, if my medicine he thinks about this way 

ta-nan do*mitc-djin-te hai me-dil 
water won't mind the canoe /^ 



TRANSLATION. 



Formula of Medicine for Qoing in Dangerotts Places with 

a Canoe. 

Snipe lived across to the south. His eanoe was very narrow. 
It was so shallow it did not come above his ankle. "I am 
going in it," he thought. "How is it going to be!" he thought. 
He took the paddles out of the house and went down to the river. 
He got into his canoe and then he got out again. He turned 
the eanoe around. He placed it with the stem toward the land, 
"Indians are going to come into existence," he thought. "They 
will think about me with this." He held it with the stem 
toward the land, headed this way across the river and down 
stream. "There must not be many," he thought, "who will say 
of me, 'That one I hear did this way.'" Then he went into the 

* The subject. 

tThe formula and the f<ong Bpem to b^ the only means employed in this 
mediciue to produce the deaired result. 
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canoe, beat on the stem with the paddle, and sang. When 
he started across, his canoe gn^w up higher, and floated 
with him over the world. The boat did not mind the water. 
It floated with him over this body of water which lies around the 
world. He sang a song as he went along. It floated back with 
him across to the south. **It will do that way with the man 
who knows my medicine," he thought. "Even if he goes into a 
bad place, if he thinks about me, this way the water will not 
trouble his boat." 
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XLL 



Fommla of Medicine for Going Ammig EatihsnakeBJ^ 



ke-xol-tcwe-dm 

At TcexOltewedin 



ne tcon-des-ne 

he thought. 



da-xwed-dik-kyauw Da*niL- 
"How must they 



na-it-daiii<? 
it went down 



do-tcii-wes-yo 
he did not 
like it. 

tcit-tes-yai hai-ya-miL yl-duk*ka-kai 
He started And aloDg' the sun 

out. Klamftth 

miL te-iu-dil iniL-tsa-xo-sin mitc-tcil-le-xo-Ien 



live,' 
hw^a 



na- 



then 



rattleansJcea 



hai-ya-miL 
And 



kyauf€' 

kind 

un-kya 

he saw 



they flew 
along 

tdt-te-we*iii*il 
he looked about 
as he went along 

mit-Lo iui/'-tewe 
its shall I 

medicine maket" 

kis*xun hai kyii-wa-is-tcwit 
utandingr. That he broke off. 



winga they have. 



hai 
that 
one 

hai 



tcfik-qal a-tcon-des-ne 
walking. He thought, 



ya-miL 

And 



a-tcon-des-ne 

he thought 



dai*dik- 

^^What 

ka-xflst 
k&xAs 



ofil-xfitc 

RingB 



tcis-tcwen hai 
he made. That 



kit-teL-tits 
he used for 
a cane. 



a-tcon-des-ne 
He thought, 



L6k-na-sa-ftn-dm 

^* Prairie it lies place 



a-din-DE-tse 

ahead of myeell 



miL 
with 
it 

yi- 



kit-te-seLrtsas-te teon-des-ne hai-ya-mix. Lok-na-sa-fin-diii 

I will whip,'^ he thought. And prairie it lies place 

sin-tcin tce-nm-yai miL a-din-na-tse kit-teL-tsas hai-ya-miL 
toward he came out then ahead of he whipped. And 



the west 


himsell 






di-h«*e-e 


do-tciL-tsau La-ai-ux xbw a-tin hai 


miL 


tcis-seL-weii 


nothing 


he found. At once it all that 
aeema 


with 


he had killed. 


hai-yiik 


a-win-neL-te tcon-des-ne hai-ded 


hwB 


hK'it-tits-e 


''This way 


it wiU happen,'' he thought, " this 


my 


cane 



10 



tcit-tes-tfln-de x6 me-tsa-xo-sin-din tcit-tes-ya-t-e hai-ded hire 12 
if he takes Even dangerous places he goes this my 

along. if 

h»rit-tits-e tcit-tes-tiiii-de do-xo-lin tciJU-tsis miL-tsa-xo-sin 
cane if he takes along, he will not see rmttleBnakes. 

*Told at Hupa, Oetober 1902, by McCann. 
t Philudcphus Leitim, 
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TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Ooing Among Rattlesnakes. 

While at Tcexoltcwediii Yimantuwifiyai felt dissatisfied with 
something. '' How will the people livet" he thought. He started 
oat and walked up along the Klamath. When the sun went 
down, rattlesnakes which had wings flew about. He looked 
about as he went along and thought, ** What kind of mediciae 
shall I make t " He saw a bush of Philadephus standing there. He 
broke off a shoot, made rings around it, and used it for a cane. 
^^When I come to Loknasafindin, that lies ahead of me," he 
thought, "I will whip the air with it." When he came out into 
the prairie at L5knasadndin he whipped about himself with 
the cane. He found nothing there. He had kUled them all 
immediately. "This is the way it will happen," he thought, 
"if any one takes my cane along. He will go through dangerous 
places if he carries my cane, and he will not see rattlesnakes." 
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XLH. 
Formula of a Deer Medicine.* 

ded nin-nis-an min-ne-djit na-teL-ditc-tcwen ki-xfin-nai 
This world middle grew Klxtlnai 

nin-nis-an ne-djox sil-len-miL a-tcon-des-ne da-xwed-kyaati^-ne 2 
world middle nearly after. He thought, ^How will it be 

time 
kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-de kiL-La-xiin wfln-na-is-ya 
Indians when they come deer they hunt?" 

to be, 
hai-ya-miL tsis-siL-we ne-djit min-kil-en xol-lan kyu-win-yan 4 

And he killed one while milikilen with him ate. 

xoi-kiirLa-xiin ta yu-win-yan xfl-Le-dfin tce-nin-yai wil-weL 
His venison some she ate it. In the he went out. Until 

morning night 

tcftk-qal-*x do-wil-tsan a-xoL-tcit-den-ne min-kil-en en nil- 6 

he walked none seen. He said to him, ^Mifkkilen it was 

Ian yik-kyu-win-yan xwed-dik-kyanw-ne tcon-des-ne deox na- 
with ate." ''How will it bef" he thought. Around he 

you 

ten-en xal-tcwin-x6-lan tse-iit-tsSt hai-ya-hit-djit hai ten- 8 
looked. Growing up he saw blue-brush. And then that 

win-tsit hai miL a-du-wiin-du-win-tcwit xfi-Le-dfin tce-nin-yai 
he That with he rubbed himself. Next morning he went 

pounded. out. 

kiii-La-xfln mitc-tcin nax tcis-seL-wen a-tcon-des-ne hai-y<ik 10 

Deer toward him two he killed. He thought, ''This way 

x6-liin-teL kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai hirin-nis-^e 
it will be Indians when they come who my body 

to be 
tc6-xon-des-ne hai-ye-he Lan kyu-win-ya-in-yan do h«'in-nis-<e 12 

know. Anyhow many people not my body 

tc6-x6n-des-ne-htrftn nn-hu^n hai-ded hirin-nis-^e tc6-x6n- 
shall know. Good this one my body knows, 

des-ne La-xoi-kya do-xoL-me-tsa-xo-win-sin-hwiin hai hirin- i* 

I wish he may have no trouble who my 

nis-fe tc6-x5n-de8-ne 
body knows. '^ 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Robinson Shoemaker, 
t Ceanoihus xntegenimus. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Formula of a Deer Medicine. 

A Eixdnai lived in the middle of this world. He came into 
existence just before the coming of Indians. "How will it be," 
he thought, " when Indians come into existence and a minkilen 
eats of the venison they have kiUedt" Then it happened that a 
woman in such a condition did eat of venison which he had 
killed. He went out to hunt and walked about until night 
without seeing a deer. He heard someone say to him, "It has 
happened because a minkilen has eaten of your venison." "How 
will it bet" thought the Eixflnai. When he looked around he 
saw buck brush growing there. He took some of the leaves and 
tender shoots, pounded them up, and rubbed them on himself. 

When he went out to hunt the next morning two deer came 
toward him. He killed them. "This way it will happen to that 
one of the Indians who shall know my medicine. Not many of 
them shall know my medicine. It will be well with the one who 
knows it. I wish that he may have no trouble in killing deer." 
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XLHI. 

Formula of a Deer Medicine. 

ki-xiin-nai na-nan-deL Lel-din yi-de-3ri-man-tcin-tcin tai- 
Elx^ai became at Leldift. Down river across Tai- 

kyuu^-wel-sil-kfit-tcin-tcin tce-it-da hai-ded kyu-win-ya-in-yan 2 
kytlterwelsilkdtcintcifi he lived. These persons 

na-diL na-is-tcwen di-hiro do-wiin-na-wai yo yi-nftk-yi-man- 
living he did something he never There np river on the 

had done. 

tcin-tcin en lin hirfin min-noi-kin-ne-yot-dei htr^n e-e-a 4 
other side it was dogs only they barked only was 

there. 

hai-fin hai ye-yin-ne-yot a-den-ne hai kiL-La-xfin en ye-yin- 
And those drove in by made the The deer it was they 

barking noise. 

ne-yot en a-den-ne hai-fin hai na-del-tcwan La-ai-ux mis-dje 6 
driving it made the And the eating really fog 

in was noise. 

noi-iL-kit e-il-lu hai kiL-La-xiin mil-lit-de en a-ne-e-fe hai- 
spread ont nsed The venison its steam it looked 

to be. was that way. 

yaLrfln hai-yo yit-de-yi-man tsis-dai a-tcon-des-ne is-do da- 8 
And the one down across he lived he thought, ^I wish 

x6-htre-e a-ya-x6-la dftnt x6-lftn mit-L6-we na-is-tcwin-teL 
something could befall Who is it its medicine will make 

them. 

hai-de kiL-La-xiin do-na-iL-tsfln-de dfint xo-lfin mit-L6-we 10 
these deer they wonH find Who is it medicine 

again? 

na-is-tcwin-teL do-na-iL-tsun-de hai-yo a-kit-tis-seox a-yfln- 
will make they won't see That one smartest will 

them again? 

nu-wes-/e hai-yaL-fln hai-yo yit-de-yi-man tsis-dai kyu-win- 12 
be.'' And that one down across he lived Indian 



*Told at Hupa, November 1901, by Senazon. This formula was told 
with zv as connected with the White Deer-skin Dance. It seems clear from 
its form that it is a hunting medicine. The venerable priest was questioned 
about its connection at another time without definitely settliug the matter. 
If it is really a formula of the White Deer-skin Dance, then that dance, held 
as it is at the end of the period of cohabitation, purifies the people for the 
hunting season. 

Am. Arch. Bth. 1. 21. 
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ja-in-jan-ta-din a-kiL-en a-kil-lau hai-yaL-ftn jT-nfik-ji-niaa 
world what they do he did. And up aeroM 

2 hai ki-xdn-nai mo-xon-tau xon-nin je-tcit-te]>kait lud xon- 
the Klxiinai their houses his face one after the other ffis 

he stoek in. 

nis'te nit-tcwen-ne man en a-tcit-jran xfi-Le-dftn sa-win-den 
body not good reason it he did it. Next monln^ tlicj slaited 

was ovt. 

4 Lin ma-min me-la xa win-tetc hai-y5 lin wil-weL-ei tsun-ma- 
Dogs they Some still lay there those dogs. Until nigiil it was 
eoazed. 

xos-sin-^x hai-yo lAh bai kiirLa-xdn a-iL-in-ne-en d5-xoe-fe 
quiet. Those dogs the deer used to ehaae 



6 La-ai-ux hai-yaL-Afii La yis-xan-nei sit-tetc-^x hai-yo ki-xfin- 
really. And one day they lay there those wn^w^m^i 

nai-ne-en d5*he-na8-deLr*x La-ai-ux kfit ya-x5*wu&-an dftli- 
nsed to be. They conld not Really they were worn 

walk about. out. 

8 hwe-e ki-ma-u do^nais-tcwin hai-y5 ki-xfin-nai hai-yiL-ftii 
Nobody medicine could make those KlzAnai. And 

htra na-nautr-daL-din ki-ma-a tcis-tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit-dn 
sun gone down time medicine he made. And then 

10 yi-n&k-a-yi-man na-nin-yai dn-Liin-xoi xon-L&n na-is-tcwen 
up the other side he crossed. For everybody enough he made. 

hai-yo htrit-Lo* ded miL a-du-w6n-d6-tcwit-te ya-xoL-tcit- 
^This my medicine this with bathe yourselyes," he told 

12 den-ne hai-yo lin ta xd-Le-diin sa-win-din-hit il-lea-xfitc 
them, those dogs too. In the when they went wonderfully 

morning out 

lin min-no-kin-ne-yot-dei hirfin win-a hai-yaL-ftn a-tcon- 
dogs barked only was. And he 

14 des-ne hire-ye a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai-yo ki-xiin-nai en do-a- 
thought, ^ I it is they will talk to. These Klx^ai it is they 

ya-xoL-den-hirfin hire-ye hiriL-tcit-den-te knt ma do mit-L5- 
must not talk to. Me they will talk to. For it not medicine 

16 



we na-ya-is-tcwen 










they made. 














hai-yaL 


kiit 


hai- 


vox 


hira-ne 




And 




that 


way 


only. 



^The medicine was Douglas spruce. 
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TRANSLATION. 



Formula of a Deer Medicine. 



The Kixunai lived ut Southfork. One lived farther down the 
river on the other (east) side at Taikyuwvwelsilklitcin. 

Up the river on the west side there was nothing but 
dogs and theii* barking. The dogs made the noise when they 
drove the deer into the river. When the people ate, the steam 
of the cooking venison was like a fog spreading over the country. 
The one who lived down river on the other side thought, "I wish 
something could be done with them. Who will make medicine 
so they will not see deer any longer f That one will be the 
smartest." The one who lived below on the east side did what 
they do in the Indian world.* Then he went up across the river 
and put his face in at the doors of the Kixunai's houses. He 
did it because his body was bad. The next morning when they 
started out to hunt they had to coax the dogs out. Some of the 
dogs lay in the house. All day it was quiet. There was no 
chasing of the deer by the dogs. Until night the Easunai lay 
' there. They were so worn out they could not get up. None of 
the Kixfinai could make medicine. When the sun had gone 
down the one who lived dowu river on the east side made 
medicine and then went up to the village on the west side. He 
made enough for all, both the Kixnnai and their dogs. "Hub 
yourselves with my medicine," he told them, ^^and the dogs 
beside/^ The next morning when they went out the dogs barked 
wonderfuDy. There was nothing but barking. "I am the one 
they must tell about," he thought. "They must not tell about 
these Kixfioai. 1 am the one they must tell about. They did 
not make this medicine." 



* The HupK formerly dtd cot eofaabltate nt aU during^ the seftson for hnntioy. 
It is heUered thttt the luftn hinmelf who h&A cohabltsted will not hare luck in 
huntiDKf vnd that hla bftd luek will be comiDuiucaced to Ibuae with whom hm 
mkaglet* 



?M 



i^<:« 



FfrmtM ••/ 



XLTT 






iU fid X 




dm-am te tein-ne-it-tsat 



LAX 
Jnflt 



iais-D!e-4io-x5-niiL 

After a while 



min-ne-gits 
gwitly 



fcA^ .Afji th^ wAS«r «Aid. 

jrj'/U't/fin dik-kit-fla-w^^t^w hai ji-man din-nfin te tcin-ne 
from U.A ih« win^ biev. Sh« amss Emib^ in the alwrnyv 

n//ftfc wmler 

if'twir kit't^-Jt'I>V kit'Ure-aa hai kit-teit-L5ir 

Mbt. Hh« %\w%y% She alwmji that one who alwmjB 

fDftd«» hMketJi, sani; mmde basketB. 



i ^'ijijj \i\\'i\\i\^\\^^■ii} 



-!r — *=^ 

An ria a a dn na a a dn na na a 



H An 



a (in na a 



Imi 
Tliiil 



(Ill-kit -(h?-it-tc.e min-ne-gits yai-wa-auw^-wiL-^x nik-kj'anx 
))low f]^ently. It increased in Harder 

blowing. 

(In kil-(l«»-it-1c(^-('i iniii-ii("-(ljd-xo-miL La kj^-wit-U»e-il 

It blow. Finally one (gust) blew along. 

1 .11 II i fix xo-la-tii-iniii tce-kyu-wes-tee La-ai-ux yeu ta-ne-djit 
HihltliMily \wT IuuhIh fn>ni it blew out. Immediately way the middle 

off of the water 

\i mik \\\\\» W kyil-wcs-tce-ei liai-ya-hit-djit mfik-ka na-des- 
mMith \\\\\\ in tln» it bU»w she And then 

it wHtt»r saw. 



after it 



she 



"Tola ut MupH. (VtolH^r 19iV2, by Emma Dusky (Tasentoe^, the wife o? 
Uoin> rriiuK. Sho is alnmt 40 years of age and very eonservatire. Sh* 
•»uv|»:»HHOH Jill othor Uupa wvmion in Ivisket- making. 

t Tho s\'u(h hoad at the entrance of Humboldt Ray. 
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de-qot miik-ka hai xoi-kit-Loi-ne-en hai-ya-hit-djit na-tes- 
crawled; after her basket used to be. And then she 

di-yai xon-ta-tcin xon-ta-din xa-na-is-di-yai yis-xfin-hit tee- 2 
started toward the To the house she came up. The next she 

back house. morning 

nin-yai to-din sai-kit-din fin-kya da-na-wil-laL hai xoi-kit-Loi 
went to the She was surprised it was floating her basket, 

down water. to see there 



hai-ya-hit-djit ta-na-is-tan 
And then she took it 

out of the 
water. 

yi-kyu-wit-tsos-sil hai na-di-yan 
were sucking the dentalia. 



hai m^-kai-kit- Loi 
Those hazel ribs 



kfit-*X Lax 4 
all oyer just 



hai-ya-hit-djit 
And then 



tce-nin-tan 
she took 
out 

me-dil-ite yon-ne yi-dftk miL hai na-teL-ditc-tewen-ne-dftn 
little canoe back of up from. That she grew time 

the fire 

xwen na-teL-dite-tewen 
for her it grew 



hai me-dil-ite hai me 
the small canoe. That in 



teis-tewen 
she put 



hai 
the 



tee-na-in-di-ya-hit 
when she went down 



na-di-yan hai-ya-hit-djit ki-ye to-tein 
dentalia. And then again to the 

water 

na-kit-te-Lon de-dit-de nin-nis-an meftk tes-lat hai na-di-yau- 

she began to She found world over it had The dentalia 

make baskets out floated, 

again. 

kiirtewe na-teL-ditc-tewen ta hai kit-Loi hai-yflk a-tin-wes-te 
maker it had grown places the basket that way had done. 

Lax xa-a-^in-wes-^e hai xoi-kit-Loi hai-ya-hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne 
Just the same thing her basket. And then she thought, 

it always did 

hwe xou7-gyan kyii-win-ya-in-yan ma a-nanu^-di-yan La-xoi-kya 



«I shouldn't 
wonder 

tcis-di-yan-ne-te 
she may live to 
be old 

hwe hwin-nis-te 
my body 

hai-yfik hu^a-ne 
"This way only," 



Lidians 



for 



I did it. 



I wish 



hai-yftk-fln-<e x6-la mefik 
this way her hands in 



10 



12 



til-tsit-*x hai 
it wiU That 

always be. one 

teo-xon-des-ne-te xoi-kyiin me-win-na-htriL-te 
she will think of, her mind will go against it." 

a-teon-des-ne hai-yfik a-win-neL-te hai-ded 
she thought, "this way she will do this 



14 



hire anir-di-yan hai-ye-he do a-tin min-La-ne ma auw- 16 

I did. Anyway not everybody for I 

di-yan hai-ded hai-de anw-di-yau hai Mn-tis-seox-ftn-te tsftm- 
did it this. This I did, the smart 
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mes-Lon na-teirditc-tcwin-te hai kin-tis-sedx-An-ie na-teirditc- 
woman who will grow. The smart one who will 



2 tcwin-te hai 
that 



tes-yai miL 
eomet then 
4 des-ne 
thought. 



zo-Lftk-kai 
Dawn 



hira-ne ma a-naun^-di-yau hai-ded 
only for I did this. 

hirin-nis-to xoi-kyfifi me-win-na-hiriii-te tcon- 
my body her mind will go against," she 



kfit hai-yfik hn^a-ne 
This is all. 



PRAYER FOR THE MEDICINE. 



ha ha ha ha 
You 



ye-xow 
I believe 



tcin 
they 
say 

keirtsan nit-Lo-we 
maiden. Your 

medicine 

doh hwe hai-yfik auir-di-yaa 
^'I that way I did.'' 



a-nfin-di-yau is-din-na-me U-xftn-nai 
did this at Isdiname, Klziinai 



hiru-wa-miL-tcwit hei tcit-den-ne kftt 
loan me. ^ Yes," she said, 



TRANSLATION. 
Formula of Medicine for Making Baskets. 

A Klxflnai maiden did this at Isdiname (the south head, at 
the entrance of Humboldt Bay). She used to go down to the 
water every morning and sit on the beach facing the west with 
her legs half under water. One time as she was sitting there 
making baskets the wind blew gently from the north. She 
always sang as she made baskets. The wind, which blew gently 
at first, increased in violence until it blew very hard. Suddenly 
a gust came along and blew the basket from her hands. She 
saw where the wind had blown it into the water, far to the south. 
She crawled along after it. Failing to get it, she went back to 
the house. 

The next morning when she went down to the beach she was 
surprised to see her basket floating there. She took it out of the 
water. The haxel ribs were covered all over with sacking 
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dentalia. Returning to the house she took down a little canoe 
from the earthen bank back of the fire. This canoe had come 
into existence at the same time as herself. She put the 
dentalia into it. 

When she went down to the beach again to work on her 
basket, she found it had floated around the world to every place 
where the dentalia-maker had growa. Her basket always did 
that way. Then she thought, "I shouldn't wonder if I did it 'for 
Indians. I wish long life for the woman who always has a basket 
in her hands. That one will think about me. My experience 
will come to her mind. She will do the way that I have done. 
I didn't do this for every one. I did it only for smart women 
who shall come into existence. When the dawn comes my 
formula will come to her mind," she thought. 

PRAYER FOR THE MEDICINE. 

Ha ha ha ha! Ton, I believe, I have heard, Eixftnai 
maiden, did this at Isdiname. Loan me your medicine. 
**Yes," she said, **I am the one that did it." 
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XLV. 

Formula of Medicine for Wounds Made by Flint Arrowheads.* 

nin-nis-an L&k-kait kflt xoL-Lin hiL na-ya-teLr^te-tcwen 
MoanUin white his both grew. 

brother 

2 hai-yaL a-xdL-tcit-den-ne xon-ta na-seLrte hai-yaL tcit-tes-deL 
And he said to him, *^ House let as And they started. 

go to." 

hai-yaL nftn-dil-win-^e-din tcin-nin-deL mfin-kfit-me kyo-ya- 
And snow always there place they eame. Lake place they 

4 win-hiral hai-yaL te-kyo-xol-xfltt ta-ya-is-h»ral hai-ya-miL 
fished. And tekyOxOlzfit they caught. And 

me-tce-ya-niL-<6 hai-ya-mk. tcit-tes-deL hai-ya-miL tcu-wit 
they skinned him. And they started on. And while they 

6 diL-ne-dj5x a-xoL-tcit-den-ne dik-gyfin sin-dan ne-e-ne-se- 
were traveling he said to him, *^Here yon stay, I will hide 

da-te hai-ya-miL tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL tce-nin-yai hai te-ky5- 
from And he went on. And he eame oat that tekyO- 

you." 

8 x61-xfit mis-sits ye-na-x6-wil-<6 is-do La-ai-dx tcit-tcit-ne-en 
xOlxilt its skin dressed in. Almost really he died. 

hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kiit xo-Iun-teL hai-yaL tx^it-tes-deL 
And he said, *^ That will And they went on. 

do it.** 

10 hai-yaL na-de-il-tcwun-din tcin-nin-deL hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit- 

And Tule ranch they came to. And he 

den-ne dik-gyfin sin-dan hire hira-ne te-se-ya-te hai-yaL 

said, *^Here yon stay, I alone will go on." And 

12 ya-a-diL-<6 hai te-kyo-xol-x^t mis-sits hai-yaL tcu-hiriiir tee- 
he put on that tekyOxOlxAt its skin. And elder he 

sticks 

kin-ndn-q5t nax hai-yaL x5-kyun-sa-an me-no-nin-an hai-yaL 
pushed the two. And his vitals he put inside. And 

pith out 

♦Told at Hupa, July 1902, by James MarahaU. Compare pp. 117, 118. 

t Mount Shasta. 

t A horrible water monster. 
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na-iL-kflt ye-tcu-wiL-<6 hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL tcin-nin- 
one over he slipped And he went on. And he 

the other them. 

yai xon-xautr-din hai-yaL ye-tcu-win-yai xon-ta me na-nin 2 
came to Xofixauirdifi. And he went in. House in two 

tsflm-mes-Lon yan-ai hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne na-tin-dauu; 
women were And she said to him, ^ You better 

sitting. go back. 

dik-gyfin kyan * diin-hwe-e do-ye-in-nanw hai-yaL a-den-ne 4 

Here is where nobody ever comes in." And he said, 

dan hai-yaL min-ne-djo-xo-miL iin-kya na-tin-diL-tsu hai-yaL 
^ No." And after a time he heard them coming And 

home. 

ye-na-wil-Lat kiL-La-xfln tcu-wiL-tel yen yi-dftk ye-tcu-wiL- e 
one ran in deer he was way up he 

bringing back 

waL-ei hai-yaL ki-ye Lu-wAn ye-na-wil-Lat yu-wit-din-ne- 
threw in. And again one ran in. Finally 

miL mfik-k5s-tau-win ye-nal-Lat hai-yaL na-m&k-kai-din 8 

the ninth ran in. And last of all 

ye-na-wil-Lat hai xotc ma-tsis-dai 61-16 xon-na hai tc6-x6n- 
came in the chief. Hot his eye (when) he 

neL-en hai-ya-miL tce-nin-tan La-ai-ux xon-ne-wan hai ka-x&s 10 
looked And he pulled out really fire-like the arrow, 

at him. 

hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne dik-gyfin meflk da-na-diL-a hai- 

And he said, ^Here in shoot." 

ya-miL meftk da-na-du-wiL-a hai-ya-miL fll-lo-tse hai ye- 12 
And in he shot. And it felt the he 

hot 

de-we-nfin-din hai-ya-miL ya-wit-qot min-sit-da-tcin xa-wit-qot 
shot place. And he jumped up. Smoke-hole to he jumped. 

hai-ya-miL a-den-ne don-ka-tsit htro-a-nfin-autr hudt-din-dai 14 
And he said, "Hold on, give me my arrow 

point." 

hai-ya-miL ya-na-wit-qot yi-nflk-a-yi-man hai-yaL tce-na- 
And he jumped up river and across. And he took 

nin-an x5-kyfin-sa-an hai-yaL La-ais wa-kin-nin-tseL-xo-lan 16 
out his vitals. And one only was heated through 

he saw, 

hai tcn-hwuto hai-ya-miL M-ye ya-na-wit-qot na-de-il-tcwfln-difi 
the elder And again he jumped. Eating place 

sticks. 

no-na-in-d&k-qot hai-ya-miL na-tes-deL ftl-16-tse La-ai-ux 18 
he reached by And they started Hot it felt, really 

jumping. home. 
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na-wil-lit hai-ya-miL Le-nal-din yi-dAk miL a-den-ne da-rwed- 
he nearly And Weitohpee back of at he said, ^How will 

buraed. 

dik-kyautr a-tcon-des-ne kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-delrte hai- 
it be I wonder Indians when thej eome 

tober 

ya-miL na-ten-en sai-kit-din kis-xfln* hai-ya-miL hai tcit-da- 
And he looked He saw something And that be 

aroand. standing. 

wim-mitc hai-yaL tcQ-win-aL hai-3raL La-ai-ux na-win-kfits 
pulled up. And he chewed it. And really he became 



cold. 



hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yftk xo-Iflii-teL 
And bethought, "^ This way it wiU be.* 



TRANSLATION. 
Formula of MediHne for Wounds Made by Flint Arrowhead. 

At Mount Shasta he grew with his brother. He said to him, 
•^Let us go visiting." They started out. They came to Nftndil- 
winfediii, one of the Salmon mountains. They fished in the kke 
with a hook and caught a water monster. They skinned him 
and went on. 

When they had traveled some way the elder brother said, 
"You stay here. I will hide from you." He went on, and when 
his younger brother came along he jumped out of the brush 
dressed in the skin of the water monster. His brother almost 
died of fright. "That will answer," he said. 

Then they went on until they came to Nadeiltcw&ndin (Tule 
ranch). "You stay here," he said. "I will go on alone." He 
put on the water monster's skin. He took two elder sticks and 
removed the pith. Then he put his vitals inside of them, slip- 
ping one stick over the other. 

He went on until he came to Xonxauirdin (Masten ranch). 
He went into the house where two women were sitting. One of 
them said to him, "You better go back. This is the place that 
no one comes in." "No," he said. After a time he heard the 
men coming home. One ran in and threw the deer he was 
bringingonto the bank back of the fire. Again one ran in. Then 

* Woodmiardia radimmt. 
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they kept coming in until the ninth had ran in. Last of all the 
head-man came in. His eye was hot when he looked at him. He 
pulled out the fire-like arrow. "Here in my breast shoot me," 
said the visitor. He shot him in the breast. It felt very hot 
where he shot him. The guest jumped up. He jumped through 
the smoke-hole. "Stop, give me my arrow-point," said the 
one who shot. He jumped up river and across to the other side. 
He took out his vitals. One only of the elder sticks was burned 
through. Again he went on jumping along until he came to 
Nadeiltcwfindin. Then they started toward home. 

The wound was so hot he was nearly burned. When they 
came to Weitchpec Butte he said, "I wonder how it will be when 
Indians come." He looked around and saw something standing 
there. He pulled it up and chewed it. He became cold again. 
"This is the way it will be," he thought. 
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XLVI. 



Formula of Medicine for Going to War.^ 



ded 

This 

kit-tsai 

hawk 



nin-nis-an ne-djit na-ya-teL-ditc-tcwen 
world middle they grew, 



xftL-ne-wan 
black. 



hai-yaL 

And 



a-xoLrtcit-den-ne 
she said to hiniy 



xoi-kil hiL 
her botii 
brother 

yis-xfln-de 
" Tomorrow 



x(i-Le-dfin ne-he 
in the morning us 



dfin-win-^e 
kinaLddfi. 



tcin xa-sin-naut/^-din 
the where the sun 

east rises 



du-wil-le-te hai tea-xfitc en 

a company The girl it 

will come to was 

kill." 

hai-yaL defik a-in-nu-miL xoi-de-il-le-tsu 
And here when the sun they heard the 

was war party. 

en miL hai xoi-de-il-lu hai-yaL 
it from the war company. And 



do-kin-naL- 

not yet 



yi-da- 

Prom 

a-xoL- 
she 



was 



hit-djit xwa-e-il-le 
after he had enough 



tcit-den-ne kin-yfin-tsit hai-yaL ke-yfin 
told him, ^ Eat first." And he had 

eaten 

dflnt na-tse tce-nin-ya-te hai-yaL 
*'Who first will go out T" And 

na-tse tce-ne-ya-te hai-yaL no-na- 
first will go out." And by the 



hit-djit hai-yaL a-den-ne 
after then he said, 

xoi-kil aL-tcit-den-ne hwe 
her she told, "I 

brother 

wit-tse-din tce-I-yen 
door she stood 



10 hai-yaL niL-tfik 
And black oak 

ne-en tce-e-auw» 
used to He took 
be. out 



yit-de-en-tcin hai 
on the north the 
side 

mit-^n me-na-iL-kya 
leaves she wore for 

dress. 

hai kai-la-taut hai-yo 
the bunch of that 

twigs, 



do-kin-naL-diin-win-fe 
not yet kinaLdfin. 



no-na-il-luw 
She left off 



xoi-kya- 
her dress 



kl-la-xfitc 
boy. 



hai-yaL-un 
And 



12 tce-iL-/o hit-djit-miL tc6-x6-ne-im-mil di-h«^-e d5-na-xon-niL- 
he pulled Then he threw them at her. None of struck her. 



out the knot. 



them 



*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Henry Hostler often called "Packer 
Henry." 

t The word kailatau refers to the ends of the hazel twigs which are cut 
from the rim of a basket in finishing it. They are tied in bundles and left 
lying about the house. 
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yi-nflk-ken-tcin 
to the Boath side 



kai-la-tau 
twigs. 



wfil a-tin x6 wai-e-xfls-sei hai-yaL 
All in he threw at her. And 
vain 

Lat hai-yaL ki-ye yi-da-tcin tce-e-auw 
ran. And again from the he took 

north oat 

miL tc6-xon-ne-itc-tcwa-ei hai-ya-hit-djit 
with he threw at her. And then 

them 

nauw-htrei xoL-kiL-dje-xa-in-nautr-htrei de-de-x6tr de 
oat. They all fought with her. Everytime here 



no-na-il- 
she 

hai-yaL 
And 



ki-ye 
again 



kflt 



tce-in- 
she went 

yl-tsin- 
west the 



e-e-a-miL a-tin tcis-se-iL-we-ei hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ne-en 
san was all she had killed those men used to be 

La-a-dik-kin en hai xoi-de-il-K hai-yaL n6-kiL-dje-xa-in-nauM» 6 
one hundred that war party. And she quit fighting 

miL ye-na-it-dauu^ hai-yaL hai xoi-kya no-na-iL-kyos na-La 
then she went in. And her dress she put away. Another 

one 

hai e-nan nai-xoi-iL-<au hai-yo niL-tflk mit-t&n kya hai-yaL 8 
that is the fiew around her that black its leaves dress. And 
one oak 

x6-hirin-ne en x6-len hai-yo d5-kin-naL-dfln-win-<e xfi-Le- 
her song she has that not yet kinaLdiifi. In the 



dfln kit-te-e-auw 
mom- she sang it. 
ing 



kfit hai xoi-de-il-Ie-tsu miL hai-yaL a-ya- 10 
The war party hear it when then they 



den-ne xa tsin-tit-dil-diL 
said, "Come, let us run away.'' 



hai-yaL tsi-yftn-te-il-dil La-xo 
Then they always ran off just 



dik-gyfin 
here 



nm-ni8-an 
the world 



ne-djit 
middle. 



xfl-Le-dfin hit-djit 
until morning, then 



na-te-in-dil 
they went 
home. 



yi-nftk 
South 

hai-yaL 
And 



yl-da-tcin 
east 



kfit 



ne-it-tetc 
they always 
lay 

hai kiL-dje-xa- 
there is going to 



in-nauiT-te 
be a fight 



miL 
then 



ki-te-e-au defik a-den-ne 
she sang. This way she sang. 






O d. 



m 



3SZZEC 



nO e e nO e e nO e e nO e e 



i 



i 



:9:5=S 



12 



14 



H 



nO e e nO e e nO e 
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xd-Le-dfin kftn deAk a-den-ne hai tcin-ne-tntr-din kftn-na 

Morning too this she sang. The she went to bed too 

way time 

2 hai miL kyu-wiii-ya-in-yan do-xon-no-xdn-nenir hai kyu- 

it with. Indians never talk into her. The 

win-ya-in-yan mik-kyfiii-sa-an-ne-en en hai-ded nin-nis-an 

men their hearts used to be this world 

4 sa-an na-me-neAk-tcin-tcin ye te-in-nauir-htcei hai-de htrin 
lies back of it instead they went along. This song 

en a-in-nH ki-ye na-La-din xA-Le ki-ye tco-iL-tsit hai-yo 
it is did it. Again another night again she found that 

out 

6 <ea-x6tc hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne ki-ye ne-he du-wil-le-teL 
girl. And she said, *^ Again, us a party is 

coming to kiU." 

hai xoi-kil aL-tcit-den-ne hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kyu-win- 
Her she told. And she said, ^Indians 

brother 

8 ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-teL hai ki-ma-H sil-lin-te hire a-hiriL- 

are coming to be. This medicine wiU be. Me they will 

tcit-den-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai tcin hai-yfik 

say of Indians when they ^ This they this way 

become, one say 

10 a-na-it-yan xo-tifi-An-LAn kyu-win-ya-in-yan x5-kfit nin-ya-de 
did.' Even many men against if they 

him come 

hai-ye-he do-x6-lin tse-Iin tcil-lu hai-fin hai-yAk kai-la-taa 
anyhow he won't have blood on him. And this way twigs 

12 niL-tfik kit'ttit hiL nlL-tcin-no-il-luir hit-djit Le-il-loi ye-na- 
black its leaves both put together when he ties he puts 

oak together 

iL-kait hai kiL-dje-xa-auir-teL-din 
it on his that he fights time.'' 

head 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Going to War, 

In the middle of this world,chieken hawk grew with her younger 
brother. She said to him, "To-morrow a company will come to 
kill us." The girl always remained under the age of puberty. 
When the sun was here they heard the war party. They came 
from the east where the sun rises. " Eat first , "she told him . When 
he had eaten and had enough he said, "Who will go out firstf" 
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"I will go out first/' his sister said. Then the girl stood on the 
north side of the door. iShe had on leaves of the black oak for 
a dress. She had left off her other dress. The boy took out a 
bundle of twigs, pulled out the knot of the string that tied them, 
and threw them at her. They all missed her; not one struck her. 
Then she went to the south side. Again from the north side he 
pulled out a bundle of twigs and threw them at her. Then 
she went out and they all fought with her. When the sun was 
here in the west she had killed all of that company of nne 
hundred men who had come to kill her. When she was through 
fighting she went in. She took off her dress and put on another. 

That dress of black oak leaves is the one that flies around 
her. She has a song which she sings. She sings it in the 
morning. When the war party used to hear it they would say, 
"Come, let's run away." Then they always ran off. Here 
southeast of the middle of the world they used to He until 
morning, and then they went home. When there was to be a 
fight she always sang a song. She sang it in the morning and 
again when she went to bed. None could affect her by singing 
or saying formulas. The hearts of the men always went along 
the way that lays behind this world. The song did it. 

Again another night the girl found out they were coming. 
"Again a party is coming to kill us," she told her brother. 
"Indians are about to become/' she said, "This will be the 
medicine. The Indians will say of me when they become, ^This 
one, I hear, did that way,' Even if many men come against htra, 
there will not be blood on him. When he puts the twigs and 
black oak leaves on his head, tied together this way, he will be 
ready to fight." 
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XLVn. 
Formula of Medicine for Acquiring Wealth* 



xot-tu-wai-kfit na-teL-ditc-tcwen kfin-tcu-wil-tcwil ta-nan 
At Paotaw there grew up a yoong man. Water 

2 do-x5-lin x5L-Lflk-gotc eh kfit tce-ya&-eL hai-ded nin-nis-an 
was none. Galohs there ran out. This world 

were 

do-xo-lin en ta-nan xfl-Le-dfln tais-tse m&x-xa tcit-te-in-nanir 
there was water. In the sweat- after he always went, 

none morning hoose 

wood 

hai-fin x6L-n5-il-lit yi-tsin-e-e-a-miL hai-ya-mk. 
And it quit burning after the sun And 

went down. 



10 



12 



xft-Le-tcin ta-x5tr-gyan ne-il-len ta-nan hai-yaL 
*^At night maybe always flows water, ** and 



tcit-te-in-nanir 
he used to go 



ta-nan 

water. 



nin-nis-an 

the world 

kiit hai 
The 



me6k 
over. 



na-win- 
he had 



tce-itc-tcwii 
He always 
cried. 

a-tco-in-ne 
he always 
thought, 

ded ye-na-it-dauir hit-djit 
this whenever he Then 

went in. 

e-il-wil-miL lie-na-it-dauir do-tciL-tsis 
In a day he used to make He never 
the rounds. found 

ya-yei-din tcu-win-tcMru hai tais-tse tcis-tcwen min-ne-dj6-xo-miL 
lived time he cried. The sweat- he made. After a time 

house 

wood 

a-tcon-des-ne is-du iuir-tsfiii ta-nan hai-ya-miL a-teon-des-ne 
he thoujjht, ''I wish I could water.*' And bethought, 

see 

yis-xiln-de xa-ne-te-te hai ta-nan xfi-Le-dfln 
''Tomorrow I am going that water." In the 

to look for morning 

a-tcon-des-no dje-na-tcin hira-nau do-na-hirai hai-ya-miL 
He thought, " Upper world only I never have And 

been." 

xa-is-yai de-no-kut hai-yaL t<;it-ten-en sai-kit-din-un-kya 
he got up to the sky. And he looked He saw with surprise 

about. 



tcit-tes-yai 
he started. 



♦Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Henry Hostler. 
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difik dAk-kan sit-tfin hai-yaii tcit-teii-en sai-kit-din-ftft-kya 
four ridges were And he looked. He saw with surprise 

there. 

hai dAk-kan kiit da-ya-win-a-ye hai-yaL xo-tcin tcit-tes-yai 2 
the ridge on someone was And to him he started, 

sitting. 

x6-wfln tcin-nin-ya-hit iin-kya xon-na do-xo-lin sai-kit-din- 
To him when he came he saw his eyes were not. He was sor- 

ftn-kya xai-tsa xoi-ye sit-tftn sai-kit-din te-kil-la-hit ftn-kya 4 
prised a xaitsa near sitting. He saw when he put he saw 
to see him his hand in it 

ta-nan na-nal-de-iutr hai x5-la-kAt miL tcin-neL-in-hit 
water dripping off his hand from. When he looked 

6n-kya min-ne-djit xfts-tfln hai xai-tsa me hai-yaL ya-win- 6 
he saw half full that xaitsa in. And he picked 

xan hai ta-nan ya-na-kil-lai miL hai-ya-miL ta-win-nan 
it up that water he took in after. And he drank it. 

his hand 

hai-yaL me-la xat nd-na-nin-xan hai-yaL xon-na Lel-tan xat g 
And some still he put it down. And' his eyes were yet. 

shut 

'*xe" xoL-tcit-den-ne fin-di-yau nin do-ai-nin-sin-^x fin-di-yan 
''Xe," he said, « You did it you don't think." ''You did it 

kyu-win-ya-in-yan en ma a-nftn-di-yau xoL-tcit-den-ne kyu- lo 

Indians for you did it,'' he said, 

win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-teL Lit kfit noi-niL-kit ta-nan 
''Lidians are coming to be. Smoke hangs. Water 

e-nan nin-sin hai-yo tan-din-nan hai-yaL-fln a-xoL-tcit- 12 
it was you think that you drank.'' And he 

den-ne nin d5n nin-na-kfit-to hai d5n hai te-sil-tcwen-ne-dfin 
said, ^ It your tears that the ever since you 

was grew time 

hai win-tcwii hai La na-il-idw ma da-e-iutr-kel hai-yo 14 
that you have That one dropping for I held under this 
cried. by one 

xait-tsa yu-wit-din-hit fln-Lftn kyu-win-ya-in-yan de-din 
xaitsa. Finally many Indians poor 

na-teL-ditc-tcwin-te x6 miL-tel-lit-te-he ta-nai-win-niin-de le 
will grow, even if he sweats himself if he drinks 

de-din teL-tewin-te hai xa-a-di-yau hai-fln min-na-kflt-to 
poor he will grow. That way he does then his tears 

ta-nai-win-nfin-te xa na-tin-di-ya-ne xoL-teit-den-ne xon-naL is 
he will drink.'' ''Come, go home," he said. Before him 

Am. Arch. Eth. 1. 22. 
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a-tciMau hai-y5 ta-nan xait-tsa me sa-xfin-ne-en te-kil-la-hit 
he did it. That water xaitsa in ased to be when he pat 

his hand in it 

2 fin-Lfin-xwed-din ya-kiL-tsis txjis-tcwen a-xoL-tcit-den-ne yis- 
eyerywhere he made it sprinkle. He said, *^To 

xfin-de ta-nan sil-lin-te hai-man-fln fln-Lfin-xwed-din ta-nan 
morrow water will be." That is why everywhere water 

4 hai da-nal-iuir-din xft-Le-dAn x6-Lftk-kai tes-yai miL tee- 
the it dropped place. Next day dawn came then he 

niu-yai sai-kit-din ta-nan nil-Iin-tse hai-yaL a-x5ii-tcit-den-ne 
went out. He was water mnning to And he said, 

surprised hear. 

6 hai-j-iik a-win-ne-liL-te x6 tin-nik-kyaux tais-tse a-da-yis- 
*^This way it will be. If very much sweat-house he makes 

wood 

tcwin-te tai-win-nftn-iirde do-xo-lin nin-xa-ten tcil-lu tai-win- 
for him- if he drinks water it won't be rich man he will if he 

self, become, 

8 



nfin-de 


de-dan hira 


a-htriii-tcit-den-te 


hai tcin 


hai-y^ 


drinks 


This it is me 


they will say about. 


'That they 


this way 


water. 






one say 





a-na-it-yan hai en x5 ta-win-nan-he dl-hir5 a-da-na-win-a-te 
did.' That even if he drinks, something for himself he 

will get. 

10 nin-xa-ten tsis-lin-ne-te hai ne-en d5-ta-nan-ne-en-hit xon- 
Rieb man he will That used when no water used to be his 

become. to be 

na-kiit-t<)-ne-en 
tears used to be." 

TRANSLATION. 
Formnla of Medicine for Acquiring Wealth. 

A young man grew at Xotuwaikut.* There ¥ras no water. 
Gulohs came out there, but there was no water in them nor any- 
where in the world. He always went to get sweat-house wood in 
the morning. He always cried. When the sun went down he 
finished the sweat-bath. He always thought, ^ Maybe at night 
after I have gone in, the water flows." He used to go over the 
world. In a day he used to make the trip around, but he never 
found water. Ever since he had been liNing, he had cried as he 
made the sweat -house wood. 

*^"^lctaw. opposite Weit^hpec. 
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"After a time he thought, "I wish I could see water." 
"To-morrow," he thought, '^I am going to look for water." He 
started in the morning. "In the upper world only I have never 
looked," he thought. He went to the world above and looked 
about. He was surprised to see four ridges there. He saw 
someone sitting on one of the ridges. He went towards him. 
When he came near him, he saw he had no eyes. A basket-bowl 
I was sitting by him. The Xotuwaikfit young man put his 
hand into it and water dripped oflf when he drew it out. He saw 
the basket was half fnll. He took it up and drank, leaving a 
little. 

"Hei," said the one who had his ej^s shut, "yon think you 
have succeeded." "You did it for the Indians," he said, "who 
are going to come into existence. Smoke hangs over the world. 
Ton think it was water yon drank. It was your own tears 
which you have been crying ever since you have been li\ing. 
I held this basket under to catch them one by one as they fell. 
After a time there will be many Indians who will be poor. Even 
if they sweat themselves, if they drink water they will be poor. 
If they do that they will drink their tears." "Come, go home," 
'he said. While he was looking he saw him put his hand into the 
water in the basket and sprinkle it everywhere. "To-morrow 
there will be water." That is why there is water wherever it 
dropped. 

The next day when he went out at dawn he heard water 
running. '^This is the way it will be," he said. "Even if he 
makes much sweat- house wood for himself, if he drinks wat-er 
he will not become a rich man. I am the one they will say of, 
*That is the one who did this way,' That one even if he does 
drink w^ater will get something for hijnself. He will become 
rich," This one was living when there was no water but his 
tears. 
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XLVin. 

Formula of Medicine for Oreen Vomit.* 

dik-gydfi yi-n&k nin-nis-an noii-a-din a-tcit-yaa de-dfik- 

Here soaih the world's end he did it, this one 

2 qalt nin-nifl-an me&k tcit-te-in-naufr e-il-wil-miL na-ne-it- 

walking World over he always went. At night he eame 

along. 

dauir yis-xAn ki-ye xa-a-in-nu min-ne-djd-zo-miL de-dit-de 
back Next day again he did the After a time it was 

home. same thing. 

4 hai dl-hfTo me-dil-wauir-dint xoi-dai na-de-e-a yis-xM 
the something they talk abont place he listened. Next dsj 

kl-ye xa-a-in-nu dd-tcoL-tsit hai-ded me-dil-wantr min-ne-djo- 
again that happened. Ue did not this they talked Altera 

know about. 

6 zd-miL tcoL-tsit nin-nis-an ne-djit miL a-tcon-des-ne is-do- 
while he knew it. *^ World middle at,** he thought, ^l 

xow htrit-tsfim-mes-Lon xo-lin a-tcon-des-ne ded-dik-k^'autr 
wish my woman was.'' Bethought, *^ Something 

8 hirit-tsfim-mes-Lon 6-le do-he-tciL-tsan hai-ya-miL a-tcon- 
my woman let it He didn't find her. And he 

become." 

des-ne is-do-xdfc hai-de m&k-kiit-nai-dil he htrit-ts&m- 
thought, ^ I wish this one on we walk anyhow my 

10 mes-Lon teil-le hai-ya-miL k{it hai xot-tsdm-mes-Lon tsis-len 
woman would be." And his wife became 

hai-ded rafik-kiit-nai-dil hai-ya-miL La-ai-ux mit-tis na-xo- 
this one we walk on. And really over his mind 

12 win-dje-ei hai di-hiro rae-dil-wauir-ta xoi-de-ai na-da-a-ne-en 
passed those some- they talked about he used to listen, 

thing places 

hai-da-tou-wes-yo hai xo-tif sil-len hai-ya-miL kj-u-win-ya-in- 
More yet he liked his wife became. And child 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Dusky. 
tThe sun. 

t The expression is apparently veiled to avoid mentioning the evil powers 
which are in this instance ghosts. 
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yan zon-nis-^e me teL-tcwen La-ai-uz do-ma-a-din-iL-tcwit 

ber body in grew. Really sbe did not move, 

kfit hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan xoL-ziit-tes-niiii-te ye-du-win-a-miL 2 

Tbat child would move in ber pretty soon, 

kfit hai kyu-win-ya-iu-yan xoL-xfit-tes-nan mk. La-ai-uz 

Tbat cbild moved in her then really 

nis-tan me-na-wiL-kyo xon-na htrfin Lax na-mis-^z na-x6- 4 

a log she was that big. Her eyes only just a circle ran 

tes-an hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yo do-min-na-na-lutr hai 
around. And bethought tbat be never thought of which 

a-^in-ne-en hai x6-fi< do-xo-lin-dfin hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne 6 
he used to do the his wife be did not have And he thought, 

time. 

ai-yo hai-y^ik kan autr-^in-ne-en hai-ya-hit-djit yon yi-duk 
*^Tes, that way it was I used to do.'' And then back above 

of the 
fire 

xfin-nis-tce-len da-sit-tan hai a-de-iL-kit hit-djit tce-in-Lat 8 
basket -cup was sitting that to himself Then he ran out. 

be took. 

nin-nis-an min-na na-is-diL-Lat do-wil-tsan kl-ma-u hai-ya- 
World around be ran. Was not seen medicine. And 

hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne kfit-autr kyii-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te 10 
then be thought, ^^ I wonder Indians if are going 

to become. 

hai-yuk a-tcon-des-ne me-tsa-xo-sin-teL-xo-liin kyu-win-ya-in- 
This way," be thought, ** bard it will be it seems Indians 

yan nan-deL-te hai-y1ik-(in-<e-din xoi-de-ai na-du-win-a-de 12 
when they tbat kind of place if they listen.'' 

become 

hai-ya-hit-djit ki-ye ya-na-win-tan hai xfin-nis-tce-len hit-djit 

And then again be picked up that cup. Then 

to-din tce-nin-ya-hit fin-kya tan-eL hnw mfik-kflt-de il-lea- u 
to the when he came he saw sticking alder its roots. Won- 

water down into the 

water 

xfttc-hit fin-kya Lax ki-yau«?-me-de-ai tan-eL nu-htron-hit 
drouslyfine he saw just woodpecker beads sticking beautiful. 

out 

kjru-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te-x6-lfin xa-a-dl-ya-teL tcon- 16 

*^ Indians when they come to be, that way it will be," be 

des-ne La-xoi-kya do-Lan a-htriL-tcit-den-te hai tcin hai-yfik 
thought. *^ I wish not many will say of me, ^That they this way 

one say 

a-it-yau hai-ye-he hai-ya-hit-djit tcis-tcwen hai xfin-nis- is 
did it,' anyhow." And then he made it that cup 
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tce-len me hai-ya-miL ya-win-an t43e-Lit-t80 min-non-ai-din 
in. And he picked np blne-stonee besides. 

2 hai ki-ma-u mit-to-wil-tcwen en tcit-tes-xan hai min-non-ai- 
That medicine its jniee made of he took along that. Beeidee 

din tcit-tes-an hai-yo t43e-Lit-t80 zon-ta-din za-is-xAn-hit 
he took along the blue-etone. House place when he brought 

it up 

4 hai-yo kyu-win-ya-in-yan zSL-xftt-tes-niin-te-ne-en na-zd-sa 
that one child in her was about to from her 

move used to be mouth 

kflt-tcin-ta Lit-tso* hai-ya-hit-djit de-du-win-an hai tse-Lit-ts5 
came out green And then he put in the the blue-stone, 

stuff. fire 

6 l^ai-ya-hit-djit win-tsel hit-djit te-tcu-win-an hai xiin-is- 

And then it got hot. Then he put it in water. That cup 

tce-len me win-tsel-e-miL zo-sa win-zan zote no-na-zon- 

in when it was warm her he put in. Bight he laid 

month 

8 niL-ten don-ka zotc no-na-zoL-tuw? mitc-dje-e-din zo-an 
her. Before right he had her laid a baby out of 

her 

kya-teL-tcwu yl-de-tu-win-yait hai is-lfin hai-ya-miL dftn-^z 
cried. Yldettlwiiiyai that is bom. And once 

one 

10 kl-ye zotc no-na-zon-niL-ten ki-ye La z5-an kya-teL-tcwu 
again right he laid her. Again one out of cried. 

her 

nin-mu-win-na-nai-kis-tent hai tsis-len hai-ya-hit-djit hai-yo 
Ground around lies he came to be. And then that 

12 kl-ma-u miL me-na-wiL-na-ei a-tcon-des-ne deiik a-win-neL-te 
medicine with he steamed them. He thought, **This they will do 

way 

xo hai-yfik-(in-/e-din xoi-de-ai na-du-win-a-he zfl-Le-ei-miL 
even that kind of a place they listen. '' After midnight 

if 

14 xo-Luk-kai tes-yai miL mit-tsin-ne ya-yai-wim-meL-tsii hai 
a little came then their legs he heard them kick up, those 

daylight 

mitc-dje-e-din a-tcon-des-ne hai-yiik xo-lfin a-dl-ya-teL kyii- 
babies. He thought, ^^This way it is going to be, 

16 win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai-yuk wun-xe-neut<?-te La-z6- 
Indians when they come This way if they talk. I 

to be. 



* Green and blue are both called LitsO. 

t Compare, Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 76. 

t See p. 143 
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kya hai-ye-he Lan do a-htriL-tcit-den-hirdn hai tcin hai-yfik 
wish anyway many not may say of me, ^ That they this way 

one say 

a-it-yau hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne kfit-xotr-gyan hire kyii- 2 
did.'" And he thoaght, *^ I guess I 

win-ya-in-yan ma a-nauw-di-yau xat kiit hai-ya-d^ xo-is- 
Indians for I did it." Then right at men 

that time 

dai sil-len-nei nax-xe hai-ya-hit-djit a-xoL-tcit-den-ne nin-mu- 4 
they both of And then he told him, *^ Ground 

became them. 

win-na-nai-kis-ten en sil-lin-te nin en jri-de-tu-win-yai sil- 

around lies it is you are '^Tou it is Yldettlwifiyai going 

going 
to be." 

lin-te xoLrtcit-den-ne hai no-nis-fe tco-naL-tsit-de hai kit-tis- 6 
to be," he said. *^Who our if he knows that smart 

body one 

seox-ftn-Ze teL-tcwin-te hai-ya-miL xat kfit hai-ya Lu-wftn 
will grow." And then right there one of 

them 

do-tc6-x6-na-wil-lan yl-de-tu-win-yai en hai xat hai-ye 8 

went away. YidetGwifiyai it was who then them 

d6-tc6-x6-wil-lan xon en kfit xat de-diik-qal na-is-dil-len 

left. He it was then sun turned into, 
him- 
self 

hai-ya-miL a-xoL-teit-den-ne nin en nin-mu-win-na-kis-ten lo 

And he said to him, *^You it is ground around lies 

iin-<e-te kyii-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL-teL kyu-win-ya-in-yan ma 
will be. Indians are going to liye. Indians for, 

jri-duk-a-dim-mit na-nu-win-tu-hwiL-ne hai-ya-miL xotc 12 

belly up you must lie. And happily 

na-nan-dil-liL-te do-xa-fln-di-yau miL du-win-kfin-te hai-ded 
they will live. You don't do that then will lean up on this 

edge 

nin-nis-an-ne-en 14 

world used to be." 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Oreen Vomit. 

The sun, here at the end of the world toward the south, did 
this. He it is who always went over the world by day and at 
night came back home. The next day he did the same thing 
again. After a time he listened at the place they talk about 
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(underworld). He did the same thing the next day. At first 
he did not understand what they were saying, but after a time 
he understood it. 

While traveling through the middle of the world, he thought, 
**I wish I had a wife. Let something become my wife" He did 
,not find anything which might be his wife. Finally he thought, 
**I wish this one we walk on would be my wife." This that we 
walk on became his wife. He immediately forgot the places 
where he used to listen, so much did he care for the one who 
had become his wife. 

A child grew in her and she could not move. Soon it would 
be time for the movements of the child to begin. By the time 
it did move she was like a log. Only her eyes moved about in 
circles. 

Then her husband thought again of the rounds he used to 
make, which he had forgotten since he had a wife. "Yes," he 
thought, "that is the way I used to do." Then he took up the 
basket-cup which was on the bank back of the fire and went out 
over the world. He did not find the medicine he sought. "I 
wonder if Indians are coming into existence," he thought. 
"It will be hard for them to have children if they listen at that 
kind of a place. 

Then he took up the cup again and went down to the river. 
There he saw alder roots projecting into the water. They were 
very beautiful, just like woodpecker crests sticking out there. 
"This way it ynl\ be when Indians become," he thought. "How- 
ever, there will not be many who will say of me, 'That is the 
one who did this way.^" And then he made the medicine in 
the cup. He picked up a blue-stone* besides. He poured water 
on the medicine and carried it with the blue-stone to the house. 

When he got there the one in whom the child was moving 
vomited green stuff from her mouth. Then he put the blue-stone 
into the fire. When it was hot he put it into the cup containing 
the medicine. As soon as the medicine was warm he put it into 
her mouth, and then commenced placing her in proper position. 
Before he had her laid as he wished a baby cried. The one that was 

*A hard, dark colored stone nsed to heat in the fire for cooking 
purposes. 
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bom was Yidetuwinyai. Once again he arranged her and again 
a baby cried. That one came to be "Ground-lies-aronnd." 
Then he steamed the babies with the medicine. "This way it 
will be," he thought, "even if they listen at that kind of a 
place." 

After midnight, when it began to be light, he heard the 
babies kicking in their baskets. " This way it will be with Indians," 
he thought, "when they come into existence, if they repeat these 
words. There will not be many at all events who will say of 
me, 'That is the one who did this way.' " "I gnens I did it for 
Indians," he thought. 

Right then they both became men. " Ground-lies-around 
you are going to be," he told one of them. "You are going 
to be Yidetuwinyai," he told the other. "Whoever knows our 
formula will become smart." And then one of them went away. 
It was Yidetuwinyai who left them. The father himself became 
the sun. To the other one he said, "You will be the one that 
lies around the world. Indians are going to live here. You 
must lie belly uppermost for the Indians, so they may live 
happily. If you do not, this world will tip up on edge." 
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XLIX. 

Formula of Medicine for Spoiled Stomach.'^ 

dik-gyftn yi-nftk nin-nis-an ndn-a-din na-teLrditc-tcwen 
Here soath world the end he g^w 

2 3ri-de-tu-¥rm-yai nin-nis-an meftk tcit-te-in-nanfr e-il-wil-miL 
YldettlwifiTai. World in he always went. Until night 

nin-nis-an min-na na-se-it-dantr hai kyn-win-ya-in-yan hai 
world aronnd he always went. The people who 

4 da-x5-a-^en hai mal-yeox-a-iL-en yis-xiin ki-ye xa-a-in-nu 
die them he took oare of. Next day again he always 

did that. 

a-tin-x6-(in-^e hai tcint no-xutr he-tcit-tan nin-nis-an ne-djit 
Everything dead floats even he ate. World middle 

ashore 

6 sil-len miL don La-xo da-win-san-sil-len tce-nin-sit-hit 
he got then rather he was weak. When he 

there woke up 

xa-a-it-ya-x6-lan hai-ye-he kfit kl-ye nin-na-is-diik-kai-hit 
the same he found Any way again when he got np 

he was. 

8 tce-nin-yai nin-nis-an meiik wil-weL hit-djit ki-ye na-in- 
he went out world over. At night then again he came 

dl-yai xa-fiL-ky6-*x ai-ye-tcis-lin-xo-lan yis-xun-hit tce-nin- 
back. That much he was tired. In the morning when he 

10 sit-hit da-dit-din a-it-yan-xo-l(in de-dit-de kiit xon-tcwit hai 
woke up more tired he was. It was that caught him that 

di-htro no-xuir tcit-tun-ne-en yis-xun-de da-dit-din a-win- 
something floats he used to eat. Next day worse he 

ashore 

12 nel-le-xo-lfin hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne La-ai yis-xan dik-gyun 
became. And he thought, "One day here 

do-iuic-tcuir-hiriin a-tcon-des-ne La-x6 kiit iutr-t<;it-te teit- 
I won't die." He thought, "For I will die." He 

nothing 

14 tes-yai ded miik-kai j-i-na-tcin de-de nin-nis-an min-ne-djit 
started this on from the This world the middle 

south. 



*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Dusky. 
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y!-na-tein miL hai k>ii-wiB-nan-xo-lan tee-nin-sit hai-ja-iDiL 
at li« went to sleep. He woke up, Frotn there 



from the 
south 

hai-yaL 
and 



tcit-tes-yai ki-ye ded nia-nis-an 
he went again this worM 



hai na- toil- yeu»^- dill miL 
That resting place at 



tcit-tcit-xo-lan 

he died. 



ne-djit xoi-yi-de 
middle down a 
little. 

hai-ded xon-na-de-ta 

These arms and legs 



hira-ne be-na-de-eL hai miik-qot-ta hai-ya-raiL tce-na-il- 4 

only were joined the boue». And when he came 

tcwiii'hit xou^iia ya-wil-hti-hit a-tooii-des-ne ded-dik-kyauii? 
to life his eyes when he opened he thought^ ^^ What 

again, 



eii a-Luk-kai 
ia it 80 white 



na-du-wiQ-a-ei 

stjinding up." 



a-tcon-des-ne 
He thought^ 



kflt 



xoit'-gyan 
"1 wonder 



kjii-wih-ya-in-yaa oan-deL-te ma a-nauw-dl-yau hai-ya-iniL 

Indiana will become for I did that." And 

xotc-tcitc miL tcit-teL-qol mite-tcih hai a-Liik-kai na-du-wiii-a 
his elbows with he crawled to it that so while Btunding up. 



xot-te-duiP-hr/?e-nim-miL hai-ya-teiii 

When it w*aB dark there 

dik-gyfin no-hoL yit-de-yi-diik hai 
here from us northeast the 



tcin-nil-qol-ei hai-de hai 
he had crawled. That 
na-dl-yaii mit-to nan-xa- 
deutalla their water lies 



me dil-tcwag te nai'k>ii*win*xa 

in. A yellow in the stands, 
pine water 

ya-hit tcu-win-uas hai dil-tcwag 

reached he scraped that pine, 
bark off 

tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit ta- win- nan 

made» And then he drank It. 



hai mik'kin-difi tcin-iiifi- 
The butt of it wheo he had 

hai-ya-hit-djit mit-to teis- 

And then ita infu- he 

sion 

hai-yaL hai xoi-kyaD-ai- 
And his 



hai-ya-hit'djit 
And then 



wU-weL-miL 

when it was 
night 

dil-tcwag yl-de hai-yo 
yellow pine^ down that one 



hai-yo 

that 

there 

noi-nin*yan-ne hai-ya-hit-djit 
that far they ate. And then 



kis-xan 

standing. 



xotc 
Bight 



mil-lai 

top 



hai 



xos-saik 
abalones 



ya-xon-an 
jumped np. 



10 



12 



kai-ta miL kit-te-tel-lai xon-na-de-kai-ta miL kit-te-teMai H 
arms with it he rubbed, his legs too with it he rubbed. 



yu-wiin-xia-xos-yii hai na-dl-yaa 
they ate it the dental ia 



mi-ye 
under 

hai-ya 
There 



16 



da-xofi*an-nei hai mil-lai mi-ye hai hit-djit yin-neL-yan-nei 18 
they jumped the top under. Thej then ate It up. 
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jris-zan-miL Lax kin Liik-kai te na-ua-du-win-a hai-ya-miL 
When mom- just a tree white in the it stood. And 

ing comes water 

2 a-tcon-des-ne na-din hirel-weL-te xotc na-h«re-zftn-nai-te 
he thought, *^A second I will spend Well, I am going to get." 
time the night. 

de-xo jri-tsin non-yai miL da-kyu-wes-tce na-teL-ditc-tcwen 
This west it went then the wind blew It grew ap again, 

way down on it. 

4 yi-man-a-yl-nfik miix-xiiii-neatr-htre tes-yai yi-man-a-yi-de k4n 
Across to the soath the sound of wind went across to the too 

along, north 

mfix-xftn-neuw-htre tes-yai hai-ya-hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne La-xoi- 

its sound went along. And then he thought, *^I 

6 kya do-wil-le tcit-teL-tcwin-hirfin hai htrin-nis-te yo-nair 

wish poor man may grow who my medicine knows 

tsis-de hai hire auir-di-yau a-it-ya-de xoi-kyfin-tcwin- 

who the way I did if he does if his stomach 

8 dan-ya-de hai-ya-hit-djit na-tes-di-yai dik-gyftn yi-nfik 

is spoiled. And then he went home here south 

nin-nis-an-non-a-din hai miL tcit-tes-ya-din na-in-di-ya-yei 

the end of the world. The from he started place, he got back. 

10 hai-ya-hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne dik-gyfln do-ne-ya-hirnn kfit 

And then he thought, ^Here I canH stay, 
xiin-din hai k^ii-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te hai-ye-he hipin- 

It is near the Indians are coming Any way my 

the time to be. 

12 nis-/e wun-xu-win-ne-hiriL-te hai-ye-he do-Lan-te hai hirin- 
body they will talk about. Any way there will who my 

not be many 

nis-/e tcoL-tsit-te hai-ya-hit-djit me-na-kis-loi a-da-xon-tau 
body will know. And then , he tied up his house, 

14 a-dit-tai-kyuir kun-na hai-ya-hit-djit men na-kis-qot hit-djit 
his sweat -house too. And then under he poked. Then 

a-tcon-des-ne dik-gj-nn yi-de-ji-man ne-ya-te dik-gyfin yi-de- 
he thought, "Here north across I am Here north 

going." 

16 ji-man min-Lun-din xo-tcit-dil-ye tin-naufr-t«is-len 
across ten dances he came to have. 

[Note]. — Not a part of the formula. 

hai-ya-tciii tn-win-ya-yei me-nes-grit hai do-nu-hicon 
There he got lost. He was afraid of those bad 

18 kyu-wiu-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te 
Indians going to be. 
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TRANSLATION. 



Fommta af Medicine for Spoiled Stmnaeh, 



Yldetuwinyai lived here at the end of the world toward the 
sotith. He travelled over the world all day long. He took eare 
of the people who died. He ate whatever he fonnd along the 
river, even the dead things. 

One time when he came to the middle of the world he was 
rather weak. When he awoke in the morning he felt just as 
badly, but nevertheless he went over the world as nsual. The 
next night he was jnst as tired and in the morning he was even 
worse. That which he had been in the habit of eating along 
the river had eanght him. The next day he was still worse. 
"I won't jnst die here in a day without doing something," he 
thought. He started from the south to eome down this way. 
Wheti he was at the middle of the world, he went to sleep. 
After he awoke he went on a little farther until he came to 
Natcilyeuifdin, where he died. Only the bones of his arms and 
legs were clinging to his trunk. 

After a time he came to life again. When he opened bis eyes 
he thought/' What is that white thing standing up there! I must 
have done this for the Indians who are to come into existence," 
he thought. Then he crawled on his elbows to the white thing he 
saw standing up. It was dark when he had succeeded in 
crawling there. Here to the northeast from us dentalia-s pond 
of water lies, in which a yellow pine stands. When he had 
reached the butt of the tree, he scraped off some of the inner 
bark and made an infusion of it. He drank some of it and 
rubbed his arms and legs with it. 

At night the dentalia eat that yellow pine. They eat as far 
as the branches of the top. The abalones jump np under the 
top. These are the ones that eat it np. When morning comes 
it stands in the water just a naked white tree. He thought, "A 
second time, I am going to spend the night hei*e, I am going to 
get well." When the sun went down in the west the wind blew 
on the tree and it grew again. Across to the south the 
sound of the wind went along. Across to the north, too, the 
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wind went along. Then he thought, ^*I wish a man may not 
grow up poor who knows my medicine and does as I did, even 
if his stomach is spoiled.'' 

Then he went home here to the end of the world toward the 
south from which he had started out. ^I can't stay here," he 
thought. ^It is getting near to the the time when Indians are 
to come into existence. Anyway they will talk about me. 
There will not be many who will know my formula." Then he tied 
up his house and his sweat-house. He poked a stick under 
them. ^^Here across to the north I am going," he thought. 
Here across to the north he came to have ten dances. 

There he became lost. He was afraid of the bad Indians 
who were going to come into existence. 
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L. 

Formula of Medicine for Purification of One Who has 
Buried the Dead* 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hwe-eh don nu-wftn nu-htrauw xas-Iin-din na-ne-sin-dai 
*^I to you I come at Xaslindifi you sat down, 

nin en tcit-den-ne hai en kit-tes-seox a-tcin-<e-detc hii^-en 2 

You are they said of he is smart he is. I 

the the 

one one 

don kfit hai-yftk autr-di-ya hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din 

this way I am which in the Indian world 

no-xa no-na-nin-an hai kyii-win-ya-in-yan htrin-nis-^e mi- 4 

for us he left. The people my body 

nes-git hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan Le-nai-wiirdil-la-din d5-Le-na- 
frightens. The people build a fire place I don't have 

ne-la nas-don-xo Le-nautr-dil-la de-de kfin-na hai kyn-win- 6 
a fire. By itself I have a fire. This too, what people 

ya-in-yan jri-tan do-ke-yan de-de kiin-na nin-nis-an me&k 
eat I don't eat. This too world around 

do-te-en hai-ynk hmn-nis-te mi-nis-git hai-man iin-niL- 8 

I don't This way my body frightens For this I am 

look. them. reason 

duii^-ne hwsL nit-dje tc6-6-da hei-y&n kfit don kfit xoK^tsan 
telling forme your let it *^YeSy it is true. I saw him 

you mind be sorry." 

yi-man yi-de tcu-wil-dal xoi-de-ai min-na na-kyii-wil-^ik hti^e- lo 

on the north- he ran down. His head around was tied with I, 

other ward a string, 

side 

en d5n dau hti?e-en don kfit Lax niL-xoi-lik-te hai dfint 
no. I just I will tell you the who 

kit-tes-seox a-tcin-<e-detc mit-diL-wa hai-ye-he kyu-win-ya-in- 12 
smartest is. In turn anyhow Indian world 

yan-ta-din miL xon-nis-/e xon-nuw htra no-na-kin-nin-fin-te 
with his body makes for you will leave 

happy me 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Mary Marshall, who learned it from an 
aged relative and employed it after his death. 
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kfit hai-yfik hira-ne hai-je-he na-a-diL-w&L zo-win-yaL 

that way only. Anyhow hurry go along 

2 zo-wfl& nin-yauif djio-tan-a-dm yi-man-tcin na-nes-dai 
to him go Djiotafiadift on the opposite sat down." 

side 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

htre-en don nu-wflfi nQ-hicranicy djia-talk-a-din yi-man-tcin 
^I to you I oome, Pjiotaliadifi on the other 

side 

4 na-ne-sin-dai 
you sat down." 

(The rest is as above.) 

(The reply is as above except the last which is as follows:) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wflL x6-wifi-yaL xoft xo-w&n nin-yantr 
*^Anjhow hurry go along himself to him go 

6 tse-ye-ke-x6-xauir* me-na-nes-dai 
TseyekezOxauip he sat down by." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

htre-en don nu-wfln nu-hicauif tse-ye-ke-xd-xanir na-ne- 
**I to you I come TseyekexOzauip you sat 

8 sin-dai 
down." 

(The rest as before.) 

(The last of the reply is as follows:) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wflL xo-wi&-yaL xon x6-wftn nin-yauic 
*^ Anyhow hurry go along himself to him go 

10 xon-sa-din yi-de yi-tsin na-nes-dai 
Xonsadifi north belows at down." 



ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 


htre-en don nu-wfin 
**I to you 


nu-hti?autr xon-sa-din yi-de yi-tsin 
I come Xonsadifi north below 


na-ne-sin-dai 
you sat down." 

(As before.) 




(The reply ends thus.) 




hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wfiL 
"Anyhow hurry 


xo-win-yaL xon xo-wfln nin-yanif 
go along himself to him go 



14 yo yi-de-yi-man na-nes-dai 
there north on he sat down." 
the other 
side 



^A large rock in the river above Misktkt. 
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ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hfre-en don nu-wftn nu-hirautr yo jri-de jri-man na-ne- 
*^I to yoa I oome there north on the you sst 

other side 
sin-dai 2 

down." 

(As before.) 

(The reply is as follows:) 

hei-y&n kfit ai-nutc^-sin yi-man-yi-de kflt tcu-wil-dal xotr- 
*^Tes, Ithoaghtso. On the other he ran, I 

side to the 
north 

tsis xoi-de-ai min-na na-wil-^ik hii^e-en don kfit hire-de-ai 4 
saw his head around a string tied. I it was my head 

him, 

ye-win-yai kyii-win-ya-in-yan mitc-tcu-hwil-le hai-yaL kfit 
it went in Indians their wailing. And 

te-se-yai kiit a-dnt<^-kit ht<^it-Lo-we hai miL z5-wftn htrit-dje 6 
I went away. To myself my medicine. That with for them my heart 

I held 

tcon-da-te hai-yaL kfit nu-wa-nel-la-te miL a-du-wfin-din- 
will be sorry. And I will give it to with it yourself 

you 

tcwin-ne kfit kyu-win-ya-in-yan mit-tax na-na-sin-ya-te xa- 8 
bathe. Indians among you wiU be. 

win-yaL hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wfiL mit-diL-wa kyii-¥rm-ya-in- 
Gk> on. Anyway hurry up. In return Indian 

yan-ta-din miL xon-nis-te xon-nutr til-teox hti^a n5-na-kin- 10 
world with his body feels good much for me yon must 

auii^-ne xon x6-wfin nin-yauw xo-tu-wai-kfit na-nes-dai 
leave. Him to him you go XOttlwaiktt who sat.'' 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

htre-en don nu-wfin nu-htrautr x6-tu-wai-kfit* na-ne-sin-dai 12 
*^I to you I came XOtHwaikftt you sat. ** 

(The rest as before.) 

(The reply concludes as follows:) 
hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wfiL xo-win-yaL xon xo-wftn nin-yanir 
^ Anyhow hurry go on. Himself to him you go 

tcwitc-na-nin-a-dint to-din na-nes-dai X4 

Tcwitcnaniiiadifi at the he sat.'' 



* Pactaw, between the Klamath and Trinity rivers at their confluence. 
t^Wood across place," where the fish weir is built at Cappel. 

Am. Asoh. Bth. 1. 23. 
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ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hure-en d5n nu-wdn nu-hiraaif 
*^I to you I oome 

2 na-ne-sin-dai 
you sat down." 

(As before.) 

(The reply oonoludes as follows : ) 

hai-ye-he na-a-dlL-wiiL xo-win-yaL 
" Anyhow hurry 

4 tse-non-a-din ta-ne-djit 



tcwit-na-nin-a-din 
Tcwitenanifkadifi 



to-din 

at the 

riyer 



go on. 



xon x5-wAn 
Himself to him 



nin-yautp 
you go 



TsenOfiadifi 



water in 
middle." 



ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

htre-en don nu-wftn nu-htrauif tse-non-a-din 
*^I to you I go TsenOfkadifi 



ta-ne-djit 
water in 
middle 



6 na-ne-sin-dai 
you sat." 

(As before.) 

(Reply concludes as follows:) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wfiL xo-win-yaL xon xo-wftn 
*^ Anyhow hurry go on. Himself to him 

8 kyii-we-Le-din ja-niik ta-ne-djit na-nes-dai 
KytlweLediii below in the middle sat down." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hire-en don nu-wfin na-htcauuT kjru-we-Le-din 
"I to you I come KytlweLedifi 

10 ta-ne-djit na-ne-sin-dai 
the middle you sat." 
of the water 

(Ends as before.) 

(The reply concludes as follows:) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wflL x6-win-yaL xon x6-wfin nin-yauir 
"Anyhow hurry, go on. Himself to him go 

12 kiL-we-din na-nes-dai 
KiLw^iii who sat 

down." 



nin-yanir 
go 



yi-nftk 
down 
river 



ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hire-en don nu-wuii nu-hrrautr 
"I to you I come 

(Ends as the preceding.) 



kiL-we-din 
KlLwMiii 



na-ne-sin-dai 
you sat down." 
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(The reply endfl thas.) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-w&L xo-win-yaL x6n x6-wftn nin-yauir 
^Anyhow harry, go on. Herself to herself go 

tseL-tce-din* do-kyu-wil-le 
Knife-place old woman." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

htt^-en don nu-wfin nu-hu^auu^ tseL-tce-din do-kyu-wil-le 
"I to you I come Knife-place old woman." 

(As before.) 



hei-yfin h«^-en don kfit niL-xwe-lik-te hai 
"Yes I will tell you who 

a-in-<e-detc mfik-ka-na-du-wftl-a-din yi-de-yi-tsin 

is. M^anadawtQadiJi north below 

xo-tcin in-hmL 
to him you call." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

dau do-he xoi-de-ai ye-win-ya 
"No, it his head go in." 



kit-tes-seox 
smart 

na-nes-dai 
who sat 



doesn't 
ha ha ha ha 



ha ha ha ha 



kfit xoi-de-ai ye-win-ya hire-en don nu-wfin nu-htrauu^ 
"Already his it has gone I to you I have come 

head in. 

mfik-a-na-du-wfil-a-din yi-de-yi-tsin na-ne-sin-dai hire-en don 

M^anadflwtiladifk north below who sat down. I 

kfit dutr-di-ya hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din n5-xa no-nai-nin-an 

am in the which Indian world for us he left. 

condition 

mfik-kos-tau-din xo ne-ya hai ta a-hwiL-tcit-du-win-neL 

Nine places in vain I went those places. They told me 

hai-ye don kit-tsis-seox-te-a-tcon-detc hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan 
that one smartest is. The Indians 



hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan yi-tan 
what Indians eat 



do-kyu-we-htran 
I don't eat 



10 



12 



hiidn-nis-fe ml-nes-git hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan Le-nai-wiL-dil- 
my body are afraid of. The Indians build a fire 

la-din do-Le-na-nel-la nas-don-xo Le-nauu^-dil-la de-de kfin-na u 
place I do not build a fire ; by myself I have a fire. This too 



de-de kfin-na 
This too 



nin-nis-an mefik do-te-en hai-yfik ht(dn-nis-<e ml-nes-git hai- le 
world around I don't This way my body frightens For 

look. them. this 



* The sand spit south of the mouth of the Klamath river. 
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man tin-niL-duu^-ne hu^a nit-dje tco-5-da hei-yftn kfit tca-da 
reason I am telling you. For your let it pity." ^Tes, too much 

me mind 

2 do-a-du-wfin-tel-wis-he kfit kyii-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din na-sin- 
don't be frightened. In the Indian world yon will 

ya-te hai-ded kyu-win-ya-in-yan yi-tan na-kyu-win-yftn-te 
travel. That which Indians eat yon will eat. 

4 faai-de kyu-win-ya-in-yan Le-nai-wiL-dil-la-din Le-na-nil-la-te 
The Indians bnild a fire place yon will build a 

fire. 

nin-nis-an metik na-ten-in-te nin-nis-^e na-La nas-dil-lin-te 
The world in yon will look. Tonr body another will become. 

6 hai-ded hirit-Lo-we nu-wa-me-neirtcwit-te hai-de hwe hunk- 
This my herb I will loan yon. This my 

kl-ma-u miL nu-wa-na-ne-la-te ded-de kfin-na hai-ded kiL- 
medicine with it I will loan you. This too this 

8 La-xfin La-ox mfix-xa teen-ya-htdL-te ded-de kfin-na na-di-yan 
deer as if it after you will go out. This too dentalia 

where 
lying there 

hai-yux-x6-te ke xa-niL-in yo htrim-mit-dai kis-xan kfit 
the same way Now, look, here outside of my it stands. Al- 

will be. house ready 

10 ded-e-il-lu-wil miL yeii yi-dftk a-na-kin-nit-<e hai-ya-miL 
it begins to be then way up it grows. And 

dark 

yis-xfin-de xfi-Le-dfiii me-nai-yT-yaui<^-e-xo-lan kiL-La-xdn 
tomorrow in the morning it will be eaten down. Deer 

12 wfln-na-xo-il-yu ded-de k&n-na ke xa-niL-in yo yi-ddk yon 
come to eat it. This too come look at there up back 

of fire 

hai na-di-yau me-nai-yi-yauM^ hai yo y5n yi-dfik kis-xan 
the dentalia eat it down that there back up stands. 

of fire 

14 hai-ya-miL ye-it-xa-miL xa-a-na-kin-nit-/e hai-yox a-na-nii- 

And at break of day it grows up again. This way it will be 

we-sin-/e-te hwe-eu doii hai kut hw^e-de-ai ye-nat-yai hai- 

with you my already my head it came to. And 

16 ya-miL a-diL-kiL hai-ded hwe htrit-Lo-we ai-nes-sen hai 
take it with this my herb. I thought that 

you 

xo-wa-me-neL-tcwit-te mit-diL-wa do-Lan tcoL-tsit-te hai miL 
I would loan him. But then not many will know that with 
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kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din x6-wfln hu^it-dje tcon-da-te ke xa 
Indian world for them my mind will be Well 

sorry. 

a-diL-kit hai-ded hwit-Lo-we mit-diL-wa til-te5x hwa no-Da- 
take it this my herb. But then mnch for me you 

along 

kin-nin-dn-te kyn-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din mib xon-nis-/e xon-nuir 
will leave Indian world with his body makes 

happy." 

[Note] . — Said by the priest to the recipient as the medicine is applied. 

hai-ded-a na-La nin-nis-Ze nas-dil-lin-te hai-ded kyu-win- 

^This another yonr body will become. This Indians 

ya-in-yan hai dn-fe hai-yuk a-na-nu-we-sin-te-te kflt nin-nis-ie 

that they that way yon will look. Already your body 

look 

na-La hai-ded nin ma defik xax-a-na-nu-wis-fe-te a-tin-xo- 
another this yon for this way will be lighter. Every- 

fin-/e niL-x6t-yfin-te hai-ded na-dl-yau nan-a-te 
thing will be easy for This dentalia yun will have, 

you to get. 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for the Purification of Those Who Have 
Buried the Dead. 

Ha ha ha ha. Ha ha ha ha. 

"I come to you who have made your abode at Xaslindin. 
They say you are the smartest of all. I am suffering from that 
evil (death) which has been left to us of the Indian world. The 
people are afraid of me. I do not have a fire where the others 
have their fire. I have a fire by myself. And besides, what the 
rest eat I do not eat. Furthermore, I do not look at the world. 
So much my body frightens them. I am telling you that you 
may be sorry for me." 

"Yes, I saw his spirit running down on the other side of the 
river with the string tied around his head. No, I am not the 
one. I will tell you who is the smartest, but that which makes 
the Indian happy (tobacco) you must leave for me. Hurry and 
go on to him who sits across the river from Djictanadin." 

(The priest calls up in a similar manner the spirits who live 
at the following places: Djiotanadin, Tseyekex6xutr, Xonsadin. 
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At each of these places he receives a reply similar to the one 
given above. At Xousadin he is told to go to the one who dwells 
below on the other side of the river. There he calls as at the 
former places. The reply is as follows:) 

^* Yes, I think so. I saw a spirit running down on the other 
side toward the north, his head tied around with a string. I 
heard the wailing of the Indians, then I ran away carrying with 
me my medicine, by means of which my heart is made sorrowful 
for them. I will give it to you. Bathe yourself with it. You 
will live among the people, but go on; hurry up. Give me that 
which makes the Indian feel happy. Go to him who dwells at 
Xotiiwaikiit." 

(In the same manner the priest calls upon the spirits who 
dwell at Xotuwaik&t, Tcwitcnaninadin, Tsendnadin tanedjit, 
EyuweLedin, KiLwedin. Calling at the latter place he receives 
the usual reply and is told to go on to the old woman who dwells 
at TseLtcedin : ) 

Ha ha ha ha. Ha ha ha ha. 

"I come to you old woman who dwell at TseLtcedin" (The 
address is finished as in former cases.) 

"Yes, I will tell you who is the smartest. Call to the one 
who dwells north, just below Mukanaduwuladin. 

Ha ha ha ha. Ha ha ha ha. 

"No, he does not hear me." 

Ha ha ha ha. Ha ha ha ha. 

"Now he hears me. I have come to you, Mfikanaduwfiladin. 
I am in the sorrowful condition which has been left for those of 
the Indian world. I have been in vain to all these nine places. 
At each they have told me that someone else is the smartest. The 
Indians are afraid of me. I do not build my fire where the 
Indians build theirs. I have a fire by myself. That which the 
Indians eat I do not eat. Besides I do not look at the world. 
This much they fear me. I am telling jou that you may feel 
sorry for me." 

" Yes, I hear you. Do not be too much frightened. You will 
travel again in the Indian world. Your body will be renewed. 
I will loan you this my medicine. You shall hunt and the deer 
will lie still for you. It shall be the same in regard to dentalia. 
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Now look at the shrab which stands outside by my house. As 
soon as it is dark, it grows up tall. To-morrow in the morning 
it wiD be eaten down. The deer will come to feed upon it. Look 
at this too which stands back of the fire. The dentalia eat it down, 
but it grows up again at the break of day. It comes to my mind 
that it will be that way with you. I will loan it to you. There 
will not be many who will know the formula by means of 
which my mind is made to feel sorry for them. Take this 
medicine of mine with you. Leave for me that which makes the 
Indian feel happy. 

(Said by the priest to the recipient as the medicine is applied 
to him). Now your body will be renewed. You will be as the 
other Indians are. Already your body is renewed. It will be 
less heavy upon you. Everything will be easy for you to get. 
You will possess dentalia." 
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LI. 

Formula of Medicine for the Purification of Those Who Rave 
Buried the Dead.^ 



ai-we-tcin yi-man-tu-win-yai 


tsis-dai 


Lel-din 


nax xo-d^ 


I hear it said Tlmantflwifiyai 


Hved 


at South- 
fork. 


Two his 

wiTes. 


La kin-na x6-fi^ La x6-iL-kflt-xoi xo-fi^ 


hai-^n 


iL-waux La 


One Yurok his One Redwood 
wife. 


his 
wife. 


And 


with each one 


ya-is-tcwen Lu-wftn ki-la-x&tc 


Lu-wftn 


tea-xfttc 


hai-yaL-&n 


he made. One of a boy, 
them 


one of 
them 


a girl. 


And 



4 xoi-kya-tcin ya-tes-yai dik-gyftn yi-ndk nin-nis-an non-a-tcin 
from them he went away here south the world's end. 

hai-yaL-iin kl-ye nax t8fim-mes-L5n tciL-tsan hai-ftn Id-ye 
And again two women he saw. And again 

6 kl-la-x&tc tcis-tcwen hai-ya hai-yaL-iin min-dai da-ya-win-ai 
a boy he begot there. And outside he was sitting. 

htriL-tsu xfi-Le-ddn deftk-au-neL-din hai-yaL fin-kya ded 
He heard in the about this time and he heard here 

someone morning 

calling 

8 no-il-La kdt meii-Da-sit-tan xo-ktit na-sa-an Lax htran nlL- 
he came A woodpecker on him was. *^ Just I am 

running. headdress 

x5tr-lik hai ne-ne-en-man hai nin mitc-dje-e-din-ne-en yin-ne- 
telling those yours used those your children used to be in the 
you to be, ground 

10 ya-xol-lai xat ya-x6-x<iii-nai hai-yaL xa-na-xon-an nitc- 
they have yet alive. And they came up 'No 

put again. 

tcwin hai-3'a tcwa-xoL-wiL do-x6-lin se-dai hai-ya hai 
good there it is dark. I can't stay there.' Those 

12 ki-xun-nai-ne-en en xo-dj6x a-tin tas-yai hai nin miL-tcit- 
Klxtlnai used to be it is quite all went That your dancing 

away. 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Lillie Hostler, wife of Henry Hostler. 
She is a native of TakimiLdifi, about 55 years of age. Compare, Life and 
Culture of the Hupa, pp. 71 and 72. 
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dil-ye-ne-en en 

stufi it m 



a-tin RL-ya-tes-an hai-yo 
all with them Those 

they took. 

en kut yiii-ne-tcm deL-tse ya-xo-xuu-nai hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai 
His in the ground are alive." And he stJirted 

staying 

xoi-kyii-win-ya-in-yan him-ne a-dit-ta 
His child only his sack 



yi-na-tein hai 

from the 
south . 

ten hai-yaL-fin Lel-diu 

in. And Southfork 



nira-Tnitc-die-e-diu 
your children 



tCO-XOlr 

he put 



na-in-dl-yai sa-kit-din-un-kya na-niD 

he got back to. He was surprised two 

to see 

iL'tein-ditS'tse t>it-tin xut-yfiii-xos-sin*din tsum-mes-Loii hai- 

head to head lying at the grave women. 

yaL-un a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne nitc-tcwiu xo-lufi a-dl-ya min- 
And he said to thera, ^^ Badly it has happened* Ten 



L^n-din 

times 



teurr-xai 
young 



na-is-diMin-te 
they should 
hecome." 



hai-iin dan ya-den-ne tcwo- 

And *»No," they said. ''Five 



la-dio he-doii j"u*dm*hit La aL-tcit-deo-ne liai-ta dan ya-du- 
times at least." At last, "Once," he said to Those "No/^ said, 

them, 

win-neL ne-he h^fa-ne a-nai-di-yau kilt a-tin xa-a-fin-te 



^ (not) we only 



do this; 



a!) 



will do this 
way**^ 

a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne 
he said to them, 



hai-yairiin yin-ne-ya-xoL-taL hit-djit-iin 
And in the ground he And then 

tramped them. 

do-xo-iin kl-ye naL-tsis hai 

"Never again you will the 
see 

ve-na-wO-deL-te hai kin-ne-tax m\h 

you will travel in," The Yurok country from 

na-is-dil'len hai xu-iL-kfit miL 

became. That Redwood from 



xoL-tcwil-a-kai 

a marshy way 
ne-en tse-kiL-djen 
live white bug 



10 



ki-xuu-nai ma-a-kiL-en-ne-en Lax 
KlxiLnai their doings* Just 

tsiis-da- 

used to 

tsis-da- 

used to 



12 



ne-en eii xo-it-tein-tset iia-is-dil^en hai-yaL-un kut teit- 14 
live it was a black hug became. And he 



tes-yai xfln-ne 


yit-de hai-yaL-M 


tce-xol-tcwe-diu 


xwel-wcli 


started along the 
river 


to the And 
north. 


TcexCltcwedin 


he spent 
the night. 


bai-ya xo4fifi 


xoi-teL-weL hai 


ki-xun-nai xon 


en Lax 


There he found 


they were the 
e sniped 


Klxdnai. Him- 
self. 


it 
was, 


me-din-nim-din 


xwel-weL hai-M 


yis-xiin-hit Lax 


dik-g>iin 


at one side 


camped* And 


the next just 
morning 


here 



16 
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yit-da-tcin wi&-a miL kflt xot-da-wil-lai hai ki-xfin-nai hai- 
from the east it (sun) then they started the Klx^nai. 

came in boats 

2 yaL-^n xon kiln ktt tcit-tes-yai Lax tak-k&t x5-xai-miL 

And he too started just bank on foot, 

him- along 

self 

hai-yaL-fln na-tin-nox-xoi tce-wil-lin-din yi-na-tcin miL tcit- 
And NatinOxoi Toewilindiii above from they 

4 teL-taL hai-fin iL-man mi-nil-la-yei hai-en hai tcit-teL-taL 
danced the And both sides the waves came It was the dancing 

boat dance. to the shore. 

a-di-yau hai-tin tseL-tce-din ye-tcu-wiL-taL-ei hai-ya-hit- 

did it. And at Knife -place they landed. And 

6 djit-fin a-den-ne kl-la-xdtc hira-ne-he hwa yo-oL-tuir me-dil 

then he said, ^Boy only forme pnt in canoe. 

ki-x&n-nai 6-le hai-fin ddn-hire-e do-yu-xon-neL-en hai-ye-he 
A Elxtinai let And nobody looked at him. Nevertheless 

him 

become." 

8 en kfit ya-wiL-waL yi-man me-dil me-tcin hai-ftn xotc 

he threw across canoe into. And right 

min-ne-djit nd-nin-x&ts hai me-dil hai-ya-hit-djit-&n kfit 

in the middle he dropped the canoe. And then 

10 ta-wil-lai miL hai x6-ta na-neL-en sai-kit-din-<in-kya kfit 
it had then he at his looked back. He was surprised 

started father to see 

xou-na-/fin ki-yauf<?-me-de-ai sil-le-ne-x6-lun hai-un kfit hai 
his eyebrows woodpecker feathers had become. Then already 

12 kl-xun-nai tsis-len hai-ya-hit-djit-fin kut ta-wil-la-yei dik-gyfin 
Klxiinai he had And then they went here 

become. 

no-hoL yit-de-yi-man-tcin hai-yaL-fin yi-raan-tu-win-yai xat 
from us north across. And YlmantQwifiyai there 

14 tcu-win-da tseL-tce-din mu-win-na tai-kyutr wun-na-is-ya 
stayed Knife -place around. Sweat -house he started to 

make 

hai-ya hai-ya-hit-djit-un xfi-Le-dfiii tce-nin-yai tais-tse mfix-xa 
there. And then in the he went out sweat- after. 

morning house 

wood 

16 hai-un hai ki-ma-u a-da hai x6-raite-dje-e-din yin-ne-teu- 
Then the medicine for his children in the ground 

himself had 

wil-lai man hai-un niL-tuk-yaui<? tais-tse tcis-tcwen hai-ya- 
been because, then young black oak sweat- he made. And 

put house wood 
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hit-djit-fin tcin-ne-meL hai-dn do-he-tel-lit hai-yaL-fin tce-tes- 

then he carried it And it woald not And he went 

home. bum. 

yai yi-de tcit-tes-yai mfik-ka-na-du-wfil-a-din yi-dflk hai 2 

oat. North he went month of Klamath above. The 



xa-sin-deL-din 
eoming up place 

nes-da hai-dn 
sat down. Then 



hai na-tcil-yeutr-ga-an-din 
the resting place 

di-htre-e do-he-tciL-tsan 
nothing he saw 



hai-ya xo tcin- 
there in Tain he 

hai-miL ki-ma-u 4 
that with medicine 



a-dis-tcwin-te hai-yaL-fin yi-de-e-din tcit-tes-yai yi-de-x6-x6tc- 
he might make. And further north he went. YldexOxOto- 

yit-din tcin-nin-ya-yei hai-yaL hai-ya ya-wes-a hai-yaL deox 6 



yitdiii 



he came to. 



And 



there 



he sat. 



And 



na-ten-in-hit fin-kya 
when he looked he saw 



^e-din 
of a 
place 



tcin-nes-da 
he was sitting. 



tai-kyuw-me 
sweat-house in 

hai-yaL-fin 
And 



ya-win-a de-dfin 
he was This time, 
sitting. 

de5x na-ten-in-hit 
around when he looked 



this 
way 

dedk-fin- 
this kind 

ftn-kya 
he saw 



xon-ma-na-da-ai Lfik-kai win-<e sil-le-ne-x6-lfin hai-ya-hit- 



the post back of 
the fire 



white 



had become. 



And 



all the 
way 

sai-kit-din-fin-kya 
He was surprised 
to see 

e-x6-ldn hai-ya-hit-djit-fin kai-tim-miL tce-nin-tan tits kfin-na 
standing. And then a wood-basket he took out, cane also. 



djit-dn tce-na-in-di-yai 
then he came out. 



xon-ta 
house 



kM 
too 



win-a- 
was 



hai-ya-hit-djit-fin 

And then 
yit-de-yi-dftk-a-tcin 

northeast 

na-nu-wes-a hai-ya 

run across. There 

hai na-dl-yau-kiii-tcwe 

the dentalia- maker, 



de-eL hai-yaL a-den-ne d6-x5-lin Lan 
stick. And he said, ^ There will many 

not be 

xotc kit-tis-seox-xow 
Very smart 



a-na-it-yau 
did.'" 



tcin hai-yiik 
they this way 
say 

a-na-hw^iL-tcit-den-te 
of me he will say, 



hai-ya-tein 
^ That place 



xa-a-na-it-yau 
he did that.'" 



10 



tcit-tes-yai kl-ma-u mit-tcin dik-gyfin 12 
he went medicine toward. Here 

da-na-xdn-nu-win-ne-hiril mit-d&k-kan 

DanaxtLnflwinehfril its ridges 

hu;a-ne x6-te-e-auir hai tsit-dflk-na-we 14 
only runs along the fisher 

hai-fin mflk-ka-tcu-wfin me-ta kin-no- 
and in armpits among they 



a-hw^iii-tcin-ne hai 
will say of me, ' That 
one 

a-tcin-<e-detc 
he must be then 



16 



hai-ya-hit- 
And 



18 
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djit-^n kfit tcifl-tcwen hai tais-tse hai na-di-yau wftn-na- 
then he made the sweat- which dentalia goes 

hoase 

2 x61-yu tse-Lit-tso* niL-tsai na-dl-yau wfin-na-x61-yu miiriin-te 
to eat. Blue -brash dry dentalia eating it because of 

it is. 

hai-fin deox yit-da-tcin-e-a miL K-ye na-kit-te-it-dai-ye hai- 
And here east the sun is then again it blossoms again. 
4 yaL-fin kfit-de kl-ye hira na-na-e-dauir miL kl-ye kit-te-i-yantr 
And after again sun goes down then again they come, 

a while 

hai na-dl-yau en a-in-nu hai-ya-hit-djit-fln na-tes-di-yai 
The dentalia it was did that. And then he went back. 

6 hai-ya-hit-djit-ftn tai-kyuir-din na-in-di-yai hit-djit xoL-tel-lit 
And then to the sweat- he got back then with him 

house burned 

hai tais-tse hai-ya-hit-djit-fin xoL-no-nil-lit hai-&n hai 

the sweat- And then it finished And the 

house wood. burning. 

8 no-xo-wis-din na-di-yau wfin-na-x5s-yu hai-^ Lax 

sweeping place dentalia went to eat. Then just 

kit-tsots-yu-wiL-a hai-ya-hit-djit-fin dik-gjrfin n6-h5L yit-de- 
^ t8()ts ** they made And then here from us north 

noise like. 

10 yi-man hai munk naii-xa-tcin tcit-tes-yai hai-ya en mit-d&k 
across the lake lies toward he went. There it is along the 

shore 

ki-ma-u na-kyu-win-xa hai-ya e-nan hai Lui€^-xan tsel-ne-wan 
medicine grows. There is the eels red 

12 na-dil dik-gfyun yi-man-ne-yi-tsin e-nan hai Lok mis-kai-gits 

live. Here across west there is the salmon small 

na-dil hai raik-kel Liik-kyiitr dik-gyun yi-man-ne-yi-nftk 

living their tails forked. Here across to the south 

14 e-nan hai tse mis-lfit-x6-len na-na-du-win-a hai min-ne-djit 
there is the rock folds having stands. That its middle 

na-wes-deL hai ki-ma-u nas-dik hai tse mis-lut-x6-len na 
encircles the medicine nasdik the rock folds having. From 

there 

16 yi-niik e-naii iL-ba-la-diii hai-ya en hai kiL-La-xun Lftk-kai 
south is iLbaladin. There it is the deer white 

kit-te-i-yautc? ki-yan<f?-me-de-ai hi^a-ne min-na-^iin-ta ki-yauu?- 
always come Woodpecker color only their eyebrow^s, woodpecker 
out to feed. 

* Ceanothus integerrimus. 
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me-de-ai hu^a-ne tcw5-la ddk-kan te-na-wes-a hai 
color only. Five ridges ran into the those 

water. 

kiii-La-x&n Liik-kai ma tcwo-la k&n kon-sontc ma te-na- 2 

deer white for. Five too vine maple for in the 

wes-a min-Ldn te-na-wes-a iL-tcin-hit hai-ya e-nan a-na- 
water Ten into the water altogether. There is 

run. run oat 

nu-wes-te hai kfin kon-sontc Lax kyu-wit-dai-ye-iii-win-<e 4 
growing that too vine maple just always blossoms. 

hai-ya e-nan hai na-di-yau-kiL-tcwe wfin-na-dil hai-yaL hai- 
There it is the dentalia- maker goes after it. And from 
ja-miL yi-nfik ki-ye tcit-tes-yai tciL-tel-nal-la-din tcin-nin- 6 
there south again he went. To TciLtelnaladifi he 

ya-yei hai-ya e-nan hai kl-x&n-nai mil-lok-ka da-wit-dil 
came. There it is the Klz^ai their salmon are living. 

hai-yaL hai de-x6-ta tin-dil k6n-na hai-ya da-wit-dil hai 8 

And those here come also there live. The 

bi-xdn-nai mil-lok-ka hai en ki-yauir-me-de-ai hira-ne iL-kyu- 
Klx&nai their those are woodpecker color only all 

salmon the 

ones 

we-din hai-iin miL-da-kit-diL-dil miL-tel hai mit-Le-te 10 
over. And winnowing basket its width their scales 

kl-yauw-me-de-ai x6-q6t-din ftL-dit-tan tu-wim-ma hai-fin 
woodpecker color knee deep that thick along the And 

shore. 

hai-miL ta-kit-den-tce hai-ya en hai kl-ma-u na-teL-dit-tcwen 12 
that with the wind blows There it is the medicine grew 

out of the water. 

hai-miL a-dii-wfin-dii-win-tcwit hai-ya-hit-djit na La xon- 
with which he rubbed himself. And then another his 

nis-/e nas-dil-len-nei 14 

body became. 

[Note].— Not part of the formula. 

mftk-a-na-du-wM-a-din hai-ya yi-dftk e-nan ki-yauir da-na- 
Muuth of the Klamath there above it is birds 
yai-du-win-an yi-man-tu-win-yai a-tcon-des-ne xa a-ya-tco-ne le 
brought it back. Ylmantllwifiyai thought, *^ Well let them do 

that." 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un de-x6-ta na-in-de-an hai a-tin-ka-fln-te 
And then here he brought the every kind 

(Hupa) 
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nin-su-wit-deL do-nin-sin-diirte-ne-en de-x5-ta hai-yftk-hit-un 

they dance (or) they would not danoe here. This way it was 

hai-de tcit-dil-ye tciL-wal xfin-ka tcit-dil-ye tciL-tal tflnk- 

these dances, EinaLd<lfi| River- dance, Dootor Fall 

along dance, 

tcit-dil-ye 
dance. 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for the Purification of Those Who Have 
Buried the Dead, 

They say YImantuwinyai lived with two wives at Leldin. 
One of his wives was a Yurok, the other was from Redwood creek. 
Each of them bore a child, one of them a boy and the other a 
girl. YImantuwinyai went away from them to the southeiii end of 
the world. There also he saw two women and there he begot a boy. 

In the morning about this time of day* while he was sitting 
outside he heard someone calling. A man came running toward 
him, wearing a woodpecker head-dress, sa3dng, ^*I have just came 
to tell you that they have put your children into the ground 
alive. The children came up again, saying, 'It is not a good 
place there; it is dark; we can't live there.' All of the Kix&nai 
who used to live there have gone away. They have taken all of 
the dance stuff with them, but your children remain in the 
ground alive." 

YImantuwinyai, taking only his child which he put in his 
sack, started back to the south. When he came to Leldin 
he was surprised to see the two women lying at the grave with 
their heads toward each other. "You have done badly," he said 
to them. "Ten times the people should renew their youth." 
"No," they said. "Five times at least," said YImantuwinyai. 
"Once, anyway," he said to them. "No," said the two women. 
" We are not the only ones who will do this. Every one shall do 
this way." YImantuwinyai, tramping them into the ground, 
said to them, "Never again will you see the games and dances of 
the KixAnai. You shall travel a marshy way." The wife who 
had come from Yurok territory became a white bug; the one from 
Redwood creek became a black bug. 

* About 9 A.M. 
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Then Yimantflwiiiyai started down the nver toward the north. 
He spent the night at Tcexoltewediu, where he found the Klxuiiai 
were also camped. He himself camped at one side some distance 
from them. The next morning when the sun had come up frtjm 
the east to about here {gesture) the Kixunai started out in boats, 
Ylmantuwiiiyai went along the bank on foot. Just above 
Natinoxoi Tcewiliudin the KTxAnai commenced the boat dance. 
The dancing sent waves to both shores of the river. They 
landed on the shore at TseLtcedin. Then YImantuwiuyai called 
to them, ^^Only take the boy into the boat for nie that he may 
become a Kixfinai." No one looked at him. Nevertheless 
Yimantiiwinyai thi^ew the boy across the water to the canoe, in 
the middle of which he fell. When the boat had started the boy 
kx>ked back at his father, who was aBtonished to see that the 
boy's eyebrows had become woodpecker color and that he had 
already become a Kixunai. 

Then they all went away across the ocean to the north, but 
Yimantuwinyai remained at TseLteediu. There he built a sweat- 
house, and in the morning went out to get sweat-house wood. 
He wished to make medicine for himself because his children 
had been placed in the ground. He gathered young black oaks 
for sweat-house wood and carried them home, but they would not 
burn. Then he went out and climbed the mountain north of the 
mouth of the Klamath to the resting place, where he sat down. 
He saw nothing there which he could use for medicine. He 
went on toward the north nntil he came to Yideoxotcyitdin 
where he stayed for awhile. 

When he looked about he discovered that he was sitting in a 
sweat-house. From near the door where he was sitting he saw 
the post back of the fire was white from top to bottom. WTaen 
he went out he saw a house was also standing there from which 
he took a wood basket and a cane for a digging stick. Then he 
went after medicine toward the northeast to Danaxfinuwinehicil 
where the ridges run across. The fisher only runs along there 
in whose arm-pits cling the dentalia. 

"There will not be many," Yimantuwinyai said, "who will 
say of me, *I hear that he did this way;^ he must be very 
clever who shall say of me, 'I hear he did that/ ** Then he made 
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sweat-house wood of buck brush, to which the dentalia ever 
come to suck. The brush is dry after the dentalia have been 
sucking it, but when the sun comes up here (g^esture) it 
blossoms again, then after it has blossomed and the sun has gone 
down the dentalia come again. Timantuwinyai went back to the 
sweat- house, where he sweat himself with the wood which he had 
brought. When it had finished burning, the dentalia could be 
heard sucking at the pile of sweepings. 

Then he went across the ocean to the north where a lake lies, 
along the shore of which grows a medicine. The red eels live in 
that lake. Across the ocean toward the west lives the small 
fork- tailed fish. Across the ocean to the south a rock stands 
having folds encircling it; the medicine, yerba buena, grows in 
these folds. South from there is iLbaladin where the white deer 
come out to feed. The eyebrows of these deer are woodpecker 
color. Five ridges for the white deer and five for the vine maple 
run out into the water. Ten ridges in all run into the water. 
There grows the vine maple, always in blossom, for which the 
dentalia-maker is continually seeking. 

From there Timantuwinyai went still farther south to Tce- 
iLtelnaladin. The Eixfinai's salmon live there, and also those 
which come to this world. The Klxfinai's salmon are woodpecker 
color all over, and their scales are as broad as a winnowing 
basket. They are knee-deep along the shore where the wind blows 
them out from the water. The medicine grew there with which 
his body when he rubbed it became perfect. 

It was the mountain above the mouth of the Klamath to which 
the birds brought back the dances. Yimantuwinyai thought, 
"Well, let them do that." Then he brought to Hupa all the 
different dances. Had he not done this there would not be 
dances in this world. 
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tale, 188. 

Carrying strap, 27, 51, 279. 

Castanea ehrysophyllat food, 29. 

Caterpillar, makes a trail, 155. 

Ceanothus integerrimus, medicine, 
72, 275 f. n., 819 f. n., 364 f. n. 

Cedar, 5. 

Census of reservation, 10. 

Civet cat, skin use for robe, 20. 

Chaparral, 5. 

Chastity, inducements for, 55. 

Chieftainship, 58. 

Child, abandoned by mother, 193, 
roughly treated, 187-188. 

Childbirth, 50-51 ; formula of med- 
icine for, 279, 284-285, 344. 

Children, punishment of, 52 ; teach- 
ing of, 52; medicine made for, 
248, 287, 291, 297, 302-304. 

Chimalakwe, 8. 

Chimariko, 8. 

Chinese, 9. 

Chinquapin, food, 29. 

Chlorogalum pomeridianum, for 
making a brush, 28; for food, 30, 
129; for washing, 19. 

Clouds, identified with disease, 228, 
236, 297. 

Club, for killing salmon, 23. 

Cohabitation, term of limited, 50, 
321 f. n., 323; forbidden after 
birth of child, 52. 



Composite, food, 31. 

Contributions to North American 
Ethnology, 3, 7, 231. 

Cooking, of bulbs, 31; of human 
being, 155, 173; of meat, 23, 168; 
of salmon, 26, 268; of seeds, 31; 
of soaproots, 30. 

Cooking stones, 29. 

Corpse, how prepared for burial, 
69-70; addressed before barial,70. 

dnylua rastrata var. CaUfomiea, 5; 
food, 29, 129; for basket ribs, 38. 

Cotton-tail rabbit, 225. 

Cottonwood, 5; root used for fire- 
sticks, 38 ; in basketry, 39. 

Cougar, 5. 

Courtship, 54. 

Coyote, 5 ; acts foolishly, 154, 155 ; is 
greedy, 167-168 ; in a danoe, 225. 

Crane, as a guardian, 205. 

Creation, belief concerning, 75; 
myth, 123-134. 

Creeks, dry up, 130. 

Crib, for fishing, 23; for the storage 
of food, 193. 

Crimes, how punished, 59. 

Crow, breaks famine, 77; made 
black, 131 ; in a danoe, 225. 

Curing, of fish, 26; of acorns, 27. 

Currants, food, 32. 

DadinmOtdifi (place), 303. 

Danazfindwinehioil (place), 367. 

Dance, 7, 13, 81 ; brought by birds, 
368 ; celebrated by animals, 225 ; 
texts relating to, 202-251 ; to ward 
off danger, 199; for shaman, 66. 

Dance, Jumping, see Jumping 
Dance. 

Dance, EinaLddfi, see KinaLdfin 
Dance. 

Dance, Spring, see Spring Dance. 

Dance, White Deer-skin, see White 
Deer- skin Dance. 

Dance stick, kinaLdfin, 54, 239. 

Dance stuff, taken away, 366. 

Dancing doctor, 65. 

Datcakitane (medicine), 306. 

Datcwindifi Xonafswe, tale con- 
cerning, 182-184. 

Davy, Mr. Joseph Burtt, 3. 

Dawn of womanhood, 53. 

Dawn, prayer to, 87. 

Death, first instance of, 76, 224, 
366; of careless mother, 188. 

Deer, 5 ; for food, 21 ; feed on med- 
icine, 359; how first obtained, 
123 ; killed while swimming, 22, 
167, 218, 323; killed by magic, 
183 ; medicine for, 320, 323 ; parts 
of tabooed, 22, 154; stand in 
water, 312; white, held sacred, 
84, 368; killed, 147. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Index. ^^^^^^^H 


■ 


■ Deor-bmins, UAed m tauninfi;^^ 36. 


Eastern world visited, 147-149, 212- 


^^^H 


■ Deer- skins, 22. 


214. 


^^^^H 


^^^ Deiti<!R, 74. 


Eclipse, lunar, 196. 


^^^^^ 


^^Kl>et Norte eonntj, 10. 


Eel, lamprey, 6; food, 25; curing 


^^^^^ 


^^VX^ntalia, far orTiaraentf 19^ 20; for 


of, 26, 125; caught by YlmantQ- 


^^^^1 


V money, 48; mythietil rcfi^penceg 


wifivai, 239 f medicine foi first, 


^^^^^ 


■ to, 148, 149, 212, 312, 327, 349, 


261-264, 79; red, 261, 368. 


^^^^^ 


M :i5y, 3(J8. 


Elder berries, food, 32; for arrows^ 


^^^^^ 


I DevelopmeDt of child, 188, 


35; to protect vitals, 133, 330. 


^^^^1 


^^«i Devotion of brother and sister, 193- 


Elk, 5; food, 21. 


^^^^1 


^^B 194; of daughter to luother, 194; 


Elkhide, 27. 


^^^^^ 


^^F of father and son, 187-188. 


Elk -horn, money-box, 49; spoon, 


^^^^^ 


■ DesijftiH on baskets, 44, 


29; wedge, 15. 


^^^^1 


iK Dice, a woman's jifame, (Jl. 


EquUetum robustumj for finishing 


^^^H 


^^^^Digger pine, 4 ; food, 30 ; root for 


wood, 37. 


^^^^^ 


^H biisketry, 39. 


Estciu (place), 212. 


^^^^^ 


^^^^igging stiok, 30. 307. 


Evernia vulfHna, a dye, 40. 


I^^^H 


^^■DilUswag (tree), 39, 67, 246. 


Exclusion of women, 51. 


^^^^^1 


^^^^TMnflrc (tnaitzanita), 31. 


Fall dance, 85. 


l^^^^l 


W Disease, Hupa view of, 63; likened 


Familv, its composition, 57. 


^^^^1 


^^^ to a cloud, 22S, 236, 297. 


Famine, 194. 


^^^^1 


^^^^^iBguise, employed, 155. 


Fauna, 5. 


^^^H 


^^^pDiBputes, how settled, 59. 


Feasts, 78; of acorns, 233; of 8alm* 


l^^^l 


W Divimons of Hupa, 58. 


on, 268-269. 


l^^^l 


1 Divor«?e, 56. 


Feathers, how protected, 38, 288. 


^^^^1 


1 Dixon, Dr. Roland B., 129, 132. 


Feathering, of arrows, 34, 291. 


^^^^1 


1 Dj*«lCi (baskt*t)i 27; miinner of 


Felis eoneotor^ 5. 


^^^^1 


^^^p^ making, 42. 


Felling of trees, 15. 


^^^^1 


^^H^jelC^me (mountain), 302. 


Fire, origin of, 197; waved over 


^^^^1 


^^KDjletfttladifi (place) » 12, 126, 274, 


sick, 248; not to be sat by, 357. 


^^^^1 


W^ 802,357. 


Fire-Bticks, how made, 37, 197, 


^^^^1 


W I^RiiCLdin craek, 182. 


Fiah, food, 23. 


^^^H 


I BjOa*»lai (shelled acorns), 27. 


Fish dam, 24, 41; hook, 25; poison, 


^^^H 


I Doctor, herb, 66; daneinj?, 66. 


30, 26; spear, 24; traps, 25; 


^^^^1 


^^^ Doctor Dance, 65. 


weir, 24. 


^^^^^ 


^^^■Pof^, domesticated, 6; emploYed in 


Fisher, 6, 367; skin of used for 


^^^^^ 


^^" driving deer, 21, 22, 219; 323; 


quiver, 36, 173. 


^^^^^ 


m made, 131 ; eaten by whites, 201 ; 


Fishing rights, 26. 


^^^H 


■ talking of, 7, 219; fighting of, 


Five, number in myths, 262, 268| 


^^^1 


■ 131. 


291, 368. 


^^^H 


■ Doorway of bouse, 15, 


Flint, for arrow points, 34. 


^^^1 


^^LBougtas apniee, 5; bark aa med- 


Flint's grandmother, 182, 184. 


^^^H 


^^ icine, 82, 285, 291, 322 f. n. ; 


Flora, 4. 


^^^^1 


^^^ houghs aa a shield from view, 72 ; 


Flute, employed by YimantQwiiljai, 


^^^H 


I pitch wood used in dance, 68, 250. 


124. 


;^^^^^ 


^^- Doves, 23. 


Fog, us a sign, 232. 


^^^^1 


^^■Preams, believed in, 72, 193, 265. 


Food. 21; how ftnst obtained, 75, 


^^^^1 


^^■DreBs, of men, 18; of women, 19- 


123 ; prayed for, 228, 233, 268* 


^^^^^k 


^ 20; ceremonial, of maple bark, 


Formulas, 65, 66, 93. 


^^^^^k 


l^^ 53; for Jumping Dance, 80; for 


Fox, his face pinched out, 149. 


^^^^^^^k 


^^K White Decr-skin Dance, 83. 


Frog, croaking of, 130; killed for 


^^^^^^^^ 


^^■Dressmg of hair, 18, 20. 


her dress, 167-168; wife of moon, 


^^^^^^^^ 


^" Buck, wild. 0. 


196. 


^^^^^^^^ 


Dug -from -the -ground, myth con- 


Frost, medicine against, 233, 273. 


^^^^1 


cerning, 146-149. 


Gambling, 83. 


^^^^^ 


Dusky, Emma, 327, 340, 346. 


Geographical features, 4. 


^^^^1 


Dyeing material, 40. 


Giant fern, used in basketry, 40. 


^^^^^ 


Eagle, made, 131 ; marriage of, 148. 


Gibbs, George, 6, 9, 18. 


^^^^^ 


Earth, wife of sun, 344. 


Glue, 25; to attach baekingtobow, 


^^^^^ 


Earthquake, birth of, 345; plays 


33. 


^^^^^ 


shinny, 149. 


Gnaphalium decurrens var. Califor- 


^^^^^ 


■ Earth-worms, not eaten, 23. 


niciiiw, for feaUier ease, 288 f. n. 


^^^^ 
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Gooseberries, food, 52. 
Gooseberry- place y brush dsDoe held 

at, 182-184. 
Grandmother, teaeher of children, 

52; of Ytmantflwiftyai, 134. 
Grape, wild, root of used in bas- 
ketry, 39; leaves for flavoring, 

30. 
Grave, manner of digging, 70; 

first, 224, 366; robbed by kitdOii- 

xoi, 178. 
Greens, food, 31. 
Green vomit, a disease, 64, 344. 
Grief for the dead, feigned, 225. 
Grinding of acorns, 27, 187-188. 
Groand- around -lies, birth of, 345; 

plays shinny, 149. 
Ground squirrel, 225. 
Grouse, 6; food, 23. 
Guessing game, 61. 
Hair, manner of wearing, 18-19, 

20; of infant, burned, 51; cut as 

sig^ of mourning, 73, 183; not 

touched by kinaLdAfi, 53. 
Half marriage, 56. 
Happy Camp, 8. 
Hat, worn by women, 20; how 

made, 43 ; worn in eastern world, 

213. 
Hatchets obtained from whites, 

199, 201. 
Hawk, 225, 334. 
Hazel, 5; as basket material, 38; 

as withes for tying house, 149. 
Hazel-nut, as food, 29, 129. 
Head-dress, kept in storage basket, 

161 ; woodpecker, 86, 366. 
Head rest, 17. 
Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe A., 3. 
Hearts, not in the bodv of enemy, 

168. 
Heracleum lanatum, food, 31. 
Herb doctor, 66. 
Heteromele^ arbutifolia^ food, 32. 
Hide dressing, 36. 
History. 8. 
HolodiscHjt discolor var. arifrfoUus^ 

for grame, kin, 61 : for rod armor, 

62. 
Hook, used by monster to catch 

people, 128; used to catch water 

monster, 330. 
Hookrra ctmgesta, food, 30. 
Hookera /<ijro, food, 30. 
Horsetail rush, for finishing wood, 

37. 
Hostler, 10: ranch, 12. 
Hostler. Henrv*, 332, 336. 
Hostler. Lillie. 360. 
Houses. 13: burned after a death, 

73: moved. 149. 194. 269. 
Huckleberries, food, 32. 



Huckleberry, for small arrows, 35. 
Hudson Bay trappers, 8. 
Humboldt bay, 8, 326. 
Humboldt county, 4. 
Humboldt Indians, 10. 
Hunting, mask, 21 ; rights, 22. 
Hupa valley, 7. 
Hypericum formosum var. Seouleri, 

medicine, 133. 
Dlegitimate children, 56; excluded 

from dance, 82. 
Incense root, 240, 250, 268, 274, 

298, 303. 
Indians, coming of, 76, 133-134. 
Insect, used as medicine, 303. 
Iris maorosipfum, for twine making, 

35. 
Iron, for arrow points, 34. 
Isdeau (madrofia), 32. 
Isdewitc (shrub), 32. 
Isdiname (a place), 326. 
Jack -rabbit, 225. 
Jepson, Dr. Willis L., 3. 
Johnston, Adam, 50. 
Jones, Dr. Philip Mills, 3. 
Jumping Dance, 82, 85 ; dress for, 

86; formula of, 227; origin of, 

231-232; prayer at, 228. 
Junction City, 8. 
June berry, for foreshaft of arrows, 

34. 
Eaiist (a basket), 27, 73. 
Eaikisdeke (a place), 225. 
KainOnadifi (a place), 212. 
Kaitcint (a basket), 41. 
Eaitel (a basket), 50. 
KaitemiL (a basket), 27. 
Karok. 8; how created, 129. 
Kaxils (a shrub), 34. 
Kflta, 7. 

Kentuck ranch, 12. 
Key to sounds, 12, 94-95. 
Kilaigyadiii (a place), 249. 
Kilatcbnde (nuts), 29. 
KiLtcwe, 253 f. n., 261, 262, 263, 

264. 
KiLwe, 64. 
KiLwMin (a place), 
Kiii (a game), 61; played in east- 
em world, 148. 
Kinaigyan (pipe), 36. 
Kinauiiln, term defined, 237; rules 

of conduct for, 53 ; dance for, 53 ; 

tricked by Yimanttiwinyai, 129. 
KinaLdiin Diance, 53; origin of, 239. 
KinaLdfid tciLwal, 53. 
Kiniltats la form of meat), 23. 
KinLits (a shurb), 61. 
KintctiirhrikAt (a village), 13, 146, 

193, 205, 212. 
KiseaqOt (a head-dress), 53, 227, 

232. 
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^^v ^^^^^^^^^^^^1 


KisinWktwat (n atone disii), 23. 


Lfiky5menkoatc (a basket pattern), ^^^^^H 


KitdUmRi (a willow), 30. 


^^^^1 


Kitditidiii (a flint), 64. 


LO[.ky{lwiltOweii (a form of meat), ^^^^^^| 


Kifcd6fixoi {a witeh), 64, 181; 


^^H 


HidthodB of, Bbowti by a tale, 177- 


Lilr^mintefiM? (a basket design), 44. ^^^H 


178. 


LuirmintcdtrniLkiltdasaan (a basket ^^^^M 


Kit^tau (tL claas of Bhamnns), 65. 
KifAkiit U rooantam), 249. 


rn ) , 47. ^^^^H 


Lf)hrrilnm^ (a mountain), 303. ^^^H 


Kiwat in T>Hti), 28. 


LOkHHtindin (a place), 318. ^^^^^| 


Klx^nai (immortiilfl}> 75; nbodeH 


Lokyo (a place), 305. ^^^^^H 


of^ 74; enjfajije in dance, 127; 


LdtiM. (an herb), 39. ^^^^^H 


garneB of, 308; at Leldin, :V23\ at 


^^^^^^^H 


Kink'ilirkirikftt, 205; man be- 


Mad river language. 129. ^^^^| 


eoines, 231; makes baakets, 326; 


Madroua, 5 ; for food, 51 ; lor wood, ^^^^| 


passing of, 132, 218, 225, 284, 


81 ; bark turned into sinew, 123. ^^^^^ 


285, 366; view a daiict*, 83; with- 


Maiden-hnir fern, stems used in ^^^^H 


hold food, 123. 


bfiHketrv, ^^^^H 


Klyanek^ creek, 182. 


Maidii Myths, 129, 132. ^^^^H 


Klumatb river, 4, 6. 7, 8, 9, 37^ 125, 


Maiy43tel, employed to entrap ^^^^^^M 


261. 


YTmautuwtnyai, 132. ^^^^^^1 


Knife, 15. 


Man-eater, 173. ^^^^H 


Kni^bt, H. L., 10, 


Mauzanita, 5; for food, 31 ; for pipe ^^^^^^^| 


Koatan (woman'a hat), 43. 


making, 36; flour of, sold to ^^^^^^M 


Kfit (root of deciduous tree), 39, 


^^^^^H 


41. 


Maple, 368. ^^^^^H 


KawTta (man^H name), 252. 


Marriage, ceremony, 55; sought by ^^^^H 


KyCiweLedifi (place) , 358. 


women, ^^^^H 


La (seaweed), used for food, 31, 


Marshall, Mary, 150, 174, 179. 185, ^^H 


Ladder, 16. 


1S9, 275, 276, 27K, 351. ^^H 


Lagoon, Freshwater, 250. 


Marshall, James, 93, 328. ^^^H 


Lamprey eel, 6, 25. 


Marshall, Julius, 93. ^^^^| 


Lance, 62. 


Ma»on, ProL Otis T., 3, 26, 28, 35, ^^H 


Language, reverence for, 88; how 


^^H 


made, 129; of Hupa employed by 


Maateu, Mrs. David, 93. ^^^M 


^m captive, 183, 


Masten ranch, 330. ^^^H 


^^^B Leaching of aeom meal, 28. 


Materials u^ed in baskets, 38, 39. ^^^^| 


^^^M Leather making, 36. 


Matthews, Dr. Washington, 278, f.n. ^^^H 


V hee, MIbs Edith May, 186. 


Matilton ranch, 12. ^^^^| 


■ Leggings, 18. 


Maul oak, 5; for food, 27. ^^^H 


■ Lefftoiipnia CaHfornicaf food, 31 ; as 


McCann, 195, 197, 198, 207* 220, ^^H 


■ incense, 72, 226, 233, 257, 265 f . n. 


229, 317. ^^^M 


■ Lewis, Emma, 157, 270, 280, 286, 


McCann, wife of, 241. ^^H 


■ 288, 292, 299, 305, 310, 314. 


Meadow lark, 23, 15C, 154. ^^H 


■ hew\n, William, 252. 


Meal, evening, 57, 155, 213. ^^H 


H Lib*7€ednts decurrais^ 5. 


MeasureR, 48. _^^^| 


V Liming of birds, 154. 


Medicine, made by Ylmant^wi&yai, ^^^^^^M 




134; sought for, 249-252, 287, ^^^^H 


196. 


344. ^^^^H 


Little river, 8, 


Medildiii (a Tillage), 12, 24, 218. ^^^H 


Logs, splitting of, to entrap people, 


Medildtn division, 69, 78, 79. ^^^1 


128. 


MersdiLdin (a place), 218. ^^H 


Louse, ties hair of enemy, 1«S4, 156. 


M^me (a fern), 40. ^^^H 


Lfonae, grey, delays a girl, 130. 


Men killed by magic, 177*178, 183. ^^H 


Love medicine, 308. 


Mendoeino county, 11, 26, 30; ^^^H 


Lowland apmce, root employed in 


baskets made in, 40; game used ^^^^| 


bSBketry, 39. 


therein, 61. ^^^H 


LunaT eel ipse, l£Ki. 


Menstrual lodge, 17. ^^^^| 


LekyuwiiieLta basket pattern), 47. 


Menstruation of women, 18; seclu- ^^^^| 


Leldin (a village), 7, 75, 132, 133, 


sion during, 56; medicine for, ^^^^H 


224, 366. 


56, 312. ^^H 


Len&ldattw (ft basket pattern), 47. 


Meeh- stick for net making, 35. ^^^^| 


Liteawdifl (a place), 172. 


Meaaenger, 224, 366. ^^H 


■ 


^^H 
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MeAnMitan (a head-dress), 53, 86. 
MI (a weather spirit), 79. 
Mieromeria Ckamiis<mi8j 20. 
MikyOwe mila (a basket desif^n), 46. 
Mill creek, 13. 
Miltoi (a basket), 28. 
MiLdakidiL (a basket), 28. 
MiLkitfUcAtc (a shinny stick), 60. 
Mimedakat (a place), 187. 
Mink, 6; counselor, 148, 214, 309. 
Mink skin, 20. 
Miiikilen, taboos for, 261, 262, 263, 

264, 320; medicine for, 312-313. 
Mintc (menstrual lodge), 17, 56. 
Miscarriage, taboos for, 51, 265, 268. 
Miskdt (a village), 13, 82, 133, 

127, 177, 212, 218. 
Miskiit, Dan, wife of, 200. 
Misxiistiindifi, 303. 
Moccasin, 18, 20. 
Mole skin, 36. 
Monardella villosaf medicine, 306, 

f. n. 
Money, how measured, 48. 
Money box of elk -horn, 49. 
Monsters killed, 127-129, 167-168. 
Moon, eclipse of, 196; fickle lover, 

309. 
Morals of kitdOfixoi exposed, 177- 

178. 
Mother neglects her child, 146, 187, 

193. 
Mother-of-pearl, inlaid in pipes, 

37. 
Mound of stones, 81. 
Mount Shasta, 249, 330. 
Mountain lion, 5. 
Mountain quail, 23. 
Mourning custom?, 73, 183. 
Mourning doves, 23. 
Mouse, chews bowstrings, 154, 156. 
Mud Springs, home of a Tan, 77. 
MukaikinxiiLnewan (maiden-hair 

fern), 39. 
MflkaikitLoi (ribs of hazel), 38. 
Miikanadaw^ladin (a place), 358. 
Mussel shell, as spoon, 29; for 

twine making, 35. 
MdxatcexOlen, as food, 31; as 

incense, 68. 
Mytilus Califomianus, used for a 

spoon, 29. 
Nad^iltcwiindin (a place), 330, 331. 
NadeL (a pine), 39. 
Nadlyau ( dental ia), 48. 
Name, changed after death of 

owner, 73. 
Nasdik (an herb), 20, 364. 
Natcilyetiirdin (a place), 349. 
NatinOxoi Tcewilindin (a place), 

225, 367. 
Navaho Legends, 278, f . n. 



NaxkekOsnadflw^ (a monster), 167- 

168. 
Neighbors, of the Hnpa, 7. 
Neskin (a tree), 68. 
Net. making of, 35; poles for, 23; 

for trout, 25. 
Net -sack, made into ntems, 126. 
New River, 8; langoage of made, 

129. 
Ificotiana Bigelovii, eoltivated for 

smoking, 37. 
Nilinkindifi (a place), 274. 
NiLkiitdasaan (a basket design), 

45. 
NiLkyakilddwime (a place), 285. 
NiLtiikalai (place), dance at, 83, 

212. 
NOtaftadifi (a place), 182. 
Number, sacred, see ten and five. 
NAndilwintedifi (a place), 330. 
Obsidian, 19 , used for arrow points, 

34 ; buried, 183 ; carried in dance, 

84; house made of, 148; canoe 

made of, 147, 213 ; door made of, 

205. 
Occupations, of men, 32 ; of women, 

38. 
Ocean, provision against its rising, 

132. 
Old Rodger, 34. 

Olivella biplieata, osed for orna- 
ment, 20. 
Oregon grape, a dye, 40. 
Orleans Bar, 75, 125, 160. 
Osmorrhiza nudOj medicine, 73. 
Otter, 6; skin used for quiver, 36. 
Overland Monthly, 3, 33. 
Owl, as a hunter, 167-168. 
Oxalis OreganOj for flavoring, 30; 

medicine, 134, 276, f . n. 
Pacific post oak, 5; food, 27. 
Paddle for stirring acorn soup, 29. 
Painting, of arrows, 34 ; of person, 

250. 
Panther, 5; marriage of, 148; skin 

of, worn as a robe, 36. 
Pecwan creek, 249. 
Pepperwood, food, 29. 
Pheasant, 6; food, 23. 
Philadelphus Lewisiiy for arrow 

shafts, 34; for rattle, 54; medi- 
cine, 317 f . n. 
Picea SitckensiSy in basketry, 39. 
Pileated woodpecker, scalp for 

money, 50. 
Pine-martin, 225. 
Pine nut shells, 19. 
Pinus attenuata, for ornament, 20. 
P. Lambertiana, 4; for food, 30. 
P. ponderoMf 5; for lumber, 17; 

root for basketry, 39; medicine, 

67, 246, 250. 
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^^B^* Index, ^^^^^^^^^^B 


■ 


F. Sabiniatia, 5; for fomi, 30; mot 


Kestrietions for women, 56. 


^^^^^H 


for basketry, 39. 


Ehun diver siloba^ 5. 


^^^^^^^H 


Pipe, how mside, 36; facing of, 37; 


Ribes 8pp., for food, 32. 


^^^^^^H 


of Btone, 37; smoked by Ytman- 


Rouph-nose, tale concerning, 154- 


^^^^^^H 


tiiwifiyai, 133; sacred, 227. 


156. 


^^^H 


Pitch -wood, uaed in dance, 250. 


Round Valley, IK 


^^^H, 


Pockets of biK'kskin, 19. 


Rousselot, apparatus of, 92, 186. 


^^^H 


Poison, tobaceo from a grave^ 37; 


Routine of household, 57. 


'^^^1 


suffered from by Ylmautiiwiiivai, 


Efihit.^ hucodt^mki^ for food, 32. 


^^^H 


134. 


Eubua jmrrij!oru.s^ for food, 32. 


^^^H 


^^B Poiton oak, 5. 


Ettbus riti/olittSj for food, 32. 


^^^H 


^V Foino* 26 ; style of basketry, 40, 


Buffed grouse, 6. 


^^^H 


Fopulnj^ tnehi>mrpa, 5; root, for 


Sack, of netting, 19; for pipe, 37, 


^^^H 


fire-atickB, 38; for basketry, 39. 


224; child put in, 224, 284, 297, 


^^^H 


Porcupine quills, in basketry, 40. 


30G. 


^^^H 


Porphtfra pirforata, used for food, 


Sacrnmento vallev, 9. 


^^^H 


3L ' 


Sdlix, 5. 


^^^H 


1 Po«t of honor, 15, 


Salix Jiu via tills var. arg^rophyll^^ 


^^^H 


Powers, Stephen, 5, 7, B, (53, 23 L 


for baaketry, 39. 


^^^H 


Prayer, to dawn, 87; of ehild, 193; 


Salmon, 6, for food, 23, 24; curing 


^^^H 


at Jumping^ Dmiee, 228; for food, 


of, 26; flrat obtained, 124, 268; 


^^^H 


268; for medicine, 298, 327. 


medicine for, 268; of Klxflnai, 


^^^H 


Pre^aney, treatment during, 50; 


368. 


^^^1 


unexplained, 193, 248,287; med- 


Salmon eggs, 26. 


^^^H 


icine for, 275, 277, 


Salmon's grandmother, a bird, 125, 


^^^H 


Preparation of 1>errie8< for food, 31. 


Salmon's heart killed, 134. 


^^^H 


Priest, at White-skin Dunce, 84; at 


Salmon mountains, 330. 


^^^H 


Jumpinir Dance, 87. 


Salmon river, 8. 


^^^1 


Property of value, 149, 173. 


SaJaw (greens), for food, 31. 


^^^H 


Fsettdolsu(ja iaxifolia^ 5; wood, 


Sambficus fflauea^ for arrows, 35; 


^^^H 


medicine in dance, S8, 82. 


for food, 32 ; for pipe, 36. 


^^^H 


Punishment of children, 52. 


Sand-ptoee, incident at, 172. 


^^^H 


Purificfttion of those who have 


Sandstone, for pipe bowl, 37. 


^^^H 


suffered loss by death, 71, 357, 


Sanitary condition, 9. 


^^^H 


36f>. 


Saxaui^ (acorn soup), 29. 


^^^H 


QGwitselminat (a basket pattern), 


Scabbv vouug man, taJe concern- 


^^^1 


47. 


ing,' 212-214. 


^^^^H 


Quail, 6; tabooed, 25. 


School, boarding, 11. 


^^^^^^t 


Q^^ctM Califomiea, 5 ; for food, 27. 


Sea -lion, teeth as head -dress, 53. 


^^^^^^M 


Q. chrifiotepis, 5; for food, 27. 


Search for medicine, 249, 297, 344. 


^^^^1 


g, dmsijtarn, 5; for food, 27, 


Seaweed, for food, 31. 


^^^H 


Q, Garrtfiina, 5; for food, 27; inci- 


Seclusion during menstruation, 56, 


^^^H 


dent coneerning, 281 f. n. 


Sedge, as a weapon, 107. 


^^^H 


Qniver, 19. 


Seeds of grasses, for food, 31. 


^^^H 


Rain -rock, 79; spirit of, 64; medi- 


Seed 'beater, 3L 


^^^H 


cine of, 273. 


Seesaw, employed to kill people, 


^^^1 


Battlesnakes, as pets, 196; name of 


128. 


^^^H 


avoided, 257 f . n. ; bite as punish- 


Seine, 24. 


^^^H 


ment, 263 ; medicine against, 318. 


Self-t^^^tu^e, 88. 


^^^H 


Raspberries, for food, 32. 


8elky5(an herb), 31. 


^^^H 


Bay, Lieutenant, 3, 32. 


Senalton, 10, 12. 


^^^H 


Redwood, 5, 232; for canoes, 50; 


Senaxon, 202, 215, 226, 228, 233, 


^^^H 


root used in basketry, 30. 


234, 321. 


^^^H 


Redwood creek, 4, 7, 8, 250. 


Sequoia sempen^irenSf 5; root used 


^^^^t 


Redwood Indians, 7, 10; language 


in basketry. 39. 


^^^^M 


of, made, 129. 


Serpentine, used for bowl of pipe» 


^^^H 


Rejuvenation, intended for metif 


37. 


^^^^1 


132, 366. 


Serving of fish, 26. 


^^^^^^H 


Religion, 74. 


Shaman^ 65; their methods of 


^^^^^^H 


Religious attitude, 87. 


curing, 60; pay of, 66; training 


^^^^^^H 


Renewal of the body by medicine, 


to become, 65, 


^^^^M 


313, 359, 368. 


ShasU stook, 8; how made, 129. 


^^H 
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Shinny, 60 ; played in eastern world, 

149, 214. 
Shoemaker, Robinson, 265, 319, 237. 
Shooting at a mark, 61,149, 268, 308. 
Siaws, 10. 
Silver fox, 36. 
Simile, employed, 213, 323, 344, 

368. 
Sinew, for bow making, 33; treat- 
ment of, 291. 
Singer, in Jumping Dance, 86; in 

White Deer-skin Danoe, 84. 
Skirt, of buckskin, 19; of maple 

bark, 53. 
Sky, reached by shooting a string, 

155; by growing tree, 147. 
Slaves, 15; children made, 303. 
Smith, Jedediah, 8. 
Smith River Reservation, 10. 
Smoke, indication of the coming of 

men, 132, 224, 339. 
Smoking of the body, 21. 
Snares, 21 ; for birds, 23. 
Snii>e, as boatman, 315. 
Soap -root, 26; for a bush, 28; for 

food, 30; as cannibals, 129. 
Social customs, 50. 
Social organization, 57. 
Somes, incident at, 125. 
Songs, in dances, 68, 240, 236; in 

medicine, 335, 315, 316. 
Son-in-law, as a salutation, 148, 

213. 
Sounds, key to, 12, 94-95. 
Southern division, 12. 
Southfork, 7, 8; language of made, 

129. 
Spaniards, 8. 
Spearing, game of, 61. 
Spider, makes rope, 155. 
Spoon, 29. 
Spoon basket, 291. 
Spring Dance, formula of, 236. 
Squirrels, 23. 
Steaming of Infants, 51, 291, 297, 

345. 
Stockton, Robert, 9. 
Stomach spoiled, medicine for, 

349-350. 
Stone, dripping dishes of, 26; 

pipes of, 37 ; turned into a cup, 

268. 
Stool, 14. 
Storage basket, how employed, 27, 

232; how made, 42. 
Sturgeon, 6; how caught, 25; source 

of glue, 33, 34. 
Suckers, 26. 
Sucking doctor, 65. 
Sugar Bowl, 4, 126, 274; rain-rock, 

in, 64, 79; place of salmon feast, 

78. 



Sugar pine, 4 ; for food, 30, 129. 

Sun, myth concerning, 344. 

Supply creek, 12. 

Surf fish, manner of cooking, 124; 
of curing, 125. 

Sweat-bath, 338, 367, 368. 

Sweat -house, 15; as a sleeping 
place, 50, 148, 194, 291, 297; 
wood brought for, by men, 38, 
148, 213, 338; sweeping of, 214, 
368. 

Syllabication, 91. 

Syringa, for arrow shafts, 34 ; for a 
raUle, 54. 

TaikyGiff (sweat -house), 15; used 
for the sweat-bath, 57. 

TaikyHir nikyaO, 12. 

Taikyairwelsilk^tcin (place), 323. 

Takilkytl, a Hupa priest, 202. 

TakimiLdiii (a village), 10, 12, 24; 
place of dances, 82, 83, 85, 127, 
218, 231 ; people come into exist- 
ence there; 133. 

TakimiLdiii division, observe the 
ceremonies of the eel medicine, 
79; observe the acorn feast, 80. 

Tan (gods of the deer), 77. 

Taiiaime (a place), 303. 

Tanbark oak, 5; for food, 27; for 
wood in the acorn feast, 81. 

Tasentce, a Hupa woman, 324. 

Tattooing, 20. 

Taxus hrevifoUaj 5; used for bow 
making, 32. 

TcalatdAn (an herb), 31. 

Tcatcei^iieL (a basket design), 47. 

TcemdeqOtdin (a village), 13, 146, 
218. 

TcesLinalwiltcwel (a basket de- 
sign), 45. 

TcexOltcwe (myth people), 80. 

TcexOltcwe rocks, formula of, 233. 

TcexOltcwedin (a place), birth- 
place of Ylmantilwinyai, 123, 133, 
249, 284, 291, 318. 

Tcim(ilky6 (an herb), 295. 

TcGhirfltc (a shrub), 32. 

Tcwal mila (a basket design), 46. 

Tcwiltc (a shrub), 32. 

Tcwitcuaniuadin (a place), 358. 

Ten, as a sacred number, 231, 236, 
240, 261, 263, 273, 298, 350, 
368. 

Teste etcm iky e, (a basket design), 
47. 

Thimble berries, for food, 32. 

Thunder, plays shinny, 149. 

TimatciLtcwe (one who causes a 
famine), 261, 262, 264. 

Tintatcinw^nawa (a class of sha- 
mans), 65. 

Tish-tang-a-tang, 12. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^" ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 


H TobaeeOf cultivAtedt 37; uned as an 


War, medicine for, 63, 334-335; ^^^^^^^H 


■ offeting, 72, 298; asked for by 


made upon celestials, 154-156; ^^^^| 


■ spirit, 357, 358. 


weapons of, 62. ^^^^| 


H T5din kmtLOf a tale oomoerning, 


War dance, 62. ^^^H 


■ 1^3-104. 


Warlike character of Hupn, 63. ^^^H 


H Tolowa, lanf^iage of, how made, 


Water, TTmantOwirivai nu^ers for ^^^^| 


^b 129. 


lack of, 130; tabooed, 226, 339; ^^^M 


^^H T&Ltaaadlfi (fi place), 12. 


aearch for, 338-339. ^^^H 


^^1 T5xatAwe (a willow), 39. 


Water sprite, 193-194. ^^^H 


^^^ Toys, 52, 


Wealth, medicine for acquiring, ^^^^| 


H Trackinf?, of a monster^ 172; of a 


338-339. ^^H 


■ loEit child, 188. 


Weather, medicine made for, 79, ^^^^| 


H Trails held Haered, 88; made aafe 


^^H 


■ by YlmaDtiiwinyai, 127-129; 


Wedge, elk-horn, 15. ^^^1 


H marked by captives, 183, 


Weeping, while bring wood, 338. ^^^^| 


^^^ Tr*?e, a8 place of birth, 160, 284 j 


Weir, 24, 41. ^^H 


^^^L grows up with people, 147; hoU 


Weitc-bpec, 160, 249, 261. ^^^M 


^^^V low, ^row9 together with Ylman- 


Weitcbpec Butte, 303, 331. ^^^H 


tiiwinyai, 131. 


Whilkt^t, 7. ^^H 


Trinidfid, 303. 


Whistle, made of crane's leg, 69. ^^^^H 


Trinity river, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12. 


White Deer-skin Dance, 82, 84; ^^^^H 


Trinity SuTiimit, 4. 


dress for, 83 ; place fixed for, 214 ; ^^^^^^M 


Trout, 6; net for, 25, 


possible signiflcance of, 321 f . n, ; ^^^^^^1 


Taelliiidin, dance held at, 83. 


instituted by ElxUnai, 218; pelts ^^^^H 


TsSUtflC (a Bhrub), 72, 


prepared for, 36. ^^^^^^| 


TBeLtpedi^(aptaoe),284, 358, 367. 


White men, coming of, 199, 201, ^^^^^^| 


Taeraita, a dance at, 83, 212, 218. 


White oak, 284. ^^^^H 


Tsenjnme (a place), 302. 


Widows, hair worn short, 20, 73. ^^^^^| 


TsenSnadiu taoedjit (a place), 358. 


Wife, ruIeB of conduct for, 55. ^^^^H 


Tsetitmilakflt (a moiititain), 87, 


Wildcat, 20; face of smashed in, ^^^^| 


205, 303. 


149; engii^es in a dance, 225. ^^^^H 


Tseikk (hair ribbonfi of fur), 250. 


Wild ginger, medicine, 248, 287, ^^^1 


TBewenaldin (a village}, 10, 12, 80, 


Wild grape, 30, 39. ^^^1 


Taeyedifi (a place), 212. 


Wiley, Supt. A., 9. ^^^1 


TBeyekexCxauir (a rock), 357. 


Willow, 5; used for basket ribs, 39. ^^^1 


T8eyekyauichi£»lk6t (a place), 2^9. 


Willow creek, source of basket ^^^^| 


TsCySttel. 225. 


material, 39; incident at, 284. ^^^H 


Tule ranch, 330, 


Wind, implored to blow, 227, 228, ^^^H 


TiifiktcitdilYe (a dance), 85. 


274; blows away a basket, 326; ^^^1 


Twine, bow made, 35. 


the effect of on trees, 349. *^^^^^l 


Two- neck, a monster, 167. 


Win tun, blue jay becomes, 134* ^^^^| 


UmhtUiilaria Calif omim^ for food. 


Witwat, flour of acoma, 28. ^^^H 


2t»; mentioned,' 118 f, n., 271 f. n. 


Wolf, 5; joins in a dance, 225; ^^^^| 


Umbilical cord, how diapoeed of, 


form of, assumed by kitd5nxoi, ^^^^| 


52, 160. 


64, 177. ^^H 


Under -world, 67; home of the dead, 


Woman, as a warrior, 334-335, ^^^H 


74, 241 f,n., 366. 


Women, come to marry, 212. ^^^| 


Faednium ova turn ^ for food, 32 ; for 


Wood, for house fire, brought by ^^^| 


small arrows, 35. 


women, 160; for sweat- house (Ire, ^^^^| 


Van Dyke, Walter, quoted, 33. 


by men, 148, 213, 368. j^^B 


Varied robin, snared for food, 23, 


Woodpecker, releases YlmantOwii^- ^^^^ 


Vegetable food, 27, 


yai from a tree, 131; heads of ^^^H 


Venffton, how eared, 23 ; carried off 


found, 297; scalps of used for ^^^^M 


by monater, 167. 


money, 50 ; for a head-dresa, 80^ ^^^^| 


Villages, 12; organization of, 58, 


^^H 


Vine maple, 368. 


Wood -rat, for food, 23; employed ^^^^| 


VUis Califm-nim, for flavoring, 30; 


as a substitute, 155. ^^^^| 


root for basketry, 39. 


Wood-ruom, 15; employed aa ^^^^| 


Vowels, quality and quantity, 91- 


temporary sleeping place, 172, ^^^^| 


92. 


Wood sorrel, as flavoring, 30. ^^^^| 


Fuipesfuhui argentatus, 36. 


Wooden bowl for washing hands, ^^^^H 


Wailing at burials, 71, 358. 


^^H 


■ 


077] ^^^1 
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Wooden box, for holding fe»tben, 

38. 
Wooden tray, for serving meat, 23. 
Woodwardia radieanty stem nseid in 

basket making, 40 ; for medicine, 

330 f.n. 
Work of women, 26. 
World, encircled in a journey, 224, 

268 ; measured by Yimanttiwi&yai, 

132; spoiling of, 224-225. 
World quarters, 241 f. n., 274, 297, 

311 f.n. 
Wiindautr (a shrub), 32. 
Wyethia aHguBtifolia, used for food, 

31. 
Xai, root of a conifer, 39, 41. 
Xalsdilme (a place), 303. 
Xaitcitdilye (a dance), 82. 
Xaiyame (a place), 261, 268. 
Xaslindifi (a village), 12, 71, 268, 

273, 357. 
Xaslindifi creek, 183. 
Xaslinme kikntcQwiltcwil, a water 

sprite, 194 f . n. 
XazOwilwaL, myth concerning, 

146-149. 
Xerophyllum tenax^ leaves used in 

baskets, 39, 40, 42, 43; as mourn- 
ing string, 73. 
XOiLkiit (a place), 104. 
Xonta (a house), 13, 15; fish cured 

in, 26; dance held in, 53, 68. 
Xonta nikyaO, 12; held sacred, 82. 
Xontcfitrditcetc, myth concerning. 

154-156. 
XonteLtcitdifi (a place), 133. 
XonHadin (a village), 13, 126, 177, 

357; young man of, tale concern- 
ing, 177-178. 
XonHiLHalfiu' (an herb), 31. 
XonsiLtcitdilye (a dance), 82. 
Xonxautrdin, arrow taken from, 
133, 330. 



XMOwaikfil (a place), 338, 358. 

XAwfifikfit (a village), 12; dance 
held at, 83, 205; Timantfiwilkyai 
sleeps at, 134. 

Xfifikatcitdilye, (a dance), 82. 

Tademil (balls for playing shinny), 
60. 

Yarrow, medicine, 285. 

Tastsime (a place), 273. 

Yellow hammer, made, 131 ; feath- 
ers of, used for arrows, 35. 

Yellow-jacket, 23. 

Yellow pine, 5; root used in bask- 
etry, 39; medicine of Brush 
Dance, 67, 246 f . n. ; medicine, 
349. 

Yerba buena, for perfume, 20; 
medicine, 368. 

Yew, 5; used in bow making, 32; 
in pipe making, 36. 

YidazOminwatcifi (a place), 212. 

Yidekitcin Tcezfinefiwkfiteifi (a 
place), 284, 303. 

YideOzOtcyitdifi fa place), 367. 

Yldetfiwiftyai (a god), 76; birth of 
345; myth concerning, 349. 

Yimankyfiwifixoiyan (a god), 74, 
224. 

Ylmantflwifiyai (a god), 74; birth 
of, 123; bringer of eels, 261-264; 
claims a blanket, 206 ; establishes 
a dance, 82 ; fondness for women, 
125, 126, 132, 224, 225, 284; 
gnreed, 239; makes medicine for 
rattlesnake ; myth concerning, 
123-134. 224, 239, 284, 366-368; 
tricks a kinaLdiin girl, 239. 

Yinetau (bulbs), 30. 

Yiniikatsisdai (a god), 77; birth of, 
160; impersonated, 81. 

Yurok, 7, 8, 13, 366; how made, 
129. 

Zones of decoration in baskets, 44. 



CORRIGENDA. 



Page 20. Viburnum ellipticumj is not the shrub from which the black 
fruits are obtained. 

Pages 45 and 47. For Lfitrmintcwtlir, read Lutrmintoiitc. 

Page 82. For xonsiLtcitdilya and xfinkatcitdllya, read xonsiLtcitdilye 
and x^nkatcitdilye. 

Page 85. For tunktcitdilya, read tilnktcitdilye. 
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